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CELT  AND  SAXON. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHEREIN  AN  EXCURSION  IS  MADE  IN  A  CELTIC  MIND. 

A  YOUNG  Irish  gentleman  of  the  numerous  clan  O’Donnells,  and 
a  Patrick,  hardly  a  distinction  of  him  until  we  know  him,  had 
bound  himself,  by  purchase  of  a  railway-ticket,  to  travel  direct 
to  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  on  a  visit  to  a  notable  landowner 
of  those  marches,  the  Squire  Adister,  whose  family-seat  was 
where  the  hills  begin  to  lift  and  spy  into  the  heart  of  black 
mountains.  Examining  his  ticket  wdth  an  apparent  curiosity, 
the  son  of  a  greener  island  debated  whether  it  w’ould  not  be 
better  fo’’  him  to  follow  his  inclinations,  now  that  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  pay  for  the  journey,  and  stay.  But  his  inclinations 
were  also  subject  to  question,  upon  his  considering  that  he  had 
expended  pounds  English  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  journey 
in  this  very  train.  He  asked  himself  earnestly  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  forced  him  to  do  it — a  bad  genius  or 
a  good  :  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  answer,  inasmuch  as  it 
silenced  the  contending  parties,  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  an  impetus.  True ;  still  his  present  position  involved  a  certain 
outlay  of  money  simply,  not  at  all  his  bondage  to  the  instrument 
it  had  procured  for  him,  and  that  was  true ;  nevertheless,  to  buy 
a  ticket  to  shy  it  away  is  an  incident  so  uncommon,  that  if  we 
can  but  pause  to  dwell  on  the  singularity  of  the  act,  we  are 
unlikely  to  abjure  our  fellowship  with  them  who  would  not  be 
guilty  of  it ;  and  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  his  reflections  and  a 
remainder  of  the  impetus,  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  stepped  into 
a  carriage  of  the  train  like  any  ordinary  English  traveller, 
between  whom  and  his  destination  there  is  an  agreement  to  meet 
if  they  can. 

It  is  an  experience  of  hesitating  minds,  be  they  Saxon  or 
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others,  that  when  we  have  submitted  our  persons  to  the  charge 
of  public  companies,  immediately,  as  if  the  renouncing  of  our 
independence  into  their  hands  had  given  us  a  taste  of  a  will 
of  our  own,  we  are  eager  for  the  performance  of  their  contract 
to  do  wdiat  we  are  only  half  inclined  to ;  the  train  cannot  go 
fast  enough  to  please  us,  though  we  could  excuse  it  for  breaking 
down;  stoppages  at  stations  are  impertinences,  and  the  delivery 
of  us  at  last  on  the  platform  is  an  astonishment,  for  it  is  not  we 
who  have  done  it — we  have  not  even  desired  it.  To  be  imper¬ 
fectly  in  accord  with  the  velocity  precipitating  us  upon  a  certain 
point,  is  to  be  going  without  our  heads,  w'hich  have  so  much 
the  habit  of  supposing  it  must  be  whither  we  intend,  when  we 
go  in  a  determined  manner,  that  a  doubt  of  it  distracts  the 
understanding — decapitates  us;  suddenly  to  alight,  moreover, 
and  find  ourselves  dropped  at  the  heels  of  flying  Time,  like  an 
unconsidered  bundle,  is  anything  but  a  reconstruction  of  the 
edifice.  The  natural  revelry  of  the  blood  in  speed  suffers  a 
violent  shock,  not  to  si^^eak  of  our  notion  of  being  left  behind, 
quite  isolated  and  unsound.  Or,  if  you  insist,  the  condition  shall 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  Celtic  nature,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  drawn  directly  from  a  scion  of  one  of  those  tribes. 

Young  Patrick  jmn[X'd  from  the  train  as  headless  as  good 
St.  Denis.  He  was  a  juvenile  thinker,  and  to  discover  himself 
here,  where  he  both  wished  and  wished  not  to  be,  now  deeming 
the  negative  sternly  in  the  ascendant,  flicked  his  imagination 
w'ith  awe  of  the  influence  of  the  railway  service  upon  the  destinies 
of  man.  Settling  a  mental  debate  about  a  backward  flight,  he 
drove  across  the  land  so  foreign  to  his  eyes  and  affections,  and 
breasted  a  strong  tide  of  wishes  that  it  were  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion.  He  would  rather  have  looked  upon  the  desert  under  a 
sand-storm,  or  upon  a  London  suburb  :  yet  he  looked  thirstingly. 
Each  variation  of  landscape  of  the  curved  highway  offered  him 
in  a  moment  decisive  features  :  he  fitted  them  to  a  story  he 
knew  :  the  whole  circle  was  animated  by  a  couple  of  pale  mounted 
figures  beneath  no  happy  light.  For  this  was  the  air  once 
breathed  by  Adiante  Adister,  his  elder  brother  Philip’s  love 
and  lost  love  :  here  she  had  been  to  Philip  flame  along  the  hill- 
ridges,  his  rose-world  in  the  dust-world,  the  saintly  in  his 
earthly.  And  how  had  she  rewarded  him  for  that  reverential  love 
of  her?  She  had  forborrio  to  kill  him.  The  bitter  sylph  of  the 
mountain  lures  men  to  climb  till  she  winds  them  in  vapour  and 
leaves  them  groping,  innocent  of  the  red  crags  below.  The 
delicate  thing  had  not  picked  his  bones  :  Patrick  admitted  it ; 
he  had  seen  his  brother  hale  and  stout  not  long  back.  But  oh ! 
she  was  merciless,  she  was  a  witch.  If  ever  queen-witch  was, 
she  was  the  crowned  one  ! 
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For  a  personal  proof,  now  :  he  had  her  all  round  him  in  a 
strange  district  though  he  had  never  cast  eye  on  her.  Yonder 
bare  hill  she  came  racing  up  with  a  plume  in  the  wind  :  she 
was  over  the  long  brown  moor,  look  where  he  would  ;  and  vividly 
was  she  beside  the  hurrying  beck  where  it  made  edges  and 
chattered  white.  He  had  not  seen,  he  could  not  imagine  her 
face  :  angelic  dashed  with  demon  beauty,  was  his  idea  of  the 
woman,  and  there  is  little  of  a  portrait  in  that;  but  he  was  of 
a  world  w'here  the  elemental  is  more  individual  than  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  unconceived  of  sight  she  was  a  recognised  presence 
for  the  green-island  brain  of  a  youth  whose  manner  of  hating 
was  to  conjure  her  spirit  frpm  the  air  and  let  fly  his  own  in 
pursuit  of  her. 

It  has  to  be  stated  that  the  object  of  the  youngster’s  expedition 
to  Earlsfont  was  perfectly  simple  in  his  mind,  however  much  it 
went  against  his  nature  to  perform  it.  He  came  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Miss  Adister’s  Continental  address ;  to  gather  what 
he  could  of  her  from  her  relatives,  and  then  forthwith  to  proceed 
in  search  of  her,  that  he  might  plead  wdth  her  on  behalf  of  his 
brother  Philip,  after  a  four  years’  division  of  the  lovers.  Could 
anything  be  simpler?  He  had  familiarised  himself  with  the 
thought  of  his  advocacy  during  those  four  years.  His  reluctance 
to  come  would  have  been  accountable  to  the  Adisters  by  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  shame  at  his  family’s  dealings  with  theirs  :  in  fact,  a 
military  captain  of  the  O’Donnells  had  in  old  days  played  the 
adventurer  and  charmed  a  maid  of  a  certain  age  into  yielding  her 
hand  to  him  ;  and  the  lady  was  the  squire  of  Earlsfont’s  only 
sister  :  she  possessed  funded  2>roperty.  Shortly  after  the  union, 
as  one  that  has  achieved  the  goal  of  enterprise,  the  gallant  officer 
retired  from  the  service  :  nor  did  north -w’estern  England  put 
much  to  his  credit  the  declaration  of  his  wife’s  pronouncing  him 
to  be  the  best  of  husbands.  She  naturally  said  it  of  him  in 
eulogy  ;  his  own  relatives  accepted  it  in  some  contem2:)t,  mixed 
with  a  relish  of  his  hospitality  :  his  wife’s  were  constant  in  citing 
his  gain  by  the  marriage.  Could  he  possibly  have  been  less  than 
that?  they  exclaimed.  An  excellent  husband,  who  might  easily 
have  been  less  than  that,  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  cousins, 
and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  his  native  eloquence  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Philip’s  love-suit  was  the  princii)al  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  if  misfortune  it  could  subsequently  be  called  to  lose 
an  Adiante. 

The  Adister  family  were  not  gifted  to  read  into  the  heart  of 
a  young  man  of  a  fanciful  turn.  Patrick  had  not  a  thought  of 
shame  devolving  on  him  from  a  kinsman  that  had  shot  at  a 
mark  and  hit  it.  Who  sees  the  shame  of  taking  an  ai^ple  from 
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a  garden  of  the  Hesperides?  And  as  England  cultivates  those 
golden,  if  sometimes  wrinkled,  fruits,  it  would  have  seemed  to 
him,  in  thinking  about  it,  an  entirely  lucky  thing  for  the  finder; 
while  a  question  of  blood  w^ould  have  fired  his  veins  to  rival  heat 
of  self-assertion,  very  loftily  towering  ;  there  were  Kings  in 
Ireland  :  cry  for  one  of  them  in  Uladh  and  you  will  hear  his 
name,  and  he  has  descendants  yet !  But  the  youth  was  not 
disposed  unnecessarily  to  blazon  his  princeliness.  He  kept  it 
in  modest  reserve,  as  common  gentlemen  keep  their  physical 
strength.  His  reluctance  to  look  on  Earlsfont  sprang  from  the 
same  source  as  unacknowledged  craving  to  see  the  place,  which 
had  precipitated  him  thus  far  upon  his  road  :  he  had  a  horror 
of  scenes  where  a  faithless  girl  had  betrayed  her  lover.  Love  was 
his  visionary  temple,  and  his  idea  of  love  was  the  solitary  light 
in  it,  painfully  susceptible  to  cold-air  currents  from  the  stories 
of  love  abroad  over  the  world.  Faithlessness  he  conceived  to 
be  obnoxious  to  nature ;  it  stained  the  earth  and  was  excom¬ 
municated  ;  there  could  be  no  pardon  of  the  crime ,  barely  any 
for  repentance.  He  conceived  it  in  the  feminine ;  for  men  are 
not  those  holy  creatures  whose  conduct  strikes  on  the  soul  with 
direct  edge  :  a  faithless  man  is  but  a  general  villain  or  funny 
monster,  a  subject  rejected  of  poets,  taking  no  hue  in  the  flat 
chronicle  of  history  :  but  a  faithless  woman,  how  shall  we  speak 
of  her !  Women,  sacredly  endowed  with  beauty  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  vibrating  note  about  the  very  mention  of  them,  are  criminal 
to  hideousness  when  they  betray.  Cry,  False !  on  them,  and 
there  is  an  instant  echo  of  bleeding  males  in  many  circles,  like 
the  poor  quavering  flute-howl  of  transformed  beasts,  which  at 
some  remembering  touch  bewail  their  higher  state.  Those 
women  are  sovereignly  attractive,  too,  loathsomely.  Therein  you 
may  detect  the  fiend. 

Our  moralist  had  for  some  time  been  glancing  at  a  broad, 
handsome  old  country  mansion  on  the  top  of  a  wooded  hill  backed 
by  a  swarm  of  mountain  heads  all  purple-dark  under  clouds  flying 
thick  to  shallow,  as  from  a  brush  of  sepia.  The  dim  silver  of  half- 
lighted  lake-water  shot  along  below  the  terrace.  He  knew  the 
kind  of  sky,  having  oftener  seen  that  than  any  other,  and  he 
knew  the  house  before  it  was  named  to  him  and  he  had  flung 
a  discolouring  thought  across  it.  He  contemplated  it  placably 
and  studiously,  perhaps  because  the  shower-folding  armies  of  the 
fields  above  likened  its  shadowed  stillness  to  that  of  his  Irish 
home.  There  had  this  woman  lived !  At  the  name  of  Earlsfont 
she  became  this  witch,  snake,  deception.  Earlsfont  was  the  title 
and  summary  of  her  black  storj"  :  the  reverberation  of  the  word 
shook  up  all  the  chapters  to  pour  out  their  poison. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR,  ADISTER. 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  Earlsfont  not¬ 
withstanding  these  emotions,  upon  which  light  matter  it  is  the 
habit  of  men  of  his  blood  too  much  to  brood ;  though  it  is  for 
our  better  future  to  have  a  capacity  for  them,  and  the  insensible 
race  is  the  oxenish. 

But  if  he  did  so  when  alone,  the  second  man  residing  in  the 
Celt  put  that  fellow’  by  and  at  once  assumed  the  social  character 
on  his  being  requested  to  follow  his  card  into  Mr.  Adister’s 
library.  He  took  his  impression  of  the  hall  that  had  heard 
her  voice,  the  stairs  she  had  descended,  the  door  she  had  passed 
through,  and  the  globes  she  had  perchance  laid  hand  on,  and 
the  old  mappemonde,  and  the  severely-shining  orderly  regiment 
of  books  breathing  of  her  whether  she  had  opened  them  or  not, 
as  he  bowed  to  his  host,  and  in  reply  to,  “So,  sir!  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,”  said  sw’immingly  that  Earlsfont  was  the  first  house 
he  had  visited  in  this  country  :  and  the  scenery  reminded  him  of 
his  part  of  Ireland  :  and  on  landing  at  Holyhead  he  had  gone  off 
straight  to  the  metropolis  by  appointment  to  meet  his  brother 
Philip,  just  returned  from  Canada  a  full  captain,  who  heartily 
despatched  his  compliments  and  respects,  and  hoped  to  hear  of 
jierfect  health  in  this  quarter  of  the  w’orld.  And  Captain  Con 
the  same,  and  he  was  very  flourishing. 

Patrick’s  opening  speech  concluded  on  the  sound  of  a  short 
laugh  coming  from  Mr.  Adister. 

It  struck  the  young  Irishman’s  ear  as  injurious  and  scornful 
in  relation  to  Captain  Con ;  but  the  remark  ensuing  calmed  him  : 

“He  has  no  children.” 

“No,  sir;  Captain  Con  wasn’t  born  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  clan,”  Patrick  rejoined;  and  thought  :  By  heaven  I  I  get 
a  likeness  of  her  out  of  you,  with  a  dash  of  the  mother  mayhap 
somew’here.  This  was  his  Puck-manner  of  pulling  a  girdle  round 
about  from  what  w’as  foremost  in  his  head  to  the  secret  of  his 
host’s  quiet  observation ;  for,  guessing  that  such  features  as  he 
beheld  w’ould  be  slumped  on  a  handsome  family,  he  was  led  by 
the  splendid  severity  of  their  lines  to  perceive  an  illimitable  pride 
in  the  man  likely  to  punish  him  in  his  offspring,  W'ho  w’ould 
inherit  that  as  well;  so,  as  is  the  way  with  the  livelier  races, 
w’hether  they  seize  first  or  second  the  matter  or  the  spirit  of  w’hat 
they  hear,  the  vivid  indulgence  of  his  owm  ideas  helped  him  to 
catch  the  right  meaning  by  the  tail,  and  he  w’as  enlightened  upon 
a  domestic  unhappiness,  although  Mr.  Adister  had  not  spoken 
miserably.  The  “dash  of  the  mother”  was  thrown  in  to  make 
Adiante  softer,  and  leave  a  loophole  for  her  relenting. 
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The  master  of  Earlsfont  stood  for  a  promise  of  beauty  in  his 
issue,  requiring  to  be  softened  at  the  mouth  and  along  the  brows, 
even  in  men.  He  was  tall,  and  had  clear  Greek  outlines  :  the 
lips  were  locked  metal,  thin  as  edges  of  steel,  and  his  eyes,  when 
he  directed  them  on  the  person  he  addressed  or  the  person  speak¬ 
ing,  were  as  little  varied  by  motion  of  the  lids  as  eyeballs  of  a 
stone  bust.  If  they  expressed  more,  because  they  were  not 
sculptured  eyes,  it  was  the  expression  of  his  high  and  frigid 
nature  rather  than  any  of  the  diversities  pertaining  to  sentiment 
and  shades  of  meaning. 

Patrick  watched  him  for  signs  of  that  unknown  Adiante. 

“You  have  had  the  bequest  of  an  estate,’’  Mr.  Adister  said, 
to  compliment  him  by  touching  on  his  affairs. 

“A  small  one;  not  a  quarter  of  a  county,’’  said  Patrick. 

“Productive,  sir?’’ 

“’Tis  a  tramp  of  discovery,  sir,  to  where  bog  ends  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  begins.’’ 

“Bequeathed  to  you  exclusively  over  the  head  of  your  elder 
brother,  I  understand.” 

Patrick  nodded  assent.  “But  my  purse  is  Philip’s,  and  my 
house,  and  my  horses.” 

“Not  bequeathed  by  a  member  of  your  family?” 

“By  a  distant  cousin,  chancing  to  have  been  one  of  my  god¬ 
mothers.” 

“Women  do  these  things,”  INIr.  Adister  said,  not  in  perfect 
approbation  of  their  doings. 

“And  I  think,  too,  it  might  have  gone  to  the  elder,”  Patrick 
replied  to  his  tone. 

“It  is  not  your  intention  to  be  an  idle  gentleman?” 

“No,  nor  a  vagrant  Irishman,  sir.” 

“Y’ou  propose  to  sit  down  over  there?” 

“When  I’ve  more  brains  to  be  of  service  to  them  and  the 
land,  I  do.” 

Mr.  Adister  pulled  the  arm  of  his  chair.  “The  professions  are 
crammed.  An  Irish  gentleman  owning  land  might  do  worse.  I 
am  in  favour  of  some  degree  of  military  training  for  all  gentle¬ 
men.  Y’ou  hunt?” 

Patrick’s  look  was,  “Give  me  a  chance”;  and  Mr.  Adister 
continued  :  “Good  runs  are  to  be  had  here;  you  shall  try  them. 
Y’ou  are  something  of  a  shot,  I  suppose.  We  hear  of  gentlemen 
now’  who  neither  hunt  nor  shoot.  You  fence?” 

“That’s  to  say,  I’ve  had  lessons  in  the  art.” 

“I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  now’  an  art  of  fencing  taught 
in  Ireland.” 

“Nor  am  I,”  said  Patrick;  “though  there’s  no  knowing  what 
goes  on  in  the  cabins.” 
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Mr.  Adister  appeared  to  acquiesce.  Observations  of  sly  import 
went  by  him  like  the  whispering  wind. 

“Your  priests  should  know,”  he  said. 

To  this  Patrick  thought  it  well  not  to  reply.  After  a  pause 
between  them,  he  referred  to  the  fencing. 

“I  was  taught  by  a  Parisian  master  of  the  art,  sir.” 

“You  have  been  to  Paris?” 

“I  was  educated  in  Paris.” 

“How?  Ah!”  Mr.  Adister  corrected  himself  in  the  higher 
notes  of  recollection.  “I  think  I  have  heard  something  of  a 
Jesuit  seminary.” 

“The  Fathers  did  me  the  service  to  knock  all  I  know  into 
me,  and  call  it  education,  by  courtesy,”  said  Patrick,  basking  in 
the  unobscured  frown  of  his  host. 

“Then  you  are  accustomed  to  speak  French?”  The  interroga¬ 
tion  was  put  to  extract  some  balm  from  the  circumstance. 

Patrick  tried  his  art  of  fence  with  the  absurdity  by  saying  : 
“All  but  like  a  native.” 

“These  Jesuits  taught  you  the  use  of  the  foils?” 

“They  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  learning,  sir.” 

After  meditation,  Mr.  Adister  said  :  “Y^ou  don’t  dance?”  He 
said  it  speculating  on  the  kind  of  gentlemen  produced  in  Paris 
by  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  you  hit  on  another  of  my  accomplishments.” 

“These  Jesuits  encourage  dancing?” 

“  The  square  dance — short  of  the  embracing  :  the  valse  is  under 
interdict.” 

Mr.  Adister  peered  into  his  brows  profoundly  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  devilry  in  that  exclusion  of  the  valse. 

What  object  had  those  people  in  encouraging  the  young  fellow 
to  be  a  perfect  fencer  and  dancer,  so  that  he  should  bo  of  the 
school  of  the  polite  world,  and  yet  subservient  to  them? 

“Thanks  to  the  Jesuits,  then,  you  are  almost  a  Parisian,”  he 
remarked ;  provoking  the  retort  ; 

“Thanks  to  them,  I’ve  stored  a  little,  and  Paris  is  to  me  as 
pure  a  place  as  four  whitewashed  walls”  :  Patrick  added  : 
“without  a  shadow  of  a  monk  on  them.”  Perhaps  it  was  thrown 
in  for  the  comfort  of  mundane  ears  afflicted  sorely,  and  no  point 
of  principle  pertained  to  the  slur  on  a  monk. 

Mr.  Adister  could  have  exclaimed.  That  shadow  of  the  monk  ! 
had  he  been  in  an  exclamatory  mood.  He  said  :  “They  have  not 
made  a  monk  of  you,  then.” 

Patrick  was  minded  to  explain  how  that  the  Jesuits  are  a 
religious  order  exercising  worldly  weapons.  The  lack  of  precise 
words  admonished  him  of  the  virtue  of  silence,  and  he  retreated 
with  a  quiet  negative  :  “They  have  not.” 
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“Then,  you  are  no  Jesuit?”  he  was  asked. 

Thinking  it  scarcely  required  a  response,  he  shrugged. 

“You  would  not  change  your  religion,  sir?”  said  Mr.  Adister 
in  seeming  anger. 

Patrick  thought  he  would  have  to  rise  :  he  half  fancied  himself 
summoned  to  change  his  religion  or  depart  from  the  house. 

“Not  I,”  said  he. 

“Not  for  the  title  of  Prince?”  he  was  further  pressed,  and  he 
replied  : 

“I  don’t  happen  to  have  an  ambition  for  the  title  of  Prince.” 

“Or  any  title!”  interjected  Mr.  Adister,  “or  whatever  the 
devil  can  offer! — or,”  he  spoke  more  pointedly,  “for  what  fools 
call  a  brilliant  marriage?” 

“My  religion?”  Patrick  now  treated  the  question  seriously 
and  raised  his  head  :  “I’d  not  suffer  myself  to  be  asked  twice.” 

The  sco2>tical  northern-blue  eyes  of  his  host  dwelt  on  him  with 
their  full  repellent  stare. 

The  young  Catholic  gentleman  expected  he  might  hear  a 
frenetic  zealot  roar  out  :  Be  off ! 

He  was  not  immediately  reassured  by  the  words  :  “  Dead  or 
alive,  then,  you  have  a  father !  ” 

The  spectacle  of  a  state  of  excitement  without  a  show  of  feeling 
was  novel  to  Patrick.  He  began  to  see  that  he  was  not  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  w’rath  that  referred  to  some  great  offender,  and  ’Mr. 
Adister  soon  confirmed  his  view  by  saying  :  “You  are  no  disgrace 
to  your  begetting ,  sir  !  ” 

With  that  he  quitted  his  chair,  and  hospitably  proposed  to 
conduct  his  guest  over  the  house  and  grounds. 

CHAPTEK  III. 

Caroline. 

jMen  of  the  Adister  family  having  taken  to  themselves  brides  of  a 
very  dusty  pedigree  frorri  the  Principality,  there  were  curious 
rough  heirlooms  to  be  seen  about  the  house,  shields  on  the 
armoury  w’alls  and  hunting-horns,  and  drinking-horns,  and 
spears,  and  chain-belts  bearing  clasps  of  heads  of  beasts;  old 
gold  ornaments,  torques,  blue-stone  necklaces,  under  glass-cases, 
were  in  the  library ;  huge  rings  that  must  have  given  the  wearers 
fearful  fists ;  a  shirt  of  coarse  linen  with  a  pale  brown  spot  on 
the  breast,  like  a  fallen  beech-leaf ;  and  many  sealed  parchment- 
skins,  very  precious,  for  an  inspection  of  which,  as  Patrick  was 
bidden  to  understand.  History  humbly  knocked  at  the  Earlsfont 
hall-doors ;  and  the  proud  muse  made  her  transcripts  of  them 
kneeling.  He  would  have  been  affected  by  these  wonders  had 
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any  relic  of  Adiante  appeased  his  thirst.  Or  had  there  been  one 
mention  of  her,  it  would  have  disengaged  him  from  the  incessant 
speculations  regarding  the  daughter  of  the  house,  of  whom  not 
i  a  word  was  uttered.  No  portrait  of  her  was  shown.  Why  was 
she  absent  from  her  home  so  long?  where  was  she?  How  could 
L  r  name  be  started  ?  And  was  it  she  who  w^as  the  sinner  in 
her  father’s  mind?  But  the  idolatrous  love  between  Adiante  and 
I  her  father  was  once  a  legend  :  they  could  not  have  been  cut 
asunder.  She  had  offered  up  her  love  of  Philip  as  a  sacrifice  to 
6  it ;  Patrick  recollected  that,  and  now  with  a  softer  gloom  on 
his  brooding  he  released  her  from  the  burden  of  his  grand  charge 
of  unfaithfulness  to  the  truest  of  lovers,  by  acknowledging  that 
E  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  sole  rival  of  his  brother.  Glorious 
,  girl  that  she  was,  her  betrayal  of  Philip  had  nothing  of  a  woman’s 
base  caprice  to  make  it  infamous  :  she  had  sacrificed  him  to  her 
^  reading  of  duty ;  and  that  was  duty  to  her  father ;  and  the  point 
of  duty  was  in  this  instance  rather  a  sacred  one.  He  heard  voices 
murmur  that  she  might  be  praised.  He  remonstrated  with  them, 

;  assuring  them,  as  one  who  knew,  that  a  woman’s  first  duty  is 

1  her  duty  to  her  lover  ;  her  parents  are  her  second  thought.  Her 

lover,  in  the  consideration  of  a  real  soul  among  the  shifty 
;  creatures,  is  her  husband ;  and  have  we  not  the  word  of  heaven 
directing  her  to  submit  herself  to  him  who  is  her  husband  before 
all  others?  That  peerless  Adiante  had  grievously  erred  in  the 
upi^er  sphere  where  she  received  her  condemnation,  but  such  a 
i  sphere  is  ladder  and  ladder  and  silver  ladder  high  above  your 
hair-splitting  pates,  you  children  of  earth,  and  it  is  not  for  yon 
to  act  on  the  verdict  in  decrying  her  ;  rather  ’tis  for  you  to  raise 
hymns  of  worship  to  a  saint ! 

Thus  did  the  ingenious  Patrick  change  his  ground  and  gain 
:  his  argument  with  the  celerity  of  one  who  wins  a  game  by  play- 

Iing  it  without  an  adversary.  jNTr.  Adister  had  sprung  a  new 
sense  in  him  on  the  subject  of  the  renunciation  of  the  religion. 
No  thought  of  a  possible  apostasy  had  ever  occurred  to  the  youth, 
i  and  as  he  was  aware  that  the  difference  of  their  faith  had  been 

;  the  main  cause  of  the  division  of  Adiante  and  Philip,  he  could 

:  at  least  consent  to  think  well  of  her  down  here,  that  is,  on  our 

.  flat  surface  of  earth.  Up  there,  among  the  immortals,  he  was 

'  compelled  to  shake  his  head  at  her  still,  and  more  than  sadly  in 

certain  moods  of  exaltation,  reprovingly;  though  she  interested 
him  beyond  all  her  sisterhood  above,  it  had  to  be  confessed, 
j  They  traversed  a  banqueting-hall  hung  with  portraits,  to  two 
or  three  of  which  the  master  of  Earlsfont  carelessly  pointed,  for 
j  his  guest  to  be  interested  in  them  or  not  as  he  might  please.  A 

I  reception  hall  flung  folding-doors  on  a  grand  drawing-room,  where 
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tho  fires  in  the  grates  went  through  the  ceremony  of  warming 
nobody,  and  made  a  show  of  keeping  the  house  alive.  A  modern 
steel  cuirass,  helmet  and  plume  at  a  corner  of  the  armoury 
reminded  Mr.  Adistcr  to  say  that  he  had  worn  the  uniform  in 
his  day.  He  cast  an  odd  look  at  the  old  shell  containing  him 
when  he  was  a  brilliant  youth.  Patrick  was  marched  on  to 
Colonel  Arthur’s  rooms,  and  to  Captain  David’s,  the  sailor.  Their 
father  talked  of  his  two  sons.  They  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 

If  that  was  the  case,  they  could  hardly  have  thrown  off  their 
religion.  Already  Patrick  had  a  dread  of  naming  the  daughter. 
An  idea  struck  him  that  she  might  be  the  person  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it  over  there  on  the  Continent.  What  if  she  had  done 
it,  upon  a  review  of  her  treatment  of  her  lover,  and  gone  into 
a  convent  to  wait  for  Philip  to  come  and  claim  her? — saying, 
“Philip,  I’ve  put  the  knife  to  my  father’s  love  of  me;  love  me 
double  ’’ ;  and  so  she  first  half  swoons,  enough  to  show  how  the 
dear  angel  looks  in  her  sleep  :  a  trick  of  kindness  these  heavenly 
women  have,  that  we  heathen  may  get  a  peep  of  their  secret 
rose-enfolded  selves;  and  dream’s  no  word,  nor  drunken,  for  the 
blessed  mischief  it  works  with  us. 

Supposing  it  so,  it  accounted  for  everything  :  for  her  absence, 
and  her  father’s  abstention  from  a  mention  of  her,  and  the  pretty 
good  sort  of  welcome  Patrick  had  received ;  for  as  yet  it  was 
unknown  that  she  did  it  all  for  an  O’Donnell. 

These  being  his  reflections,  he  at  once  accepted  a  view  of  her 
that  so  agreeably  quieted  his  jierplexity,  and  he  leapt  out  of 
his  tangle  into  the  happy  open  spaces  w’here  the  romantic  things 
of  life  are  as  natural  as  the  sun  that  rises  and  sets.  There  you 
imagine  what  you  will ;  you  live  what  you  imagine.  An  Adiante 
meets  her  lover  :  another  Adiante,  the  phantom  likeness  of  her, 
similar  to  the  finger-tips,  hovers  to  a  meeting  with  some  one 
whose  heart  shakes  your  manful  frame  at  but  a  thought  of  it. 
But  this  other  Adiante  is  altogether  a  secondary  conception, 
barely  descried,  and  ebased  by  you  that  she  may  interpret  the 
mystical  nature  of  the  happiness  of  those  two,  close-linked  to 
eternity,  in  advance.  You  would  learn  it,  if  she  would  expound 
it ;  you  are  ready  to  learn  it ,  for  the  sake  of  knowledge ;  and  if 
you  link  yourself  to  her  and  do  as  those  two  are  doing,  it  is 
chiefly  in  a  spirit  of  imitation,  in  sympathy  with  the  darting 
couple  ahead.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  he  conversed,  and  seemed,  to  a  gentleman  unaware 
of  the  vaporous  activities  of  his  brain,  a  young  fellow  of  a  certain 
practical  sense. 

“We  have  not  much  to  teach  you  in  horseflesh,”  Mr.  Adister 
said,  quitting  the  stables  to  proceed  to  the  gardens. 
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“We  must  look  alive  to  keep  up  our  breed,  sir,”  said  Patrick. 

I  “We’re  breeding  too  fine  :  and  soon  we  shan’t  be  able  to  horse 
our  troopers.  I  call  that  the  land  for  horses  where  the  cavalry’s 
[  well-mounted  on  a  native  breed.” 

^  “You  have  your  brother’s  notions  of  cavalry,  have  you  !  ” 

\  “I  leave  it  to  Philip  to  boast  what  cavalry  can  do  on  the  field. 

I  He  knows  :  but  he  knows  that  troopers  must  be  mounted  :  and 
we’re  fineing  more  and  more  from  bone  ; — with  the  sales  to 
foreigners  !  and  the  only  chance  of  their  not  beating  us  is  that 
they’ll  be  so  good  as  follow  our  bad  example.  Prussia’s  well 

i  horsed,  and  for  the  work  it’s  intended  to  do,  the  Austrian  light 

cavalry’s  a  model.  So  I’m  told.  I’ll  see  for  myself.  Then  we 
sit  our  horses  too  heavy.  The  Saxon  trooper  runs  headlong  to 

f  flesh.  ’Tis  the  beer  that  fattens  and  swells  him.  Projx^rly  to 

speak,  we’ve  no  light  cavalry.  The  French  are  studying  it,  and 
when  they  take  to  studying,  they  come  to  the  fore.  I’ll  pay  a 
visit  to  their  breeding  establishments.  We’ve  no  studying  here, 
and  not  a  scrap  of  system  that  I  see.  All  the  country  seems 
armed  for  bullying  the  facts,  till  the  periodical  panic  arrives,  and 
I  then  it’s  for  lying  flat  and  roaring — and  we’ll  drop  the  curtain, 
if  you  please.” 

“You  say  we,"  returned  Mr.  Adister.  “I  hear  you  launehed  at 
us  English  by  the  captain,  your  cousin,  who  has  apparently  yet  to 
learn  that  we  are  one  people.” 

“We’re  held  together  and  a  trifle  intermixed;  I  fancy  it’s  we 
with  him  and  with  me  when  we’re  talking  of  army  or  navy,”  said 
Patrick.  “But  Captain  Con’s  a  bit  of  a  politician  :  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  when  there’s  nothing  to  be  done.” 

“A  very  poor  business  !  ”  Mr.  Adister  rejoined. 

“If  you’d  have  the  goodness  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm,  he’d 
be  for  the  first  person  plural,  with  his  cap  in  the  air,”  said 
Patrick. 

“I  detest  enthusiasm.” 

“You’re  not  obliged  to  adore  it  to  give  it  a  wakener.” 

“Pray,  what  does  that  mean?” 

Patrick  cast  about  to  reply  to  the  formal  challenge  for  an 
explanation. 

He  began  on  it  as  it  surged  up  to  him  ;  “Well,  sir,  the  country 
that’s  got  hold  of  us,  if  we’re  not  to  get  loose.  We  don’t  count 
many  millions  in  Europe,  and  there’s  no  shame  in  submitting  to 
force  majeure,  if  a  stand  was  once  made ;  and  we’re  mixed  up, 
’tis  true,  well  or  ill ;  and  we’re  stronger,  both  of  us,  united  than 
tearing  to  strips  :  and  so,  there,  for  the  past !  so  long  as  we  can 
set  our  eyes  upon  something  to  admire,  instead  of  a  bundle 
squatting  fat  on  a  pile  of  possessions  and  vowing  she  won’t  budge  ; 
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and  taking  kicks  from  a  big  foot  across  the  Atlantic,  and  shaking  I 

bayonets  out  of  her  mob-cap  for  a  little  one’s  cock  of  the  eye  I 

at  her;  and  she’s  all  for  the  fleshpots,  and  calls  the  rest  of  [ 

mankind  fools  because  they’re  not  the  same  :  and  so  long  as  she  f 

can  trim  her  ribands,  and  have  her  hot  toast  and  tea,  with  a  C 

suspicion  of  a  dram  in  it,  she  doesn’t  mind  how^  heavy  she  sits :  f 

nor  that’s  not  the  point,  nor’s  the  land  question,  nor  the  potato  ^ 

crop,  if  only  she  wore  the  right  sort  of  face  to  look  at,  with  a  t 

bit  of  brightness  about  it,  to  show  an  idea  inside  striking  a  light 
from  the  day  that’s  not  yet  nodding  at  us,  as  the  tops  of  big 
mountains  do  :  or  if  she  W'ere  only  braced  and  gallant,  and  cried, 
Eeady,  though  I  haven’t  much  outlook!  We’d  be  satisfied  with  I 
her  for  a  handsome  figure.  I  don’t  know'  whether  w'e  wouldn’t  f 
be  satisfied  with  her  for  politeness  in  her  manners.  We’d  like  | 

her  better  for  a  spice  of  devotion  to  a  light  higher  up  in  politics  f 

and  religion.  But  the  key  of  the  difficulty’s  a  sparkle  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It’s  part  business,  and  the  greater  part  sentiment.  We 
want  a  rousing  in  the  heart  of  us ;  or  else  we’d  be  pleased  with 
her  for  sitting  so  as  not  to  overlap  us  entirely  :  w'e’d  feel  more  I 

at  home,  and  behold  her  more  respectfully.  We’d  see  the  policy  I 

of  an  honourable  union,  and  be  joined  to  you  by  more  than  a 
telegraphic  cable.  That’s  Captain  Con,  I  think,  and  many  like 
him.”  ‘ 

Patrick  finished  his  airy  sketch  of  the  Irish  case  in  a  key  i: 

signifying  that  he  might  be  one  among  the  many,  but  unob¬ 
trusive.  i: 

“  Stick  to  horses  !  ”  observed  Mr.  Adister.  | 

It  was  pronounced  as  the  termination  to  sheer  maundering.  | 

Patrick  talked  on  the  uppermost  topic  for  the  remainder  of  | 
their  stroll. 

He  noticed  that  his  host  occasionally  allowed  himself  to  say,  I 

“You  Irish”;  and  he  reflected  that  the  saying,  “Y'ou  English,”  = 

had  been  hinted  as  an  offence.  ; 

He  forgot  to  think  that  he  had  ]X)ssibly  provoked  this  aliena-  I 
tion  in  a  scornfully  proud  spirit.  The  language  of  metaphor  was  i 

to  Mr.  Adister  fool’s  froth.  He  conceded  the  use  of  it  to  the  Irish  1 

and  the  Welsh  as  a  right  that  stamped  them  for  what  they  were  [ 

by  adopting  it;  and  they  might  look  on  a  country  as  a  “she,”  if  | 

it  amused  them  :  so  long  as  they  were  not  recalcitrant,  they  were  | 

to  be  tolerated,  they  were  a  part  of  us ;  doubtless  the  nether  part, 
yet  not  the  less  a  part  for  which  we  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
specially  considerate  care,  or  else  w’e  suffer,  for  we  are  sensitive 
there  :  this  is  justice  :  but  the  indications  by  fiddle-faddle  verbiage 
of  anything  objectionable  to  the  whole  in  the  part  aroused  an  i 

irritability  that  speedily  endued  him  with  the  sense  of  sanity  I 
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opposing  lunacy;  when,  not  having  a  wide  command  of  the  un¬ 
decorated  idain  speech  which  enjoyed  his  approvai,  he  withdrew 
into  the  entrenchments  of  contempt. 

Patrick  heard  enough  to  let  him  understand  why  the  lord  of 
Earlsfont  and  Captain  Con  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  Once 
or  twice  he  had  a  twinge  or  suspicion  of  a  sting  from  the  tone 
of  his  host,  though  he  w'as  not  political  and  was  of  a  mood  to 
pity  the  poor  gentleman’s  melancholy  state  of  solitariness,  with 
all  his  children  absent,  his  wife  dead,  only  a  niece,  a  young  lady 
of  twenty,  to  lend  an  air  of  grace  and  warmth  to  his  home. 

She  was  a  Caroline,  and  as  he  had  never  taken  a  liking  to  a 
Caroline,  he  classed  her  in  the  tribe  of  Carolines.  To  a  Kathleen, 
an  Eveleen,  a  Nora,  or  a  Bessy,  or  an  Alicia,  he  would  have 
bowed  more  cordially  on  his  introduction  to  her,  for  these  w'ere 
names  wdth  portraits  and  vistas  beyond,  that  shook  leaves  of 
recollection  of  the  happiest  of  life — the  sweet  things  dreamed 
undesiringly  in  opening  youth.  A  Caroline  aw^akened  no  soft 
association  of  fancies,  no  mysterious  heaven  and  earth.  The 
others  had  variously  tinted  skies  above  them  ;  their  features  wooed 
the  dream,  led  it  on  as  the  w’ooded  glen  leads  the  eye  till  we  are 
deep  in  richness.  Nor  would  he  have  throbbed  had  one  of  any  of 
his  favourite  names  appeared  in  the  place  of  Caroline  Adister. 
They  had  not  moved  his  heart,  they  had  only  stirred  the  sources 
of  wonder.  An  Eveleen  had  carried  him  farthest  to  imagine  the 
splendours  of  an.  Adiante,  and  the  announcement  of  the  coming 
of  an  Eveleen  would  perchance  have  s]^)ed  a  little  wild  fire,  to 
which  what  the  w’orld  calls  curiosity  is  frozenly  akin,  through 
his  veins. 

^fr.  Adister  had  spoken  of  his  niece  Caroline.  A  lacquey, 
receiving  orders  from  his  master,  mentioned  Miss  Adister.  There 
was  but  one  Miss  Adister  for  Patrick.  Against  reason,  he  was 
raised  to  anticipate  the  possible  beholding  of  her,  and  Caroline’s 
entrance  into  the  drawing-room  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Dis¬ 
appointment  is  a  poor  term  for  the  descent  from  an  immoderate 
height,  but  the  acknowdedgment  that  we  have  shot  up  irration¬ 
ally  reconciles  even  unphilosophical  youth  to  the  necessity  of 
the  fall,  though  we  must  continue  sensible  of  a  shock.  She  was 
the  Miss  Adister ;  and  how,  and  why?  No  one  else  accompanied 
them  on  their  march  to  the  dinner-table.  Patrick  pursued  his 
double  task  of  hunting  his  thousand  speculations  and  conversing 
fluently,  so  that  it  is  not  astonishing  if,  when  he  retired  to  his 
room,  the  impression  made  on  him  by  this  young  Caroline  was 
inefficient  to  distinguish  her  from  the  horde  of  her  baptismal 
sisters.  And  she  had  a  pleasant  face  :  he  was  able  to  see  that, 
and  some  individuality  in  the  look  of  it,  the  next  morning ;  and 
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then  he  remembered  the  iiiceness  of  her  manners.  He  supposed 
her  to  have  been  educated  where  the  interfusion  of  a  natural 
liveliness  with  a  veiling  retenue  gives  the  title  of  lady.  She  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  an  estimable  French  lady  for 
her  governess,  she  informed  him,  as  they  sauntered  together  on 
the  terrace. 

“A  Protestant,  of  course,”  Patrick  spoke  as  he  thought. 

“Madame  Dugue  is  a  Catholic  of  Catholics,  and  the  most 
honourable  of  women.” 

“That  I’ll  believe;  and  wasn’t  for  proselytisms,”  said  he. 

“Oh,  no  :  she  was  faithful  to  her  trust.” 

“  Save  for  the  grand  example  !  ” 

“That,”  said  Caroline,  “one  could  strive  to  imitate  without 
embracing  her  faith.” 

“There’s  my  mind  clear  as  print!  ”  Patrick  exclaimed.  “The 
Faith  of  my  fathers!  and  any  pattern  you  like  for  my  conduct, 
if  it’s  a  good  one.” 

Caroline  hesitated  before  she  said  :  “You  have  noticed  my 
Uncle  Adister’s  prepossession  ;  I  mean,  his  extreme  sensitiveness 
on  that  subject.” 

“He  blazed  on  me,  and  he  seemed  to  end  by  a  sort  of  approval.” 

She  sighed.  “He  has  had  cause  for  great  unhappiness.” 

“Is  it  the  colonel,  or  the  captain?  Forgive  me!  ” 

Her  head  shook. 

“Is  it  she?  Is  it  his  daughter?  I  must  ask  !  ” 

“You  have  not  heard?” 

“Oh!  then,  I  guessed  it,”  cried  Patrick,  with  a  flash  of  pride 
in  his  arrowy  sagacity.  “Not  a  word  have  I  heard,  but  I  thought 
it  out  for  myself ;  because  I  love  my  brother,  I  fancy.  And  now, 
if  you’ll  be  so  good.  Miss  Caroline,  let  me  beg,  it’s  just  the 
address,  or  the  city,  or  the  country — where  she  is,  can  you  tell 
me? — just  whereabouts!  Y’ou’re  surprised:  but  I  want  her 
address,  to  be  off,  to  see  her;  I’m  anxious  to  speak  to  her.  It’s 
anywhere  she  may  be  in  a  ring,  only  show  me  the  ring,  I’ll  find 
her,  for  I’ve  a  load  ;  and  there’s  nothing  like  that  for  sending 
you  straight,  though  it’s  in  the  dark  ;  it  acts  like  an  instinct.  But 
you  know^  the  clear  address,  and  won’t  let  me  be  running  blind¬ 
fold.  She’s  on  the  Continent  and  has  been  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  the  capital  of  Austria,  which  is  a  Catholic  country,  and 
they’ve  Irish  blood  in  the  service  there,  or  they  had.  I  could 
drop  on  my  knees  to  yon  !  ” 

The  declaration  was  fortunately  hushed  by  a  supplicating 
ardour,  or  ]\Ir.  Adister  would  have  looked  more  surprised  than 
his  niece.  He  stepped  out  of  the  library  window  as  they  were 
passing,  and,  evidently  with  a  mind  occupied  by  his  own  affairs. 
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held  up  an  oi^en  letter  for  Caroline’s  perusal.  She  took  a  view 
of  the  handwriting. 

“Any  others?”  she  said. 

“You  will  consider  that  one  enough  for  the  day,”  was  his 
answer. 

Patrick  descended  the  terrace  and  strolled  by  the  waterside, 
grieved  at  their  having  bad  news,  and  vexed  with  himself  for 
being  a  stranger,  unable  to  console  them. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  all  three  riding  to  the  market- 
town,  where  Mr.  Adister  paid  a  fruitless  call  on  his  lawyer. 

“  And  never  is  at  home  !  never  w'as  known  to  be  at  home  when 
wanted!”  he  said,  springing  back  to  the  saddle. 

Caroline  murmured  some  soothing  words.  They  had  a  perverse 
effect. 

“His  partner!  yes,  his  partner  is  at  home,  but  I  do  not  com¬ 
municate  upon  personal  business  with  his  partner ;  and  by  and  by 
there  will  be,  I  supix)se,  a  third  partner.  I  might  as  w'ell  deposit 
my  family  history  in  the  hands  of  a  club.  His  partner  is  always 
visible.  It  is  my  belief  that  Camminy  has  taken  a  partner  that 
he  may  act  the  independent  gentleman  at  his  leisure.  I,  mean¬ 
time,  must  continue  to  be  the  mark  for  these  letters.  I  shall 
expect  soon  to  hear  myself  abused  as  the  positive  cause  of  the 
loss  of  a  Crown  !  ” 

“^Ir.  Camminy  will  probably  appear  at  the  dinner  hour,”  said 
Caroline. 

“Claret  attracts  him  :  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  duty,” 
rejoined  her  uncle. 

Patrick  managed  to  restrain  a  bubbling  remark  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  charms  of  claret  and  duty,  tempting  though  the  occasion  was 
for  him  to  throw  in  a  conversational  word  or  two. 

He  wms  rew^arded  for  listening  devoutly. 

Mr.  Adister  burst  out  again  ;  “And  why  not  come  over  here 
to  settle  this  transaction  herself? — provided  that  I  am  spared 
the  presence  of  her  Schinderhannes  !  She  could  very  well  come. 
I  have  now  received  three  letters  bearing  on  this  matter  within 
as  many  months.  Down  to  the  sale  of  her  hereditary  jewels !  I 
profess  no  astonishment.  The  jewels  may  well  go  too,  if  Crydney 
and  Welvas  are  to  go.  Disrooted  body  and  soul ! — for  a  moon¬ 
shine  title  ! — a  gaming-table  foreign  knave  ! — Known  for  a 
knave! — A  young  gentlewoman? — a  wild  Welsh  ...  !” 

Caroline  put  her  horse  to  a  canter,  and  the  exclamations  ended, 
leaving  Patrick  to  shuffle  them  together  and  read  the  riddle  they 
presented,  and  toss  them  to  the  wind,  that  they  might  be  blown 
back  on  him  by  the  powers  of  air  in  an  intelligible  form. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

The  Naval  “  Danger-period.” 

At  the  opening  of  year  after  year  during  the  last  decade  we 
have  called  attention  with  increasing  earnestness  to  the  gravest 
subject  of  national  concern.  The  next  twelvemonth  wdll  mean 
a  further  and  very  ominous  change  in  the  relative  positions  of 
England  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the  most  vital  factor  of 
completed  strength  at  sea.  German  rivalry,  still  developing  with 
even  more  rapidity  than  any  alarmist  had  predicted,  has  reached 
a  ixjint  which  will  engage  our  attention  more  and  more  seriously 
as  the  New  Year  wears  on,  and  must  absorb  us  in  the  present 
survey  at  the  outset  of  1910  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  topic. 
Not  one  citizen  in  thousands  realises  the  startling  and  unprece¬ 
dented  change  in' our  position  afloat  whicli  will  be  effected  before 
the  nation  is  twelve  months  older.  At  this  moment  immediate 
facts  alone  are  as  misleading  as  falsehood.  We  have  seven 
Dreadnoughts  in  commission.  Not  another  European  nation  has 
one.  In  that  sense  it  may  be  that  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
at  the  pitch  of  our  power.  But  that  advantage  will  disappear 
with  almost  appalling  swiftness.  Germany  is  now  launching  her 
new  Dreadnoughts  by  squadrons.  It  is  possible  that  by  the  end 
of  the  present  year  she  may  have  nine  of  these  ships  against  our 
ten.  It  is  possible  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1911 
German  rate  of  progress  wall  so  run  neck  and  neck  with  ours  that, 
while  numbers  on  each  side  wall  grow  steadily,  our  superiority 
in  the  Dreadnought  type  of  vessel  may  continue  to  be  no  more 
than  a  single  ship.  No  one  can  tell  us  with  certainty  that  this 
situation — far  w^orse  than  any  alarmist  up  to  the  revelations  of 
last  March  would  have  dared  to  prophesy — will  not  actually  occur. 
But  even  the  most  determined  optimists  can  only  promise  ns 
cold  comfort  in  this  matter.  They  assure  us  that  throughout 
what  is  called  the  danger-period  w'hich  will  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  next  year  w^e  shall  have  a  lead  over  Germany  of  three 
vessels  of  the  decisive  type.  Upon  a  comparison  as  close  as  that 
England  has  never  yet  depended  since  her  sea-power  was  founded. 
The  most  favourable  estimate  may  be  set  out  as  follow's  (con¬ 
densed  from  The  Nary  League  Annual,  1909-10)  :  — 

DREADNOUGHTS  COMMISSIONED. 
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The  margin,  let  us  repeat,  cannot  be  more  than  this  table  shovrs 
and  may  be  less.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the 
coining  year  will  work  from  our  poinf  of  view  something  like 
an  evil  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  sea-power. 

The  Kaiser’s  Policy  and  its  Cost. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  Take  another.  When  we  have' 
glanced  at  it  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  devoting  the  whole  of  this  survey  to  the  coming  and  more 
acute  and  perilous  phase  of  the  naval  rivalry  between  England 
and  Germany.  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  problem  is  seen 
in  the  Naval  Estimates  recently  laid  before  the  Eeichstag.  They 
amounted  to  .f’2‘2,000,000.  That  is  nearly  as  much  as  w’e  were 
spending  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  world-wide  and  unchallenged 
naval  supremacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  War. 
The  financial  comparison  will  be  analysed  in  greater  detail  at 
another  point  in  these  pages ;  but  certain  broad  facts  must  be 
repeated  and  grasjwd  if  we  are  to  realise  what  is  before  us. 
German  naval  expenditure,  then,  is  almost  tenfold  what  it  was 
before  the  Emperor  William  came  to  the  throne.  It  was 
£•2,800,000  in  1888.  It  was  doubled,  and  reached  T5,700,000,  by 
1897.  By  1905  it  was  doubled  yet  again,  and  reached  then  the 
very  respectable  sum  of  Til, 400 ,000.  Finally,  by  a  supreme 
stroke  of  audacity,  the  feat  has  been  repeated  once  more,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  decade  the  doubling  process  has  lifted  the 
German  Naval  Estimates  to  the  present  figure  of  T‘22,000,000. 
There  is  no  sign  of  a  pause.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  still 
in  the  future  can  be  that  before  many  years  are  over — unless  we 
take  measures  unmistakable  enough  to  arrest  the  pace — the 
Kaiser’s  method  of  advancing  the  strength  of  his  Fleet 
by  geometrical  progression  will  be  continued  on  a  still  more 
colossal  scale.  Matters  have  already  gone  further  than  even 
pessimists  anticipated  at  the  outset  of  this  struggle.  We  have 
clearly  arrived  at  the  critical  point.  Unless  we  can  arouse  our¬ 
selves  during  the  present  year  the  clear  probability  is  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  win. 

Can  we  Neutralise  the  Admiralty? 

Foreign  pressure  where  felt  has  always  had  a  strong  effect  upon 
the  governing  system  of  nations.  INIilitary  necessities  maintain 
the  monarchical  executive  in  Geraiany  and  make  responsible 
I\rinistries  impossible.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  naval 
necessities  will  not  compel  even  in  this  country  a  very  serious 
modification  of  our  existing  Parliamentary  system.  For  other 
reasons  the  Constitution  is  at  this  moment  “in  the  melting  pot  ’’ ; 
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and  when  we  are  discussing  the  future  or  the  fate  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  it  will  hardly  be  considered  impious  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  withdrawal  of  at  least  one  vital  department  of 
administration  from  the  influence  of  party  changes  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  practice,  by  which 
Naval  Estimates  may  rise  or  fall  upon  any  exchange  of  places 
between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs — and  in  consequence  of 
verdicts  pronounced  at  the  polls  upon  matters  which  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Fleet  than  with  pragmatism — is  in  every  way 
the  maddest  freak  by  which  the  play  of  faction  has  yet  endangered 
our  existence.  If  the  Navy  is  not  neutralised  and  its  sufficiency 
and  efficiency  established  at  a  standard  giving  us  as  much  security 
as  it  is  reasonably  possible  for  human  vigour  to  provide,  then  let 
ns  be  sure  that  we  shall  never  again  know  what  safety  means  in 
face  of  the  methodical  and  regular  development  of  the  Kaiser’s 
Navy  ensured  by  the  executive  system  of  Germany.  This  is 
clearly  a  proposition  wdth  which,  if  it  could  be  separately  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  country,  the  vast  majority  of  sane  men  would 
agree.  Yet  to  incorporate  that  idea  as  a  permanent  principle  of 
government  may  be  difficult ;  and  it  is  not  out  of  the  question 
that  under  any  real  single-Chamber  system — which,  as  matters 
work  out,  w’ould  sometimes  be  in  effect  a  single-Minister 
system — a  temporary  majority  and  the  politician  dominating  it 
might  be  able,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  true  will  of  the  nation,  to 
embarrass  or  diminish  our  own  naval  preparations  for  a  session 
or  two  to  an  extent  that  might  easily  deprive  us  of  our  advantage 
over  an  energetic  enemy  seizing  the  moment  of  our  slackness  to 
redouble  its  exertions. 

The  Cabinet  and  its  Dissensions. 

Lord  Rosebery  recommended  once  that,  in  order  to  secure  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy,  certain  of  our  institutions  should  be  neutralised. 
That  was  a  suggestion  to  which  the  country  will  yet  be  compelled 
to  return.  Lord  Rosebery  was  thinking  chiefly  at  that  time 
of  foreign  affairs.  His  words  apply  more  es])ecially  at  this 
moment  to  a  department  of  our  business  more  vital  far  than 
even  diplomacy.  Half  a  generation  ago  the  outlook  for  the  future 
relations  of  the  nation  and  the  Navy  seemed  more  satisfactory 
than  it  had  been  for  many  decades.  Thanks  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  under  Lord  Spencer’s  regime  from  1892 
to  1895,  our  former  extent  and  rapidity  of  construction  were 
maintained  and  even  increased.  Even  i\Ir.  Gladstone’s  hostility 
to  Naval  Estimates  in  these  circumstances  did  not  avail  to  abate 
them.  With  the  formation  of  Sir  Henry  Camphell-Banncrman’s 
Government  and  with  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  subsequent 
Premiership,  that  situation  was  changed.  After  a  period  of 
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apparent  quiescence ,  in  which  Germany  was  only  lying  back  for  a 
better  spring,  her  rivalry  was  resumed  in  a  far  more  formidable 
shape  than  before.  By  a  swift  expansion  of  her  capacity  for 
turning  out  guns  and  ships,  she  had  made  certain  of  being  able 
more  than  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  somewhat  grim  result 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  our  anticipations  for  1910  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  moment.  Here  let  it  be  said  that  the  Cabinet 
was  again  riven  with  dissensions  upon  the  naval  question.  One 
section  was  in  favour  of  eight  Dreadnoughts ;  another  section 
actually  fought  for  four,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  Germany  was 
known  to  be  making.  A  Budget  produced  after  the  sombre 
debates  of  last  March,  and  raising  unprecedented  sums  for  other 
purposes,  nominally  provided  for  only  four.  How  is  it  possible 
for  any  thinking  man,  believing  in  naval  supremacy,  no  matter 
what  party  he  may  claim,  to  defend  this  proceeding?  The  issue 
was  reopened  again  and  again.  The  Ministerial  Press  took  open 
sides  in  a  Cabinet  quarrel  which  ought  never  to  have  occurred  at 
all,  but  if  it  did  ought  to  have  been  waged  in  privacy  and  under 
the  seal  of  confidence.  By  this  means,  however,  the  whole  world 
knew  that  the  issue  had  been  reopened  again  and  again.  The 
spectacle  of  our  divisions  encouraged  foreign  efforts,  were  by 
contrast  a  substantial  moral  aid  to  them,  and  could  have  no 
result  but  to  force  up  the  ultimate  cost  of  sea-power  against 
ourselves.  The  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  resisted, 
obstructed,  impeded  in  a  country  whose  very  life  and  power  and 
commerce  and  Empire  depend  utterly  upon  control  of  the  sea  ; 
while  a  great  military  people,  well  able  to  exist  without  a  navy, 
and  developing  a  mighty  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its 
fighting  force  to  a  maximum  on  both  elements,  was  in  a  position 
to  pursue  its  plans  with  silence,  smoothness,  and  celerity. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Georg^e  and  “  Futile  Expenditure.” 

This  is  a  contrast  which  must  seem  tolerably  damning  in  the 
eyes  of  any  philosophic  politician  who  desires  that  the  existence 
of  our  dominion  and  even  English  liberty  with  it  shall  be  indeed 
maintained.  Bad  as  is  the  retrospect,  however,  the  prospect 
before  us  is  worse.  We  have  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
chooses  to  consider  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the 
price  of  Admiralty  and  the  expense  of  social  reform.  Germany 
has  led  the  way  in  social  reform  simultaneously  with  the  steady 
increase  of  an  enormous  and  predominant  army  and  with  the 
rapid  creation  of  a  fleet  the  most  powerful  except  our  own  that 
has  ever  been.  Any  citizen  rebelling  against  house  rent  in 
his  desire  for  a  more  generous  diet  would  be  as  logical  as  any 
statesman  who  professes  to  perceive  an  antagonism  betwt'en  the 
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cost  of  national  defence  and  the  claims  of  social  improvement. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  thanks  to  the  panics  which 
had  preceded,  the  Fleet  was  renewed  and  increased  at  an  expense 
exceeding  that  of  the  Siberian  Eailway.  Our  investment  was 
the  mord  profitable  of  the  two.  Had  not  the  Navy  stood  at  a  point 
of  overwhelming  and  unassailable  superiority  during  the  South 
African  crisis,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  would  have  been 
attacked  by  a  European  coalition.  The  expense,  though  nothing 
to  the  premiums  now  required  for  adequate  naval  insurance,  was 
admittedly  heavy,  but  for  a  certainty  we  were  saved  by  it.  Yet 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  remains  subject  to  his  fixed  idea.  He  talks 
of  “futile  expenditure.”  He  deplores  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part 
of  the  yield  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Budget  of  1894  went  to 
the  purposes  of  national  defence ;  and  he  protests  that  if  he  can 
secure  a  majority  in  the  coming  elections  he  will  never  allow  the 
proceeds  of  his  financial  policy  to  be  “frittered  aw^ay”  in  like 
manner.  To  the  present  writer  this  seems  the  most  dangerous 
course  to  which  any  ^Minister  possessing  the  ascendant  in  a  party 
has  ever  yet  pledged  himself.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  given  and  exerts  increased  power  to  harass  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  to  keep  our  naval  preparations  at  the  minimum, 
then  it  will  soon  be  seen  from  the  facts  and  figures  to 
which  we  shall  presently  invite  attention  that  there  can  be  no 
rational  hope  of  maintaining  anything  like  an  assured  mastery 
even  of  the  near  seas,  much  less  a  combined  naval  and  military 
organisation  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  our  international 
partnerships  and  the  maintenance  of  our  dominion. 

The  Navy  and  Party. 

There  is  a  new  epoch.  The  whole  character  of  our  domestic 
politics  is  changed.  Few  things  in  connection  with  them  will 
ever  be  again  what  they  were  before.  The  political  future  was 
never  more  uncertain.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  tariffs  and 
sea-power  and  the  ideal  of  the  free  nation  trained  in  arms,  and 
in  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  in  strong  social 
reform  for  the  restoration  of  the  soundness  of  the  race  even  in 
the  cities,  as  well  as  for  the  steady  revival  of  rural  life,  may  still 
adhere  as  w^e  do  to  our  faith  in  the  fundamental  common  sense 
of  the  mass  of  our  people,  and  may  look  forward  as  w’e  do  with 
great  hope  to  the  issue  of  the  General  Election.  But  in  our 
present  conditions  there  is  inherent  the  possibility  of  more  extreme 
and — to  use  as  mild  a  word  as  possible — more  non-patriotic 
majorities  than  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  yet  known.  And 
that  House  for  a  time,  though  in  the  w'orst  event  it  would  only 
be  for  a  time,  may  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  power  as  no  single 
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Chamber  in  the  whole  world’s  history  has  ever  yet  wielded.  It 
is  intolerable  that  in  these  circumstances  naval  safety  itself 
should  depend  upon  the  issue  of  one  struggle  at  the  polls,  and 
even  upon  the  psychology — antecedents,  imagination,  tempera¬ 
ment,  nerves,  or  electioneering  predicament — of  particular 
politicians.  This,  then,  is  a  situation  which  may  well  cause  us 
to  reflect  again  upon  Lord  Rosebery’s  preaching  of  continuity  of 
policy  in  the  early  ’nineties  and  upon  his  idea  of  neutralising  in 
effect  and  making  more  or  less  immune  from  the  effect  of  party 
changes  the  departments  which  are  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
State.  It  is  quite  clear,  as  will  be  shown,  that  something  must 
be  done  with  the  Admiralty.  Everyone  on  either  side  who  really 
knows  England  is  very  well  aware  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous 
rally  of  all  the  strongest  elements  of  the  nation  before  sea-power 
is  allowed  finally  to  go  down  not  only  under  the  efforts  of  foreign 
rivalry  but  in  consequence  of  our  own  more  deadly  dissensions. 
That  uprousing  might  conceivably  come  too  late  for  any  but  the 
“wild  mob’s”  vengeance.  Reflecting  men  on  both  sides  w^ell 
realise,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not,  that  there  are  in  this 
question  the  possibilities  of  a  political  explosion  such  as  England 
has  not  known.  But  in  the  end,  if  we  mean  indeed  to  keep  our 
sea-power,  the  question  of  securing  definite  guarantees  for  con¬ 
tinuity  and  of  preventing  party  changes  from  influencing  the 
strength  of  the  Fleet  will  have  to  be  faced.  The  Naval  Estimates 
by  some  means  will  have  to  be  made  ipdependent  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  any  temporary  majority  or  of  the  personal  bias  of  any 
particular  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

“  Beggar  my  Neighbour.” 

Why  are  these  reflections  borne  in  upon  us?  Because  year 
after  year  makes  it  plainer  that  German  pressure  is  acting  not 
only  directly  but  in  all  manner  of  indirect  ways  to  transform  the 
character  of  our  whole  political  life.  At  the  opening  of  every 
single  year  since  1900,  as  we  have  said,  this  question 
has  preoccupied  us  more  and  more  urgently.  When  we 
endeavour  to  peer  ahead  at  the  beginning  of  1910, 
we  scrutinise  this  problem  more  gravely  than  ever 
before.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  an 
index-fact  which  was  not  the  less  awakening  because  it  had  long 
been  expected.  The  Kaiser  opened  the  session  of  the  Reichstag  in 
a  s^xiech  in  which  he  refrained  from  mentioning  his  navy.  The 
new  German  Naval  Estimates,  when  produced,  proved  indeed 
able  to  speak  for  themselves  with  an  eloquence  beyond  the  most 
glowing  efforts  of  Imperial  oratory.  The  figures  for  1909-10 
stood  at  the  prodigious  figure  of  f 22, 000 ,000,  a  sum  closely 
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approaching  the  service  of  our  national  debt.  Considering  the 
character  of  German  naval  interests,  this  is  a  gigantic  premium 
for  a  huge  insurance  policy  contemplating,  as  the  accountants  say, 
“investment  with  profits,”  rather  than  decease.  Let  us  look 
well  into  the  meaning  of  the  figures  we  have  already  given  and  let 
the  following  table  be  studied.  It  will  be  found  as  w'ell  worth 
study  as  any  set  of  statistics  ever  placed  under  English  eyes  :  — 

Germ.4n  and  British  Naval  Expenditure,  1890-1910. 


German. 

British. 

£ 

£ 

1890  . 

.  4,400,000  . 

17,200,000 

19,600,000 

30,000,000 

36,800,000* 

1895  . 

.  4,100,000  . 

1900  . 

.  7,600,000  . 

1904  . 

.  10,500,000  . 

1905  . 

.  11,400,000  . 

33,200,000 

1906  . 

.  12,300,000  . 

31,500,000 

1907  . 

.  13,500,000  . 

31,400,000 

1908  . 

.  16,900,000  . 

32,300,000 

1909  . 

.  20,100,000  . 

35,100,000 

1910  .... 

.  22,000,000  . 

*British  maximum. 

? 

The  Kaiser’s  Personal  Triumph.- 

Observe  certain  things  here.  Consider  the  futility  of  the  verbal 
professions  we  had  almost  unanimously  made  and  consider  the 
vanity  of  our  reliance  upon  the  superiority  of  our  national  char¬ 
acter.  When  German  rivalry  began  to  be  effective  exactly  ten 
years  ago  under  the  Xavy  Bill  introduced  by  Prince  Biilow  simul¬ 
taneously  with  our  disasters  in  the  Boer  War,  we  were  in  the 
settled  mood  of  a  very  resolute  patriotism.  Some  of  us  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  Kaiser’s  fleet,  like  the  contraband 
baby,  would  be,  after  all,  “such  a  little  one.”  Others  of  us^  utterly 
misunderstanding,  as  many  do  yet,  the  character  of  the  German 
fiscal  system  and  the  financial  rc.sources  of  that  country,  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  German  Empire  could  never  stand  the  expense 
of  bidding  against  us  seriously  for  sea-power.  Upon  those  who 
held  this  view  argument  for  a  long  time  was  lost.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation,  including  even  the  sceptical  classes  we  have 
just  mentioned,  took  another  view.  They  said  that  we  would 
w’ear  down  Germany.  We  would  demonstrate  to  that  Power  how 
absolutely  necessary  to  us  was  an  undiminished  supremacy  at 
sea.  We  would  prevent  her  from  encroaching  upon  our  lead.  No 
matter  what  she  might  spend,  her  efforts  would  mean  “futile 
expenditure.”  For  we  would  spend  enough  to  keep  her  in  the 
same  relative  position  at  the  end  of  every  given  jx'riod  as  she 
found  herself  in  at  the  opening  of  the  financial  and  technical 
struggle.  These  intentions  have  been  woefully  thwarted,  as  an- 
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other  glance  at  the  table  just  given  will  suggest.  The  comparison 
is,  of  course,  not  so  bad  as  might  appear  upon  the  surface.  The 
economies  commenced  and  chiefly  effected  under  the  last 
Unionist  Government  were  carried  out  in  connection  with  a  re¬ 
organisation  w’hich  meant  an  increase  of  fighting  strength.  But 
when'  every  allowance  is  made  for  that  fact  the  comparison 
between  these  figures  has  now  reached  a  ^xtint  which  must 
compel,  if  we  are  a  sane  people,  a  decisive  revision  of  our  whole 
naval  ix)licy.  The  Kaiser  pledged  himself  to  do  for  the  German 
Fleet  what  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  did  for  the  German 
Army.  He  has  kept  his  word.  During  his  reign  his  Naval  Esti¬ 
mates  have  been  quintupled.  For  a  long  time  the  English  figures 
were  four  times  as  large  as  the  German.  To  compare  them  then 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  comparing  the  fly  with  the  cartwheel. 
Even  down  to  1907,  the  ill-omened  year  of  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  we  were  still  spending  thrice  as  much  as  Germany. 
Working  out  her  plans  for  renewing  the  struggle  by  a  new  and 
more  resolute  competition  in  terms  of  Dreadnoughts,  the  Kaiser’s 
Government  was  moving  cautiously.  Then  came  the  supreme 
effort.  In  less  than  the  four  short  years  since  tee  prated  of  peace 
and  disarmament  before  the  Hague  Conference,  Germany  has 
almost  doubled  her  Naval  Estimates.  She  has  swung  them  up 
from  U'12,300,000  in  1906  to  T22,000,000  now.  At  the  present 
moment  Germany  is  spending  as  much  upon  her  Navy  as  we 
were  spending  upon  ours  at  the  fateful  moment  when  the 
Kruger  telegram  was  dispatched,  and  when  we,  resenting  it, 
held  the  unquestioned  and  the  unchallenged  mastery  of  all  the 
seas  of  the  world. 

A  New  British  Policy  Imperative. 

A  more  wonderful  and  dangerous  feat  of  its  kind  than  that 
which  the  German  Emperor  and  his  subjects  have  achieved  since 
then  no  nation  and  no  ruler  ever  yet  accomplished.  Two  things 
are  tolerably  certain.  One  is  unfortunately  that  we  shall  never 
again  be  able  to  spend  as  we  did  until  recently  three  times  as 
much  as  Germany  upon  the  sea-power  which  is  nevertheless  a 
thousand  times  as  vital  to  us  as  it  is  to  her.  The  second  certainty 
is  that,  cost  what  it  may,  let  Mr.  Lloyd  George  think  as  he  will 
of  “futile  expenditure,”  we  cannot  allow  the  perilous  converging 
tendency  of  the  British  and  German  naval  estimates  to  continue 
further.  Nay.  To  say  so  much  is  not  enough.  Not  only  must 
the  margin  we  still  hold  not  be  decreased  ;  it  must  be  widened. 
We  must  have  for  certainty  and  beyond  all  doubt  at  least  twice 
the  power  of  the  German  Fleet ;  and  owing  to  the  greater  expen¬ 
siveness  of  voluntary  manning,  that  means  that  our  ordinary 
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expenditure  must  be  more  than  twice  the  German  figure,  and 
that  we  must  incur  by  loan  the  extraordinary  cost  of  the  special 
effort  required  to  raise  the  Fleet  from  the  two-Power  standard, 
logically  obsolete  under  the  new  conditions  in  the  narrow  seas, 
to  the  standard  of  two  keels  to  one  by  comparison  with  the  next 
strongest  European  Power,  whether  Germany  or  any  other.  For 
if  we  mean  to  have  adequate  security,  we  shall  want  not  only 
more  battleships  and  more  subsidiary  vessels,  but  a  large  increase 
in  personnel  as  well  as  other  considerable  items  of  cost.  If  all 
this  is  to  be  provided  for,  we  ought  to  have  a  fifty  million  loan, 
and  we  ought  to  begin  twelve  Dreadnoughts  next  year.  That 
this  is  no  scare  programme  may  very  plainly  be  shown. 

How  the  Two- Power  Standard  Fails. 

The  two-Power  standard  is  now  an  unsafe  and  treacherous 
dependence  for  reasons  that  have  become  apjiarent.  That  standard 
in  a  new  thing  dating  from  little  more  than  twenty  years  back  and 
contemplating  diplomatic  and  strategical  conditions  which  have 
ceased  to  apply.  Take  the  case  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  No  one  dreams  of  having  to  meet  them  in  combination. 
But  if  we  did  so  dream  the  two-Power  standard  applied  to  that 
combination  w'ould  not  give  us  sufficient  superiority  in  the  near 
seas  over  Germany  alone.  Suppose  that  Germany  had  in  hand, 
as  will  soon  be,  or  may  even  now  be,  practically  the  case,  seven¬ 
teen  Dreadnoughts.  Suppose  the  United  States  had  six.  The 
two-Power  standard  mechanically  reckoned  w’ould  give  us  (17+6) 
+  10  per  cent.  =  2-5  battleships.  Now’  even  tw’enty-five  British 
battleships  as  against  seventeen  German  means  a  margin  so  small 
that  w’e  would  be  mad  to  depend  upon  it.  Consider  the  stakes. 
If  we  by  any  chance  lost  even  one  great  naval  action  our  whole 
national  existence  and  that  of  the  Empire  would  be  imperilled 
and  might  be  destroyed.  The  rise  of  prices  would  threaten  the 
starvation  of  the  masses  and  might  lead  to  an  anarchy  of  which 
w’e  little  dream. 

You — you — who  have  the  ordering  of  her  fleet. 

You — you — ^if  you  shall  compass  her  disgrace. 

When  all  men  starve  the  wild  mob’s  million  feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 

But  then — too  late — too  late  1 

Germany,  upon  the  other  hand,  able  to  draw’  sufficient  food  in 
emergency  from  the  Danubian  countries  by  lines  of  traffic  lying 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Continent,  would  remain  invulnerable 
by  us  even  if  she  lost  completely  at  sea  not  only  battle  after  battle 
but  the  whole  of  the  w’ar.  From  that  point  of  view"  consider  the 
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relation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  two-Power 
standard  of  twenty-five  British  Dreadnoughts  to  seventeen 
German.  If  all  our  vessels  were  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea 
the  margin  of  strength  would  be  nothing  proportionate  to  what 
we  have  at  stake.  But  now  recall  the  simple  fact  that  while 
Germany  is  concentrated  in  our  own  home  waters,  we  never 
can  concentrate  there  to  an  equal  extent  except  perhaps  for  the 
last  effort  of  a  falling  Empire. 

Further  Arg^uments  against  the  Old  Rule. 

We  have  to  distribute  our  ships.  W^e  cannot  abandon 
Australia.  We  cannot  evacuate  the  Mediterranean.  We 
have  minor  responsibilities  locking  up  elsewhere  smaller 
vessels  and  a  portion  of  our  personnel.  Allow  for  these 
things  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  while  we  might  have 
twenty-five  battleships  against  seventeen  German,  the  former 
would  not  be  all  in  the  North  Sea,  and  this  proportion  might 
practically  leave  us  dependent  in  home  waters  upon  a  bare  equality 
with  a  great  antagonist  not  exposed  to  risks  approaching  our  own, 
or  at  best  dependent  upon  a  nominal  margin  of  superiority  which 
any  accident  of  peace  or  any  chance  in  w^ar  might  destroy.  Thus 
the  tw'o-Power  standard  might  be  perfectly  preserved  and  yet 
under  the  new  conditions  our  command  even  of  the  narrow  seas 
might  be  jeopardised.  This  seems  clear  enough.  We  shall  better 
grasp  the  logical  absurdity  to  which  the  two-Power  standard  has 
now  been  reduced  if  we  imagine  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  the 
two  Powers  had  respectively — as  might  happen  after  a  war  or 
otherwise — eight  battleships  and  tw'o.  Our  present  rule  of  thumb 
would  give  us  (lO-fl)-i-lO  per  cent.  =  11.  That  might  mean 
ten  German  battleships  against  eleven  British  !  Clearly  mechani¬ 
cal  dependence  ujx)!!  the  two-Power  standard  might  lose  us  the 
sea  and  the  Empire ;  and  that  formula  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  perils  by  which  national  thought  could  be  confused. 
Finally  and  above  all,  let  us  remember  one  consideration  that  is 
constantly  forgotten  in  all  our  discussions  of  this  question. 
Germany,  not  being  exposed,  like  ourselves,  to  national  destruction 
as  a  result  of  defeat  at  sea — and  having  it  alwmys  in  her  power, 
indeed,  to  take  Continental  compensation — is  quite  prepared  to 
fling  away  her  fleet  if  by  doing  so  she  can  inflict  equivalent 
damage  upon  ourselves.  But  now  follow  out  the  bearing  of  that 
thought  and  grasp  the  startling  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  We 
began  by  saying  that  the  twm-Power  standard  might  give  us 
in  fairly  favourable  circumstances  only  a  slight  superiority 
of  force  in  the  North  Sea.  If  Germany  succeeded  in  sinking  or 
disabling  ship  for  ship,  even  though  we  might  remain  nominally 
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the  conquerors,  we  might  have  left  after  the  conflict  a  smaller 
number  of  ships  than  those  possessed  by  neutral  Powers,  and 
bv  that  means  our  naval  supremacy  might  perish  even  in  the 
hour  of  our  last  victory.  Nothing,  then,  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  two-Power  standard  cannot  ensure  us  a  sufficient  margin 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  henceforth  cannot  be  an  adequate  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  existence  of  the  Empire  or  even  of  our  own  national 
independence. 

Two- Keels -to -one  our  Historic  Policy. 

The  moral,  then,  probably  appears  already  very  clear,  but 
we  shall  now  make  it  still  clearer.  Since  the  two-Power  standard 
might  be  pedantically  maintained  and  yet  naval  supremacy  might 
by  that  very  fact  be  sacrificed,  that  formula  must  be  swept  away, 
and  in  place  of  it  must  be  adopted  another  rule  re¬ 
vived  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead — the  standard  of  two-keels-to- 
one  as  against  the  next  strongest  European  Power.  Even  that, 
as  we  have  shown ,  would  not  give  us  all  the  advantage  that  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  Owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  our 
responsibilities  and  the  intense  concentration  of  German  naval 
force,  the  new  ratio  would  not  necessarily  mean  for  us  two-to-one 
in  the  North  Sea,  but  probably  something  much  less.  In  these 
circumstances  how'  is  it  possible  for  any  politician  having  a  serious 
place  in  the  counsels  of  this  country  to  talk  of  “futile  exj^endi- 
ture  ” ;  and  how  can  any  reflecting  man  think  that  anything 
below  the  new  ratio  we  are  advocating  here  can  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  future?  The  argument,  if  it  were  not  already  conclusive, 
w'ould  be  clinched  by  the  history  of  the  matter.  The  two-Power 
standard,  so  far  from  being  a  venerable  formula,  as  most  people 
suppose,  is  a  device  as  recent  as  unscientific.  The  new  ratio 
would  be  a  reversion  to  an  old  and  sagacious  national  tradition. 
The  old  standard  used  to  be  two-keels-to-one  against  France.  This 
is  proved  by  all  investigation  of  the  records.  If  we  examine  the 
statistical  evidence  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  that  from 
Chatham’s  time  we  launched  twn  British  battleships  for  every 
French  one.  In  1778,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  struggle  at 
sea  which  saved  the  island  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  despite 
the  loss  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  we  had  137  ships  of  the  line 
against  the  68  to  which  the  strength  of  France  had  been  raised 
by  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Navy  under  Louis  XVI.  Yet  even 
Fox  condemned  the  Admiralty  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
because  they  had  not  equipped  this  country  with  a  more  vital  pre¬ 
ponderance  upon  the  element  of  our  national  being.  But  now 
let  us  go  further.  Throughout  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars  our  relative  strength  up  to  Trafalgar  gradually  became  larger 
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than  we  had  ever  known  under  conditions  of  peace.  After 
Waterloo  it  was  evident  that  the  Admiralty  were  roughly  guided 
by  the  formula  of  two-keels-to-one.  The  Eeport  of  the  Treasury 
Committee  appointed  in  1859  to  inquire  into  the  relative  strength 
of  the  British  and  French  Fleets  supplied  the  following  figures  :  — 

Battleships. 

British.  French. 


1815  .  218  113 

1830  .  106  53 

1840  .  89  44 

1850  .  86  45 


Broadly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  of  two-keels-to-one 
was  preserved  all  through  against  our  only  serious  naval  com¬ 
petitor  of  that  day. 

From  Napoleon  III.  to  William  II. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  we  did  the  right  thing  rather  after 
our  manner  without  laying  down  for  ourselves  any  clear-cut 
rule,  Napoleon  III.,  of  all  unexpected  persons,  was  the  first  to 
define  our  practice.  Lord  Malmesbury’s  memoirs  contain  the 
following  note  of  a  conversation  in  1861  :  — 

He  was  much  out  of  humour  with  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  which 
suspected  all  he  did,  and  was  always  complaining  of  his  building  ships,  and 
he  ridiculed  it  as  childish.  “  Let  each  build  what  he  considers  the  right 
number.  You  ought  to  have  twice  as  many  as  I.  They  are  your  principal 
protection.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  weighty  plea  for  the  two-to-one  standard 
was  made  by  Lord  Brassey  in  the  discussions  of  1889.  He  said  :  — 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  standard  of  strength  for  the  British  Navy  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis.  .  .  .  Looking  to  the  amount  of  our  mercantile  tonnage, 
looking  to  the  interests  we  have  at  stake  as  a  Colonial  Power,  we  should 
scarcely  be  aiming  too  high  if  we  resolved  to  maintain  our  strength  and 
our  rate  of  progress  and  construction  at  double  those  of  the  next  strongest 
navy  to  our  own.  If  this  were  our  settled  policy  it  would  tend  to  discourage 
rather  than  to  stimulate  a  rivalry  in  expenditure. 

These  words  seem  more  forcible  now  than  when  they  were 
uttered ;  and  no  more  need  be  said  to  suggest  that  the  adoption  of 
the  stronger  standard  would  be  equally  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  history  and  present  reason.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  consider  two  separate  considerations.  (1)  What  definite 
measures  would  the  adoption  of  the  two-to-one  principle  impose 
upon  ourselves?  (2)  What  wmuld  be  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  naval  policy  of  Germany  and  upon  our  relations  with  that 
Empire?  These  arc  equally  important  but  very  different  aspects 
of  the  inquiry. 
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Twelve  Dreadnoughts  this  Year? 

A  new  ratio  would  have  to  apply  to  all  categories  of  vessels. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  consideration  of  battle¬ 
ships.  Apart  from  the  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Agamemnon,  the 
value  of  the  pre-Dreadnoiight  type  under  the  new  conditions  is 
altogether  problematical.  Upon  less  than  a  two-to-one  standard 
applied  to  Dreadnoughts  we  ought  not  to  be  willing  to  rely. 
Otherwise  accidents  might  happen  of  a  kind  that  w’ould  end  our 
record  as  a  Great  Power.  For  a  commercial  nation  like  ourselves 
it  is  important  to  restore  not  only  naval  security  but  a  general 
sense  of  confidence.  To  leave  a  doubtful  factor  in  our  arrange¬ 
ments  means  recurrent  panics ;  and  panics  do  not  pay.  If  Ger¬ 
many  can  afford  to  supersede  all  her  previous  battleships  by 
Dreadnoughts ,  we  must  follow  her  example.  If  she  can  stand 
the  strain  of  doubling  her  Naval  Estimates  in  three  years,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  in  ours  the  decisive  increase  which  will 
enable  us  completely  to  recover  our  old  advantage  at  every  point. 
By  the  automatic  operation  of  the  German  Navy  Act,  that  country 
will  soon  have  seventeen  Dreadnoughts  in  hand.  We  ought, 
upon  the  arguments  set  out  in  these  pages,  to  have  built  or 
building  in  the  course  of  1910  and  as  soon  as  possible  thirty-four 
Dreadnoughts.  Even  if  we  count  on  the  Lord  Nelson  and  the 
Agamemnon,  we  have  only  arranged  as  yet  for  twenty-two.  The 
coming  Naval  Estimates  ought  to  provide  for  at  least  twelve 
Dreadnoughts ,  and  it  would  be  better  to  lay  dowm  fourteen.  The 
cost  of  lifting  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  from  the  present  level 
to  the  tw-o-to-one  standard  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  fifty  million 
loan.  The  service  of  that  addition  to  debt  w’ould  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  yield  of  a  penny  in  the  income-tax ;  and  to  that 
purpose  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ought  to  be  willing  on  recon¬ 
sideration  to  devote  one  of  the  pennies.  Unless  we  can 
shake  ourselves  out  of  national  lethargy  upon  this  question  and 
show  ourselves  not  inferior  to  Germany  in  boldness  and  decision, 
the  outlook  twelve  months  hence  may  appear  far  darker  than  it 
seems  now. 

The  “  Financial  Offensive.” 

In  the  confusion  of  our  domestic  strife  there  is  a  deadly  danger 
to  our  position.  It  seems  even  yet  almost  incredible  that  Ger¬ 
many  in  half  a  decade  has  doubled  her  Naval  Estimates  so  as  to 
raise  them  from  Til ,000 ,000  in  1905  to  T22,000,000  in  1910,  and 
that  we  should  not  yet  have  made  any  vigorous  reply.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  amount  provided  for  new  construction  by  INIr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget  is  actually  less  than  the  same  item  in  the 
German  Naval  Estimates.  We  see  how’  facts  have  outstripped 
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all  the  predictions  of  the  alarmists.  We  see  how  the  minimisers 
of  this  matter  have  been  confuted.  If  we  palter  and  waver  and 
hesitate  still,  we  shall  find  one  day  that  the  control  of  our  fate 
is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands.  Are  we  to  wait  until  German 
Estimates  are  at  >^40, 000 ,000  annually  and  our  full  security  is 
only  then  to  be  maintained  by  heaping  upon  ourselves  financial 
burthens  such  as  no  nation  yet  was  ever  called  upon  to  endure? 
Remember  that  upon  the  present  basis  of  our  proceedings  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  improvement  in  the  conditions.  From  first 
to  last  we  have  played  the  game  of  the  German  Admiralty  by 
refusing  to  take  what  has  so  long  and  so  often  been  urged  in 
these  pages — the  financial  offensive.  In  another  half-decade — 
at  the  centenary  of  Waterloo — how  shall  we  stand  then  in  the 
Tvorld?  We  shall  have  in  these  islands  about  47,000,000  of  people 
against  70,000,000  in  the  German  Empire.  If  the  competition  is 
still  to  be  conducted  upon  the  financial  initiative — and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  utmost  convenience — of  our  competitor,  we  shall 
find  it  more  difficult  than  we  think  to  get  the  better  of  this 
struggle.  Those  of  us  who  see  the  probabilities  and  have  been 
right  about  them  from  the  first  can  only  continue  to  raise  their 
voices  in  the  hope  of  rousing  England  from  moral  stupor  and 
inducing  her  to  grapple  with  an  emergency  as  when  she  is  roused 
indeed  she  can.  This  is  the  most  searching  peril  by  far  that 
ever  threatened  her.  It  is  still  encroaching  while  we  talk  about 
it ;  and  it  will  blot  out  our  national  greatness  unless  we  take  the 
only  steps  that  can  restore  us  to  a  sufficient  preponderance  of 
naval  strength  in  the  narrow  seas. 

What  would  Germany  do? 

The  next  question  is  what  the  effect  our  adoption  of  the  two- 
to-one  standard  would  have  upon  Germany  itself.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  would  be  good.  It  would  bring  the 
German  people  face  to  face  with  the  logic  of  the  situation. 
Hitherto  they  have  felt  very  little  of  the  pressure.  They  have 
been  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  our  advantage  might  be  over¬ 
come  and  that  they  would  ultimately  wear  us  down.  When  we 
look  back  we  perceive  that  we  ourselves  have  made  that  idea 
seem  reasonable  to  the  German  mind.  The  more  we  economised 
the  more  they  spent.  The  more  we  paused  in  construction  and 
babbled  of  disarmament  the  faster  they  built.  Hitherto  the 
German  Government  with  great  ability  has  turned  all  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  its  own  purposes.  When  we  mentioned  disarmament 
the  semi-official  journals  represented  us  as  a  perfidious,  brutal, 
and  yet  ludicrous  Power  seeking  to  perpetuate  our  own  supremacy 
and  yet  expecting  that  other  nations  would  help  us  to  keep  it 
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cheap.  When  we  showed  disquiet  the  German  people  were  stirred 
to  fresh  efforts  against  British  aggression.  When  we  were  senti¬ 
mental,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  with  a  Radical-Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country ,  a  little  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  Germany 
might  yield  invaluable  results.  Thus,  whatever  happened,  the 
competition  became  more  severe  and  our  advantage  continued  to 
diminish.  Is  it  not  time  to  try  another  method?  What  is  required 
is  some  plain  demonstration  to  the  German  jx^ople  themselves  of 
our  intention  to  maintain  the  unconditional  mastery  of  the  sea. 
Nothing  can  furnish  that  demonstration  but  the  adoption  of  the 
new  standard  of  two-keels-to-one  against  the  next  strongest 
European  Power.  Now  it  is  of  the  utmost  imix)rtance  that  the 
German  people  themselves  should  know  where  they  are.  Up  to  the 
present  their  misgivings  have  been  successfully  “chloroformed.” 
They  do  not  understand  w^hat  sea-power  means  to  England.  They 
cannot  realise  the  disastrous  tendencies  that  are  inherent  in  the 
present  situation.  They  have  been  led  on  from  point  to  point 
without  clearly  perceiving  how'  far  they  have  been  induced  to 
go.  They  have  indulged  false  dreams  that  the  increase  of  their 
own  numbers  and  wealth  and  the  w’eaknesses  of  our  political 
system  might  gradually  enable  them  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  without  a  struggle.  They  have  practically  built  the  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  out  of  loan.  Only  now  are  they  beginning  to  feel 
the  expense  at  all ;  and  yet  they  do  not  feel  a  pinch.  With 
the  greatest  army  in  the  world  and  Naval  Estimates  at 
U‘22,000,000  supjxjrting  a  navy  only  second  to  ours,  they  are  even 
yet  more  lightly  taxed  than  we  are.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
there  is  a  very  distinct  cleavage  of  opinion  in  Germany  upon  the 
naval  issue,  and  that  cleavage  will  become  wide  and  permanent 
if  only  we  on  our  side  take  the  decisive  action  corresponding  to 
the  last  German  Navy  Bill.  The  seriousness  of  the  competition 
would  then  be  clear.  No  one  could  deny  it.  Every  subject  of 
the  Kaiser  would  see  that  for  every  warship  commenced  on  their 
side  two  would  go  down  on  ours.  The  German  people  have  no 
desire  to  heap  charges  upon  themselves.  They  know’  that  they 
have  the  greatest  army  in  the  world.  They  know  that  we  cannot 
threaten  their  existence.  If  they  realise  that  we  are  prepared  for 
trenchant  efforts  to  defend  our  own  they  may  pause  in  the  attempt 
to  destroy  by  peace-strategy  our  naval  predominance.  Thus  the 
probabilities  are  that  there  would  bo  a  slackening  of  the  tension 
and  that  the  British  position  would  be  accepted  without  any  such 
effort  to  force  up  the  competition  in  a  way  that  would  prove  the 
German  Government  to  be  working  for  war. 
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The  Worse  Hypothesis 

In  that  case  it  would  only  remain  for  us  to  look  to  ourselves 
while  we  still  had  full  power  to  ensure  our  existence.  We  must 
face  this  worse  hypothesis.  German  capacity  for  naval  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  is  an  unknown  quantity.  We  can  surpass  it 
at  short  notice  if  we  please.  It  may  at  the  present  moment  be 
equal  to  our  own.  We  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  depend  upon 
being  able  to  build  faster  than  Germany.  For  aught  we  know 
with  certainty  she  might  be  able  for  some  time  to  turn  out  ship 
for  ship.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  impossible  that  she  might 
precipitate  a  struggle  rather  than  submit  quietly  to  the  measures 
that  would  give  us  a  more  decisive  fighting  supremacy  and  definite 
security  for  its  maintenance.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
weight  of  argument  is  all  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
two-to-one  standard  and  the  fifty  million  loan  would  make  for  peace 
and  relieve  England  and  Germany  after  a  decade  of  increasing 
tension  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  each  other.  What  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired  is  a  measure  that  would  put  an  end 
to  recrimination  and  substitute  deeds  for  words.  Never  in  our 
whole  national  life  has  there  been  anything  more  ignoble  in  its 
result  than  the  weakness  on  our  side  which  leaves  Germany  the 
financial  initiative,  which  keeps  up  the  Press  squabble,  which 
creates  the  maximum  of  political  friction  between  the  two 
countries,  and,  if  continued,  will  be  more  responsible  than 
anything  else  whatever  for  bringing  them  to  war. 

The  New  Way  of  Life. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  only  repeat  here  what  we  wrote  in  these 

I  pages  after  the  debates  of  last  March.  “The  problem  will  not 

depart.  We  shall  have  to  meet  it,  not  by  battleships  alone,  but 
by  a  new  way  of  life,  and  henceforth  we  can  never  forget  for 
an  hour  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Empire.”  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  a  new  way  of  life?  If  we  mean  to  preserve  the 
State,  and  the  task  will  not  be  easy,  do  what  we  may,  we  must 

adjust  all  our  institutions  to  that  paramount  purpose.  The 

Admiralty,  as  we  began  by  insisting,  must  be  placed  above  the 
influence  of  party  changes.  We  must  have  a  standard  of  strength 
that  will  be  ample  and  so  plain  that  no  Government  will  be  able 
to  deviate  from  it.  We  must  grasp  the  fact  that  though  we  are 
an  island  our  strategic  position  is  steadily  becoming  as  normal — 
that  is  to  say,  as  perilous — as  though  we  had  a  land  frontier. 
Above  all,  we  must  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  patriotic 
faith,  and  act  upon  the  belief  that  we  belong  to  our  country. 
Something  in  the  present  temper  of  the  average  Englishman  of 
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all  classes,  including  the  working  classes,  must  be  deeply 
changed.  What  is  fundamentally  amiss  is  this  :  that  while 
Germans,  like  Japanese,  are  trained  to  die  for  their  country,  we, 
more  than  any  other  people — except  the  Americans — are  taught  to 
live  for  ourselves.  Politics  thre^lten  to  become ,  in  a  far  grosser  sense 
than  before,  a  matter  of  bidding  for  votes  and  voting  for  material 
dividends.  We  require  a  complete  change  of  mind  and  habit, 
and  it  can  only  be  brought  about  by  training  every  boy  and  man 
in  definite  ideals  of  patriotism  and  in  the  efiicient  aptitude  for 
national  defence. 

National  Duty  and  Military  Training. 

There  is  no  space  to  argue  the  purely  military  question  here. 
Opportunities  for  that,  and  need  to  use  them,  will  come.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  another  year  some  broad  considerations  may 
be  retreated.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  system  of  our 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  maintained  upon  the  present  basis.  We 
are  attempting  to  poise  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex.  France,  as  we 
have  said  again  and  again,  cannot  act  partly  in  our  interests  and 
expose  herself  to  destruction,  unless  we  can  help  her  on  land. 
And  if  we  cannot  help  France,  then  we  cannot  help  Russia,  and 
she  cannot  help  us.  These  are  primary  truths,  and  if  we 
remain  blind  to  them  we  shall  find  ourselves  once  more  in  an 
isolation  that  will  not  be  splendid,  for  we  shall  have  forfeited 
the  sea-security  that  made  it  so.  Germany  would  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  her  Continental  base,  or  at  least  to  throw"  all  the  future 
increase  of  her  resources  into  naval  expansion.  With  a  national 
military  system,  not  on  the  Continental  model,  but  giving  us  the 
capacity  for  rapid  development  in  w'ar,  w"e  might  have  the 
strongest  and  soundest  system  of  alliances  in  the  world,  and  we 
might  ensure  our  owm  successful  progress,  social  and  Imperial, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  international  peace.  If  w^e  do  not 
adopt  national  service,  it  will  be  because  we  have  lost  the  elfec- 
tive  sense  of  national  duty,  and  the  future  will  belong  to  the 
peoples  that  still  possess  it.  It  is  true  for  States  as  w^ell  as  for 
individuals,  that  those  w’ho  risk  life  shall  have  it.  The  peoples 
who  are  trained,  like  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  to  die  for  their 
country  must  of  necessity  vanquish  those  whose  citizens  live 
for  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  democracy  in  Great 
Britain  can  continue  blind  to  the  modern  conditions  of  national 
existence,  or  can  persist  in  a  course  w"hich  would  mean,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  the  loss  of  sea-power,  liberty  and  Empire,  as 
the  result  of  a  single  generation  of  unchecked  popular 
Government. 
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The  Dominions  and  the  Navy. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  of  Greater  Britain?  Canada  is  founding 
a  navy  of  her  own.  A  few  decades  hence,  it  might  begin  to  be 
a  serious  force  in  the  world  if  the  territories  of  the  Dominion  are 
still  under  the  same  flag.  There  is  lively  dissension  on  the 
whole  subject.  Some  Quebec  Liberals  are  still  against  all  naval 
expenditure.  Many  Conservatives  denounce  “tinpot  navies” 
and  are  strongly  in  favour  of  direct  contributions  to  the  Imiierial 
Fleet ;  but  there  seems  not  the  slightest  chance  of  unanimity  in 
this  sense.  Australia  is  also  creating  a  Federal  Navy  which 
will  not  he  able  for  many  years  to  throw  a  sensible  weight  into 
the  strategical  scales.  With  the  system  of  direct  contributions 
New  Zealand  is  not  entirely  satisfied.  South  Africa,  as  yet, 
is  not  moving.  One  conclusion  is  clear.  What  was  called  last 
spring  the  “Awakening  of  the  Empire”  upon  the  naval  problem 
has  not  been  very  effective  for  strictly  Imperial  purposes.  Under 
the  systems  they  have  decided  to  adopt — and  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  that,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  sentiment  in  Greater 
Britain,  no  other  course  was  [X)ssible — Australia  and  Canada  can 
neither  save  themselves  at  all  nor  effectually  help  us.  Stern 
experience  may  teach  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
necessity  of  larger  sacrifices  and  closer  combination  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  each  other.  Meanwhile,  this  island  must 
go  fonvard  by  its  own  strength,  and  upon  that  the  whole  Empire 
depends.  Australian  and  Canadian  squadrons  can  do  nothing  to 
affect  the  issue  in  the  North  Sea.  Our  efforts  in  the  North  Sea 
may  mean  all  for  them.  That  is  the  situation  and  we  must  rise 
to  it.  If  we  have  full  determination  to  keep  the  sea,  we  can 
keep  it.  Though  the  price  will  he  high,  w'e  can  pay  it ;  and  nohing 
in  our  history  would  be  greater  than  the  spectacle  of  this  little 
island  staking  all  its  resources  once  more  for  naval  supremacy, 
wearing  down  a  more  formidable  rivalry  than  wre  have  ever  yet 
met,  and  holding  on  at  all  costs  through  peace,  and  if  need  be 
through  war,  until  events,  far  hence  perhaps,  shall  compel,  as  they 
will,  the  fighting  partnership  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
world. 

J.  L.  G.\rvin. 
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The  Irish  Question. 

Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  published  in  that  journal 
on  October  14th,  lamented  “the  incurable  ignorance  prevailing 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  principles,  details,  and 
past  history  of  the  Irish  Land  Question,  and  as  to  its  present 
position.”  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  lament  was  well  founded. 
But  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  Birrell  rightly  bewailed  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Irish  Land  Question.  It  extends  to  the  Irish 
Question  generally,  of  which  arrangements  for  land  purchase 
form  only  part.  How  dense  that  ignorance  is,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  confession  recently  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he 
has  never  even  read  the  Act  of  Union.  If  so  diligent  a  politician 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  thus  far  pursued  his  researches  on 
the  Irish  Question,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  most  members  of 
the  moribund  Parliament  are  more  advanced  in  its  study.  Can 
we  reasonably  suppose  that  among  the  English  and  Scotch  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  legislate  for  Ireland,  there  shall  be  found  fifty 
righteous  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves  in 
any  degree  for  that  duty?  Or  is  it  not  much  more  likely  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  not  even  ten  shall  be  found?  Any¬ 
how’,  it  gives  rise  to  unspeakable  reflections  that,  while  no  one 
can  practise  the  law,  or  medicine,  or  even  dispense  drugs, 
in  this  country,  without  some  guarantee  of  his  fitness,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  far-reaching,  the  most  delicate  problems 
of  statecraft  are  entrusted  to  persons  destitute  of  the  quite 
elementary  knowledge  needed  for  even  comprehending  them. 
Mr.  Redmond  was  well  warranted  in  writing  :  “It  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  not  only  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  but  many  English 
statesmen,  do  not  yet  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
demand,  or  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  many  even  intelligent  Englishmen  who  do  not  know 
that  there  ever  was  a  Parliament  in  Ireland ;  while  the  number 
who  are  aware  that  the  old  Irish  Parliament  was  almost  coeval, 
and  actually  co-ordinate  with  the  English  Parliament,  might  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hand.”^  No;  British  statesmen 
don’t  know  and  they  don’t  want  to  know’  about  that.  Absorbed 

(1)  Introduction  to  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien’s  A  Hundred  Years  of  Irish  History, 
p.  25. 
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in  the  struggle  for  place  and  power,  they  are  of  those  whose  eyes 
the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded.  Their  energies  are  devoted 
to  playing  the  party  game.  Not  facts  but  votes  are  of  importance 
to  them.  The  history  of  Ireland,  the  aspirations  of  Ireland,  the 
needs  of  Ireland,  are  matters  which  do  not  enter  their  minds. 
There  are  in  the  vanishing  House  of  Commons  betw’een  eighty 
and  ninety  Nationalist  votes.  They  were  not  indeed  of  the 
supreme  imix>rtance  either  to  Ins  or  Outs  that  Irish  votes  some¬ 
times  are.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  was  so  large  as 
to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  them.  But  if  Irish  votes  were  not 
wanted  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
wanted  very  badly,  as  the  by-elections  showed,  in  many  con¬ 
stituencies  where  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor. 
And  the  Government  was  ready  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  them. 
Irish  legislation  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Birrell  on  lines  dictated 
by  the  Nationalist  members  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland 
has  been  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy  in  order  to  further  their 
policy.  Of  course,  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  party  game.  With  two  exceptions,  the  Liberal  party  has 
held  office,  since  the  first  Reform  Bill,  by  the  support,  or  the  suf¬ 
ferance,  of  the  Irish  representatives.  Nor,  if  we  are  to  credit  a 
curious  chapter  in  Lord  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone — and  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  not — are  the  Liberals  the  only  party 
which  has  been  prepared  to  make  a  deal  with  them.  But  really 
the  party  point  of  view  interests  little,  and  is  daily  interesting 
less,  the  great  majority  of  “sensible  and  just  Englishmen,”  to 
use  Cobbett’s  phrase.  They  ask  themselves  a  question  not  often 
asked  by  the  players  of  the  party  game,  for  whom,  indeed,  it  is 
an  inconvenient  question.  They  ask  what  is  the  real  significance 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  what  is  the  goal  at  which  that  party 
aims?  Let  us  see  what  the  true  answer  to  this  question  is. 

The  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party  are  the  proper  persons  to 
reply  to  it.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Butcher,  speaking  recently  “on 
behalf  of  the  Unionist  Associations  of  Ireland,”  said,  “Home 
Rule  is  a  shifty,  shuffling  affair,  which  varies  according  to  the 
audience,  the  country,  and  the  climate.”  With  all  due  deference 
to  Mr.  Butcher,  I  think  this  hardly  fair.  The  leaders  of  the  Home 
Rule  or  Nationalist  movement  appear  to  me  to  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  candid  in  their  utterances.  Ijet  us  go  back  to  Mr.  Parnell  : 
that  will  suffice  for  the  present  moment  ;  we  will  go  back  further 
later  on.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1875.  In  four  years  he  was 
a  power  in  the  countr\' ;  and  the  Home  Rule  movement  still 
bears  the  impress  which  he  gave  it.  It  was  at  Mayo,  on 
November  5th,  1885,  that  he  made  his  famous  declaration  of 
principles:  “Speaking  for  myself,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  Irish 
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people,  and  for  all  my  colleagues  in  Parliament,  I  have  to  declare 
that  we  will  never  accept,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  anything 
but  the  full  and  complete  right  to  arrange  our  own  affairs,  to 
make  our  land  a  nation,  to  secure  for  her,  free  from  outside 
control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.”  And  now  we  will  turn  to  the  present  leader  of  the 
Home  Kule  party.  At  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  on  September 
4th,  1907,  Mr.  Eedmond  said  :  ‘‘The  Irish  National  party  stands 
to-day  in  exactly  the  same  position  that  Parnell  stood.  We  have 
not  changed  our  demand.  Our  demand  remains  to-day  absolutely 
as  it  was  when  Parnell  accepted  the  statutory  Parliament,  with 
an  Executive  responsible  to  it.”  Three  months  before  he  had 
said  at  Newry  :  ‘‘I  remember  when  Parnell  was  asked  whether 
he  would,  on  behalf  of  the  united  Nationalist  nation  that  he 
represented,  accept  as  a  final  settlement  the  Home  Pule  com¬ 
promise  proposed  by  Gladstone.  I  remember  his  answer.  He 
said,  ‘  I  believe  in  the  policy  of  taking  from  England  anything 
we  can  wring  from  her  w’hich  will  strengthen  our  arms  to  go 
on  for  more.  I  will  accept  the  Home  Eule  compromise  of  Glad¬ 
stone  as  an  instalment  of  our  rights,  but  I  refuse  to  say  that  it 
is  a  final  settlement  of  the  national  question,  and  I  declare  that 
no  man  shall  set  a  boundary  to  the  onward  march  of  the  nation.’ " 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his  earlier  utterances.  Thus  at 
Kanturk,  on  November  17th,  1895,  he  declared  :  ‘‘Ireland  for 
the  Irish  is  our  motto,  and  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  is,  in  one  word,  to  drive  English  rule,  sooner  or 
later,  bag  and  baggage,  from  our  country.”  And  at  Cork,  on 
October  23rd,  1901,  he  explained:  ‘‘This  United  Irish  League 
is  not  merely  an  agrarian  movement.  It  is  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time,  a  national  movement;  and  those  of  us  who  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rouse  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  as  we  endeavoured 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Land  League,  to  rouse  them, 
are  doing  so,  not  merely  to  obtain  the  removal  of  their  particular 
grievances,  but  because  we  believe  that  by  rousing  them  we 
will  be  strengthening  the  national  movement  and  helping  us  to 
obtain  our  end,  which  is,  after  all,  the  national  independence  of 
Ireland.”  As  a  pendant  to  all  this,  take  the  following  telegram 
despatched  by  Mr.  Eedmond,  on  October  7th  last,  to  Mr.  M.  J. 
Eyan,  President  of  the  United  Irish  League  of  America  :  ‘‘A 
great  crisis  in  the  Irish  struggle  has  arisen.  A  General  Election 
is  certain  within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  that  Election  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  at  stake,  and  with  the  veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear  the  last  obstacle  to  Home 
Eule.”  1 

(1)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  encumber  my  pages  with  the  references— 
they  are  before  me — to  the  sources  whence  T  derive  these  pronouncements. 
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Now  what  are  we  to  say  to  these  declarations?  The  present 
is  the  outcome  of  the  past.  Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Ireland 
—the  briefest  glance  at  the  dismal,  the  ghastly  story,  will  suffice. 
The  Irish  are  a  Celtic  i>eople.  The  whole  of  their  country  has 
been  confiscated  three  times  over  for  the  benefit  of  an  alien  race. 
The  Irish  are  a  Catholic  people.  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  endeavour  of 
England  has  been  to  force  upon  them,  by  every  manner  of 
tyranny,  Protestantism,  their  sacred  edifices  and  religious  endow¬ 
ments  being  conferred  upon  an  alien  Church.  And  under  the 
Tudors  began  the  commercial  invasion  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  scheme  (writes  Mrs.  Green)  was  fully  mapped  out  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  exiled,  and  the  countries  made 
vacant  and  waste  for  English  peopling;  “then  the  King  might  say  Ireland 
was  clearly  won,  and  after  that  he  would  be  at  little  cost  and  receive  great 
profits,  and  men  and  money  and  pleasure.”  There  would  be  no  such 
difficulty,  Henry’s  advisers  said,  to  “subdue  or  exile  them  as  hath  been 
thought,”  for  lands  settled  by  the  English  would  be  centres  from  which  the 
plantations  could  be  spread  into  the  surrounding  territories,  and  the  Irishry 
steadily  pushed  back  at  last  into  the  sea.  Henceforth  the  English  never 
wavered  from  their  intention  to  “exterminate  and  exile  the  country 
people  of  the  Irishry.”  .  .  .  Troops  were  poured  into  the  country;  them¬ 
selves  fed  by  the  corn  of  Danzic  and  the  fish  of  Newfoundland,  they  were 
charged  to  exterminate  a  people  by  famine,  and  “reform  Ireland  by 
replenishing  it  with  English  inhabitants.”  The  soldiers  prepared  the  way 
for  speculators,  who  held  royal  licenses  to  seize  all  the  yarn  and  wool  of 
the  country,  to  engross  all  its  corn,  to  capture  all  the  carrying  trade. 
While  the  Continental  trade  of  Ireland  was  destroyed,  a  debased  system 
of  coinage  was  found  useful  in  drawing  to  London  the  profits  of  her 
English  trade.  So  thorough  was  the  work  of  “reformation,”  that  before 
it  was  complete  the  flourishing  towns  of  Ireland  sank  into  ruins,  the 
people  lay  dead  in  thousands  upon  the  fields,  and  the  new  planters  used 
even  the  former  chiefs  “  to  bear  and  draw  with  their  fellows.”  For 
complete  subjection  it  was  also  held  that  the  mind  of  the  people  must  be 
atrophied — and  the  destruction  of  their  law,  history,  language,  poetry, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  easily  literature  is  disturbed,  we 
may  see  from  the  effects  of  the  Norman  invasion  in  England  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  In  Ireland  there  was  more  annihilation.  Schools  in  town  and 
country  were  broken  up,  books  destroyed,  professors  of  learning  slain  or 
turned  out  to  beggary.  No  Irish  University  was  allowed  :  Irishmen  were 
permitted  or  forbidden  to  study  at  Oxford  as  it  suited  the  Imperial  policy. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  replace  the  old  learning,  which  had  been  destroyed, 
by  any  new  study.  The  printing  press,  when  it  had  issued  some  treason 
proclamations,  a  Protestant  catechism,  a  Bible,  lay  idle.  The  education 
offered  to  the  Irish  by  England,  was  the  same  as  that  offered  to  Greece 
at  that  time  by  the  Turks — a  tribute  of  children  to  be  separated  from  every 
tie  of  country  and  of  race,  trained  in  the  Imperial  conqueror’s  religion,  and 
enrolled  in  the  Imperial  service.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  sickening  story  of  Irish  wrongs 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

(1)  The  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Ireland,  pp.  464-467. 
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There  is  a  dictum,  I  think,  of  Kant’s  that  “law  should  be  the 
passionless  expression  of  right.”  The  law  by  which  Ireland  was 
governed,  during  those  three  centuries,  was  the  passionate  ex¬ 
pression  of  wrong.  iNIr.  Gladstone  was  well  warranted  when,  in 
his  famous  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  his  first  Home  Eule 
Bill,  he  asserted  :  “Go  into  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world, 
ransack  the  literature  of  all  countries,  find  if  you  can  a  single 
voice,  a  single  book,  in  which  the  conduct  of  England  towards 
Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  except  with  bitter  and  profound 
condemnation.”  It  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Grattan  :  “To  find 
a  worse  government  than  the  government  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  you  must  go  to  Hell  for  your  policy  and  to  Bedlam  for 
your  discretion.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
indeed,  a  gleam  of  hope  visited  the  unhappy  country.  In  1778 
the  movement  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  began  among  the  Protest¬ 
ants  of  the  north  to  protect  the  town  of  Belfast  against  French  in¬ 
vasion  ;  and  quickly  it  spread — to  quote  the  words  of  ]Mr.  Lecky— 
“to  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  war  of  religions  and  castes, 
w'hich  had  so  long  divided  the  people,  vanished  like  a  dream.”' 
The  Volunteers  soon  numbered  60,000  men,  well  disciplined  and 
appointed,  and  then  in  1782  the  boon  of  legislative  independence 
was  conceded  to  their  demands,  the  English  Statute  explicitly 
providing  that  “the  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  make  laws 
for  the  Irish  people  shall  at  no  time  be  questioned  or  question¬ 
able” — w’ords  which  read  strangely  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  In  the  next  decade  came  the  conspiracy  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  culminating  in  the  mad  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the 
abominable  atrocities  of  its  repression.  Then  followed  the  legis¬ 
lative  Union,  concerning  which  I  see  no  reason  for  dissenting 
from  the  judgment  recently  passed  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  :  “The 
Union  may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  by  political  necessity 
combined  with  the  exhaustion  and  panic  following  uimn  a  civil 
war.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  bishops,  the  best  judges,  perhaps,  of 
the  interests  of  their  people,  were  for  the  measure,  and  the  chief 
of  them  took  an  active  part  in  its  favour.”  ^  But  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  England  virtually  promised  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  as  the  condition  of  the  Union.  For  twenty-eight  years 
that  promise  remained  unfulfilled ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  ful¬ 
filled,  the  fulfilment  was  due  to  fear.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
frankly  confessed  that  it  was  conceded  to  avoid  civil  war.  That 

(1)  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  79. 

(2)  The  United  Kingdom :  A  Political  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  294.  I  agree 
also  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that  too  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  the 
means  whereby  the  Union  was  carried.  Votes  were  on  sale — they  often  are — 
and  they  w'ere  bought.  From  the  ethical  point  of  view,  the  way  in  which  they 
were  bought  does  not  much  matter. 
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was  the  one  great  measure  of  justice  granted  to  Ireland  for  forty 
years  after  the  legislative  Union.  And  the  various  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  justice  which  she  has  obtained  since,  have  been  given 
grudgingly  and  as  of  necessity,  the  hand  of  Protestantism  being 
ever  outstretched  to  arrest,  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  to  maim  and 
mutilate  them.  “Nothing,”  said  John  Bright,  “has  been  done 
for  Ireland  except  under  the  influence  of  terror.”  The  disestab¬ 
lishment  and  most  incomplete  disendowment  of  that  gigantic 
iniquity,  the  Irish  Protestant  Church — a  measure  accompanied 
by  colossal  jobbery — came  in  1869,  and  in  1870  what  purported 
to  be  a  measure  of  Land  Eeform  :  but  both  were  extorted  by 
Fenianism.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  as  we  learn  from  Lord 
Morley’s  work,  that  these  two  Acts  would  settle  the  Irish  diffi¬ 
culty.^  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  still  more  unsettled  it.  No  real 
measure  of  land  reform  came  until  1881.  The  Act  of  that  year 
was  due  to  one  of  the  most  lawless  and  most  violent  associations 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  Land  League.  And  it  was 
precisely  because  of  its  lawlessness  and  violence  that  the  Land 
League  succeeded.  As  we  survey  the  dealings  of  England  with 
Ireland  during  the  nineteenth  century,  w'e  must  acknowledge 
that  they  arc  marked  by  ignorance  and  ineptitude  for  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel ;  nay ,  worse  still ,  that  they 
manifest  that  “inveterate  sentiment  of  hostility  flavoured  with 
contempt  towards  Ireland,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  “has,  from  time  immemorial,  formed  the  basis  of  English 
tradition.”-  On  the  other  hand,  during  all  that  century,  the 
national  feeling  among  the  Catholic  Irish  was  steadily  growing — 
that  “sentiment  of  nationality”  which,  as  Mr.  Lecky  observes, 
“is  at  the  root  of  Irish  discontent,”  Pace  !  It  is  an  element 
for  which  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  had  no  eyes  :  they  ignored 
it  as  completely  as  it  was  ignored  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
They  thought  that  what  they  called  “concessions  to  Hibernian 
ideas,”  a  “conciliatory  policy,”  and  the  like,  should  allay  what 
they  designated  by  the  mild  term  of  “Irish  discontent.”  The 
average  member  of  Parliament  thinks  so  still.  He  is  surprised 
that  we  have  not  been  able  “to  kill  Home  Rule  by  kindness,” 
that  our  concessions  and  our  conciliatory  policy  have  but  served 
to  give  the  movement  a  greater  impetus. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  those  purblind  politicians  to  two  men  of 

(1)  Mr.  Forster — his  vision  perhaps  purged  by  the  consciousness  of  approach¬ 
ing  death — judged  more  correctly  regarding  the  Irish  difficulty.  In  one  of  his 
last  political  letters,  written  in  January,  1886,  he  says  :  “Remember  the  word 
Nationalist  means  in  Ireland  a  separate  nation,  and  the  national  idea  means  a 
Government  hostile  to  or  independent  of  Great  Britain.” — See  Lady  St.  Helier’s 
Memories  of  Fifty  Years,  p.  174. 

(2)  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  III.,  p.  291. 
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genius,  belonging  to  very  different  schools  of  thought,  but  both 
signally  gifted  with  that  power  of  vision  which  is  not  the  least 
of  the  attributes  of  genius.  A  curious  and  striking  episode  in 
the  career  of  Cardinal  Newman  was  his  seven  years’  sojourn  in 
Ireland  for  the  abortive  task,  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of 
authority,  of  founding  a  Catholic  University  in  impossible  con¬ 
ditions.  As  I  know  from  many  conversations  with  him,  nothing 
struck  him  more  forcibly,  or  distressed  him  more  poignantly, 
during  those  years,  than  the  evidence  which  he  everywhere  found 
of  “the  hostility,  deep-rooted,  apparently  ineradicable”  (those 
were  the  words  he  used)  of  Celtic  Ireland  tow’ards  England. 
The  following  passage  from  one  of  his  Historical  Essays  may 
fitly  be  quoted  here — the  more  so  as  I  believe  that  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  Every  word  of  it  is  like  a 
groan  wrung  from  his  lacerated  heart  :  — 

[An  English  visitor  to  Ireland] ,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Catholic,  has,  iu 
consequence,  a  trial  to  sustain  of  his  own,  of  which  the  Continental  tourist 
has  no  experience  from  Austrian  police,  or  Russian  douane,  or  Turkish 
quarantine.  He  has  turned  his  eyes  to  a  country  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  faith;  and  w’hen  he  lands  at  Cork  or  Kingstown,  he 
breathes  more  freely  from  the  thought  that  he  has  left  a  Protestant  people 
behind  him,  and  is  among  his  co-religionists.  He  has  but  this  one  imagina¬ 
tion  before  his  mind,  that  ho  is  in  the  midst  of  those  who  will  not  despise 
him  for  his  faith’s  sake,  who  name  the  same  sacred  names,  and  utter  the 
same  prayers,  and  use  the  same  devotions,  as  he  does  himself ;  whose 
churches  are  the  houses  of  his  God,  and  whose  numerous  clergy  are  the 
physicians  of  his  soul.  He  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  country;  and 
he  recognises  an  innocence  in  the  young  face,  and  a  piety  and  patience 
in  the  aged  voice,  which  strikingly  and  sadly  contrast  with  the  habits  of 
his  own  rural  population.  Scattered  over  these  masses  of  peasantry,  and 
peasants  themselves,  he  hears  of  a  number  of  lay  persons  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  religious  celibate,  and  who,  by  their  superior  knowledge 
as  well  as  sanctity,  are  the  natural  and  ready  guides  of  their  humble 
brethren.  He  finds  the  population  as  munificent  as  it  is  pious,  and  doing 
greater  works  for  God  out  of  their  poverty,  than  the  rich  and  noble  elsewhere 
accomplish  in  their  abundance.  He  finds  them  characterised  by  a  love  of 
kindred  so  tender  and  faithful  as  to  lead  them,  on  their  compulsory 
expatriation,  to  send  back  from  their  first  earnings  in  another  hemisphere 
incredible  sums,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  to  it  those  dear  ones 
whom  they  have  left  in  the  old  country.  And  he  finds  himself  received 
with  that  warmth  of  hospitality  wKich  ever  has  been  Ireland’s  boast;  and, 
as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  his  blood  is  forgotten  in  his  baptism. 
How  shall  he  not,  under  such  circumstances,  exult  in  his  new  friends,  and 
feci  words  deficient  to  express  both  his  deep  reverence  for  their  virtues,  and 
his  strong  sympathy  in  their  heavy  trials?  But  alas,  feelings  which  are  so 
just  and  so  natural  in  themselves,  which  are  so  congruous  in  the  breast 
of  Frenchman  or  Italian,  are  impertinent  in  him.  He  does  not  at  first 
recollect,  as  he  ought  to  recoUect,  that  he  comes  among  the  Irish  people 
as  the  representative  of  persons,  and  actions,  and  catastrophes,  which  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  anyone  to  think  about;  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
deeds  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  his  contemporary  Parliaments  and  Exeou- 
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tive;  that  he  is  one  of  a  strong,  unscrupulous,  tyrannous  race,  standing 
upon  the  soil  of  the  injured.  He  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  forget  injuring,  as  it  is  difficult  to  forget  being  injured.  He  does  not 
admit,  even  in  his  imagination,  the  judgment  and  the  sentence  which  the 
past  history  of  Erin  sternly  pronounces  upon  him.  He  has  to  be  recalled 
to  himself,  and  to  be  taught  by  what  he  hears  around  him,  that  an 
Englishman  has  no  right  to  open  his  heart,  and  indulge  his  honest  affection 
towards  the  Irish  race,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between  him  and  them. 
The  voices,  so  full  of  blessings  for  their  Maker  and  their  own  kindred, 
adopt  a  very  different  strain  and  cadence  when  the  name  of  England  is 
mentioned;  and,  even  when  he  is  most  warmly  and  generously  received  by 
those  whom  he  falls  in  with,  he  will  be  repudiated  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance.  Natural  amiableness,  religious  principle,  education,  reading, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  aud  the  charities  of  civilisation,  repress  or  eradicate 
these  bitter  feelings  in  the  class  in  which  he  finds  his  friends;  but  as  to 
the  population,  one  sentiment  of  hatred  against  the  oppressor  “  manet  alta 
mente  repostum.”  The  wrongs  which  England  has  inflicted  are  faithfully 
remembered;  her  services  are  viewed  with  incredulity  or  resentment;  her 
name  and  fellowship  are  abominated;  the  news  of  her  prosperity  heard 
with  disgust;  the  anticipation  of  her  possible  reverses  nursed  and  cherished 
as  the  best  of  consolations.  The  success  of  France  and  Russia  over  her 
armies,  of  Yankee  or  Hindoo,  is  fervently  desired,  as  the  first  instalment 
of  a  debt  accumulated  through  seven  centuries;  and  that,  even  though 
those  armies  are  in  so  large  a  proportion  recruited  from  the  Irish  soil.  If 
he  ventures  at  least  to  ask  for  prayers  for  England,  he  receives  one  answer — 
a  prayer  that  she  may  receive  her  due.  It  is  as  if  the  air  rang  with  the 
old  Jewish  w’ords,  “0  daughter  of  Babylon,  blessed  shall  he  be  who  shall 
repay  thee  as  thou  hast  paid  to  us !  ” 

Let  us  turn  to  another  and  very  dissimilar  man  of  genius — to 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  gave  much  thought  to  Ireland  and  her 
grievances.  Thus  does  he  write  in  his  Mixed  Essays  :  — 

Our  nation  is  not  deficient  in  self-esteem,  and  certainly  there  is  much 
in  our  achievements  and  prospects  to  give  us  satisfaction.  But  even  to  the 
most  self-satisfied  Englislunan,  Ireland  must  be  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  from  time  to  time,  of  mortifying  thoughts.  We  may  be  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  best  intentions  towards  Ireland,  the  justest  dealings 
with  her.  But  how  little  she  seems  to  appreciate  them  I  We  may  talk 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  our  “  great  and  genial  policy  of  conciliation  ” 
towards  Ireland;  we  may  say  wdth  Mr.  Lowe,  that  by  their  Irish  policy 
in  1868  the  Liberal  Ministry,  of  whom  he  was  one,  “resolved  to  knit  the 
hearts  of  the  Empire  into  one  harmonious  concord,  and  knitted  they  were 
accordingly.”  Only,  unfortunately,  the  Irish  themselves  do  not  see  the 
matter  as  we  do.  All  that  by  our  genial  policy  we  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  inspiring  in  the  Irish  themselves  is  an  aversion  to  us  so  violent,  that 
for  England  to  incline  one  way  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  make  Ireland  to 
incline  another ;  and  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  Irish  members  in 
Parliament  is  really  an  expression,  above  all,  of  this  uncontrollable 
antipathy.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  have  never  affected  to  be  either  surprised 
or  indignant  at  the  antipathy  of  the  Irish  to  us.  What  they  have  had  to 
suffer  from  us  in  past  times,  all  the  world  knows.  And  now,  when  we 
profess  to  practise  “  a  great  and  genial  policy  of  conciliation  ”  towards 


(1)  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  III.,  p.  267. 
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them,  they  are  really  governed  by  us  in  deference  to  the  opinion  and 
sentiment  of  the  British  middle  class,  and  of  the  strongest  part  of  this 
class,  the  Puritan  community.  .  .  .  Our  Puritan  middle  class  presents  a 
defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow  range  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  a 
stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a  low  standard  of  manners.  And  yet  it  is  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  such  a  class  that  we  shape  our 
policy  towards  Ireland.  And  we  wonder  at  Ireland’s  antipathy  to  us!  "  ‘ 

“If  Ireland  were  only  loyal,”  sadly  ingeminated  Lord  Eose- 
bery,  in  a  notable  speech.  But  why  should  Ireland  be  loyal? 
The  contention  of  the  Celtic  people  of  Ireland  is  that  they  owe 
no  moral  allegiance  to  a  domination  which  began  in  the  right  of 
conquest,  to  a  yoke  which  for  seven  centuries  has  been  equally 
remorseless  and  ignoble. 

As  a  rule  there  are  no  speculations  more  melancholy  than 
those  which  deal  with  what  might  have  been  ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  fruitless.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  have  their  uses — uses,  it  may  be,  of  terror  and 
amazement.  The  enactments  wrung  from  a  reluctant  Parliament 
during  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland 
have  been  ineffectual.  They  have  estranged  the  Protestant  Irish 
without  winning  the  Catholic.  Might  it  not  have  been  otherwise? 
If,  after  the  Union  was  brought  about,  a  series  of  really  “healing 
measures,”  to  use  Burke’s  phrase,  had  been  skilfully  devised  and 
speedily  carried  out,  would  not  the  relations  of  England  and 
Ireland  be  now  very  different?  Mr.  Mill  thought  so. 

That  this  desperate  form  of  disaffection  (he  writes),  which  does  not 
demand  to  be  better  governed,  which  asks  us  for  no  benefit,  no  redress  of 
grievances,  not  even  any  reparation  for  injuries,  but  simply  to  take  ourselves 
off  and  rid  the  country  of  our  presence — that  this  revolt  of  mere  nationality 
has  been  so  long  in  coming,  proves  that  it  might  have  been  prevented  from 
coming  at  all.  More  than  a  generation  has  elapsed  since  we  renounced  the 
desire  to  govern  Ireland  for  the  English;  if  at  that  epoch  we  had  begun  to 
know  how  to  govern  her  for  herself,  the  two  nations  would  by  this  time 
have  been  one.  .  .  .  What  seems  to  us  the  causelessness  of  the  Irish 
repugnance  to  our  rule,  is  the  proof  that  we  have  almost  let  pass  the  last 
opportunity  we  are  ever  likely  to  have  of  setting  it  right.  We  have  allowed 
what  once  w’as  indignation  against  particular  wrongs,  to  harden  into  a 
passionate  determination  to  be  no  longer  ruled  on  any  terms  by  those  to 
whom  they  ascribe  all  their  evils.  Rebellions  are  never  really  unconquerable 
until  they  have  become  rebellions  for  an  idea.  Revolt  against  practical 
ill-usage  may  be  quelled  by  concessions;  but  wait  till  all  practical  grievances 
have  merged  in  the  demand  for  independence,  and  there  is  no  knowing  that 
any  concession,  short  of  independence,  will  appease  the  quarrel.2 

This  seems  to  me  as  true  as  it  is  sad.  When  we  turn  to  the 
scroll,  written  within  and  without  with  lamentations  and  mourning 


(1)  Mixed  Essays,  p.  98. 

(2)  England  and  Ireland,  pp.  8  and  7. 
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and  woe,  which  forms  the  history  of  Ireland,  a  pale  phantom 
ever  rises  to  upbraid  us  : 

Look  in  my  face  :  my  name  ia — Might  have  been  : 

I  am  also  called — Too  late  :  No  more  :  Farewell. 

Yes  :  “things  are  what  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will 
be  what  they  will  be.  Why,  then,  should  w'e  desire  to  be 
deceived?”  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election.  The 
Nationalists  look  forward  to  it  wdth  strong  confidence.  Eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Redmond  wrote,  in  the  document  from  w^hich  I 
have  already  quoted  :  “The  Irish  members  have  one  advantage 
over  English  parties  :  they  know  what  they  want.  The  present 
Government  is  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  in  Ireland.  His 
Majesty’s  Opposition  is  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  everywhere. 
Ireland  has  faith  neither  in  Government  nor  in  Opposition.  She 
is  watching  the  political  situation  in  England  with  keenness,  and 
she  will  not  fail,  when  the  opportunity  offers,  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.”  These  words  are  even  truer  now  than  when  they 
were  written.  It  seems  certain — as  certain  as  anything  in  the 
future  can  be — that  in  the  next  Parliament  the  Nationalists  will 
be  what  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  calls  “the  electoral  pivot.” 
Will  they  get  what  they  demand?  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent 
it.  From  the  |X)int  of  view  of  party,  they  will  be  masters  of 
the  situation,  able  to  say  to  the  faction  in  power — to  quote  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  well-remembered  words — “If  you  don’t  do  this,  and 
if  you  don’t  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out  to-morrow.”^  But  let 
us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  i^oint  of  view'  of  principle — and 
principles,  we  should  remember,  are  the  strongest  things  in  the 
world,  binding  wdth  links  of  iron  the  politicians  w'ho,  intent  on 
the  party  game,  try  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  them.  The 
political  doctrine  in  possession  of  the  public  mind  is  the  doctrine 
of  government  by  counting  heads,  expressed  succinctly  in  the 
familiar  formula,  “One  man,  one  vote.”  This  doctrine  seems 
absurd  to  those  who  hold — as  I  do — that  the  true  basis  of  the 
State  is  not  numerical  but  dynamical ;  that  a  representative 

(1)  Lord  Morley  calls  it  “a  charitable  suggestion”  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
“picked  up  Home  Rule  after  the  election  had  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Irish  either  to  put  him  into  office  or  to  keep  him  out  of  office”  (TAfe,  Vol.  III., 
p  235) ;  and  shows,  by  documentary  evidence,  that  the  question  was  in  his 
thoughts  for  some  months  before  the  General  Election  of  1885.  Next  year  he 
came  into  office,  but,  as  Lord  Morley  owns,  his  Government  “could  only 
subsist  by  Irish  support  (Ibid.,  p.  295).  His  adoption  of  Home  Rule  brought 
him  that  support.  Mr.  Lowell’s  epigram  on  him  may  be  recalled  in  this  con¬ 
nection  ; — 

“His  greatness  not  so  much  in  genius  lies 
As  in  adroitness,  when  occasions  rise. 

Lifelong  convictions  to  extemporise.” 
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government  should  represent  all  the  elements  of  national  life, 
all  the  living  forces  of  society,  in  due  proportion  (1  beg  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  words  which  I  have  put  in  italics),  of 
w’hich  forces  number  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  most  considerable. 

I  know'  that  in  thus  writing  I  shall  be  branded  by  many,  probably 
by  most  people,  as  an  obscurantist  or  a  reactionary,  whatever  may 
be  the  precise  meaning  of  those  words.  I  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that,  however  small  the  minority  in  which  I  am, 
it  is  a  minority  which  includes  such  thinkers  as  Edmund  Burke, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  among  ourselves;  as 
Hegel,  Trendelenburg,  and  Ranke  among  the  Germans  ;  as  Taine, 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  Renan  among  the  French.  However, 
certain  it  is  that  the  question  of  Home  Rule  will  be  popularly 
judged  not  by  my  doctrine  but  by  that  other  wdiich  Mill  has  aptly 
called  “False  Democracy’’^:  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the 
shibboleth  just  now’  quoted  of  “One  man,  one  vote,”  and  in  the 
other  kindred  sophism  of  “  Every  man  to  count  for  one,  and  no  man 
for  more  than  one.”  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Irishmen  desire  Home  Rule — that  is,  as  w’e  have  seen, 
an  Irish  legislature  and  an  Irish  executive,  to  begin  with,  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  such  further  development  of  Irish  autonomy  as 
may  prove  possible.  Can  we,  on  the  principle  of  “False 
Democracy” — the  “One  man,  one  vote”  principle — justify  our 
ruling  Ireland — if  rule  it  can  be  called — from  Westminster,  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  three-fourths  of  her  people,  expressed 
by  three-fourths  of  their  Parliamentary  representatives? 

But  the  minority?  it  may  be  asked.  Well,  no  doubt  it  is  true 
that  the  minority — consisting,  in  Mr.  Bright’s  phrase,  of  “all 
that  is  loyal  in  Ireland  ” — wall  not  like  it.  How  should  a  minority, 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  position  of  top  dog,  like  to  see  that 
position  occupied  by  an  adversary  with  such  a  score  to  pay  off? 
It  was  sympathy  with  this  minority,  zealous  for  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  rich  in  all  the  qualities  of  “the 
great  middle  class,”  whose  merits  Mr.  Bright  was  so  fond  of 
extolling,  w’hich  chiefly  caused  that  statesman’s  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  “I  cannot  consent,”  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  “to  a  measure  w’hich  is  so  offensive  to  the 
w’hole  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  and  to  the  whole  sentiment 
of  the  province  of  Twister,  so  far  as  its  loyal  and  Protestant  people 
are  concerned  :  I  cannot  consent  to  exclude  them  from  the 

(1)  See  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  p.  146.  Of  course,  in 
countries  where,  as  in  Switzerland,  something  very  like  equality  of  fact  prevails 
among  the  electors,  a  democracy  resting  on  equal  and  universal  suffrage  may 
be  not  a  wholly  false,  but  an  approximately  true  democracy.  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  to  refer  to  my  First  Principles  in  Politics, 
c.  vi. 
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protection  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.”  ^  So,  as  we  all  know, 
when  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  protested 
strongly  against  it,  and  the  Orangemen  drew"  up  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  to  resist  it.  I  have  no  information  as  to  w"hat  has 
become  of  the  Orange  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  spirit  which  inspired  its  founders  is 
still  strong.  Thus,  to  give  only  one  instance,  which  may  suffice, 
at  a  recent  gathering,  of  w"hich  I  spoke  in  a  former  page,  Mr. 
Butcher  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Unionist  Associations  of 
Ireland,  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously  :  “This  conference  desires  to  express  its  determined  and 
unabated  hostility  to  any  legislative  proposals  which  may  tend  to 
the  eventual  granting  of  Home  Rule,  or  which  are  calculated  to 
weaken  the  Imperial  tie  betw-een  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
does  so  with  the  more  emphasis  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  the  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland  has  recently  declared  that, 
however  different  may  be  their  methods,  the  principles  of  the 
party  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Fenian  rebels  of  1867.” 

One  w'onders  whether  Mr.  Butcher,  and  the  Unionist  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  found  in  him  so  able  a  mouthpiece,  suppose 
that  their  Resolutions  w"ill  have  even  the  smallest  practical  effect. 
Who  that  wall  not  close  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  can  doubt 
that  Home  Rule  is  “the  consummation  coming  past  escape”? 
Indeed,  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  one  finds  culti¬ 
vated  Irish  Protestants — perhaps  it  w'ould  be  better  to  say  non- 
Catholics — preparing,  if  not  exactly  to  acquiesce  in  it,  yet  at  all 
events  to  make  the  best  of  it.  In  conversation  w’ith  one  such  the 
other  day, I  ventured  to  inquire,  “Now,  frankly,  would  you  and  your 
friends  really  like  your  country  to  be  under  the  control  of  gentlemen 
such  as  those  who  compose  the  present  Nationalist  Parliamentary 
party?”  He  replied,  “Well,  no;  but  I  think  that  under  Home 
Rule  the  best  men  would  come  to  the  front.”  I  rejoined,  “What 
warrant  have  you  for  thinking  so?  It  is  certain  that  under  Home 
Rule  you  w"ould  have  equal  and  universal  suffrage  :  and  where 
that  prevails,  do  the  best  men  come  to  the  front?  Are  IM.  Briand 
and  M.  Viviani,  who  are  quite  to  the  front  in  France,  types  of 
the  best  men  to  be  found  in  that  country?  Are  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  Liberal  party — if  the 
name  Liberal  is  still  applicable — and  w'ho  dominate  Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  Cabinet — are  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  men  of  England?  Do  the 
best  men  come  to  the  front  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
(1)  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  III.,  p.  327. 
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is  it  not  as  true  now  as  when  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  the  words, 
that  ‘  the  first  minds  of  that  country  are  as  effectually  shut  out 
from  the  national  representation  as  if  they  were  under  a  formal 
disqualification  ’?^  Look  at  your  own  country.  The  Irish  Local 
Government  Act  has  been  regarded — it  seems  to  me  rightly — as 
a  sort  of  preliminary  to  Home  Eule,  or  even  as  an  instalment  of 
it  :  certainly  it  has  broken  completely  the  influence  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  and  has  put  all  power  in  the  boroughs  and  counties  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  majority.  Has  the  result  been  to  bring 
the  best  men  to  the  front  ?  ”  My  friend  did  not  reply  to  these 
interrogatories,  but  observed,  “Anyhow,  England  can  hardly 
leave  Ireland  to  itself,  if  for  no  other  reason — and  there  are  plenty 
of  other  reasons— because  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  invested 
nearly  seventy  millions  in  creating  a  peasant  proprietary  here.” 
To  that  I  had  no  answer  ready — nor  have  I  as  yet  succeeded  in 
finding  one. 

These  are  not  cheerful  thoughts  with  which  to  begin  the  New 
A^ear,  a  year  which  seems  big  with  “storms  of  sad  confusion.” 
Our  fathers  have  sown  the  wind,  we  shall  reap  the  whirlwind: 
“Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues.”  It  seems  hard  iqx)n 
us.  But  it  is  the  law’  which  rules  in  history.  For  history 
is  under  law’ — “the  moral  law’  of  nature  and  of  nations.” 
A  people  is  not  a  mere  fortuitous  congeries  of  atomistic  indi¬ 
viduals  :  it  is  an  ethical  entity,  governed  by  retributive  justice, 
subject  to  the  punishment  w’hich  is  law’’s  penal  sanction,  which 
is  “the  other  half  of  crime.”  The  history  of  the  w’orld  is  the 
judgment  of  the  world — “Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Welt- 
gericht.”  It  w’ould  have  no  rational  meaning  for  us  if  this  were 
not  true  :  it  would  be  “a  tale  of  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.”  The  first  fact  about  the  individual  man  is  his  concept 
of  duty  :  “Thou  Oughtest ;  it  is  thy  supreme  good  to  follow’  this 
Categorical  Imperative,  thy  supreme  evil  to  disobey  it.”  And 
that  is  the  first  fact,  too,  about  the  aggregation  of  men  which 
w’c  call  a  people.  In  loyalty  to  truth,  to  right,  to  justice,  is  the 
highest  law  of  collective  human  life.  It  is  fenced  about  with 
terrible  penalties  which  are  the  natural  sequence  of  its  violation. 
And  the  longer  the  penalty  is  deferred,  the  w’orse  for  the  people 
which  has  to  pay  it,  for  it  accumulates  at  compound  interest. 

“Do  you  ask  for  examples?  Why,  history  is  full  of  them. 
Consider  Spain,  once  the  first  of  Christian  nations,  and  now  the 
low’est.  Why?  Look  at  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  said 

(1)  Considerations  of  Itepresentative  Government,  p.  157. 

(2)  I  take  this  paragraph  from  my  book,  On  Uitjht  and  Wrong,  as  I  prefer 
pointing  the  moral  of  the  present  article  with  words  written,  not  ad  hoc,  but 
nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
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Montalembert,  and  you  have  the  answ^er.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  the  Inquisition  had  been  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  object  of  the  just  horror  of  the  Christian 
world — of  France,  of  Belgium,  and  of  Catholic  Germany,  no  less 
than  of  all  Protestant  nations.  The  soul  of  Spain  was  petrified 
in  the  bloody  hands  of  Philip  II.  ;  autos-da-fe  made  an  end  of  it. 
Vengeance  had  not  long  to  wait.  One  hundred  years  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.,  the  Duke  d’Olivarez,  first  minister  and 
chief  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  wrote  to  the  Infant  Cardinal  w'ho 
governed  Belgium  on  behalf  of  Spain  :  My  lord,  there  are  no 
more  men ;  there  are  really  no  more.  We  have  sought  every¬ 
where  and  have  found  none.”  No  more  men  !  The  manhood  of 
this  noble  people  extinct !  Or  look  at  France,  with  its  prevailing 
atheism  decreeing  injustice  as  a  law,  its  domestic  virtue  sapped 
by  its  popular  literature  of  lubricity,  its  high  places  the  prey  of 
the  most  ignoble  demagogues,  all  classes  in  antagonism,  all  social 
bands  loosened,  popular  passions — “passions  de  la  cervelle  et  de 
I’estomac” — the  only  effective  power  left.  That  is  the  practical 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  gospel  of  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  elevation  of  con¬ 
cupiscence — aptly  symbolised  by  the  Goddess  of  Eeason — into 
the  place  of  conscience  ;  of  the  “ dumb-buzzard  idol,”  Man  in  the 
abstract,  and  his  sophistical  “rights,”  into  the  place  of  the  living 
God  and  the  duties  binding  us  to  Him.  Or  England  ;  alas !  can 
any  man  whose  moral  sense  is  not  hopelessly  blunted  doubt  that 
she  will  have  to  pay,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  penalty  of 
her  centuries  of  tyrannical  oppression  and  remorseless  cruelty  in 
Ireland?  The  reckoning  has  already  begun.  Who  can  predict 
where  it  will  end?  Yes  :  well  did  our  Elizabethan  poet  write  : 

Stern  and  imperious  Nemesis  I 
Daughter  of  Justice  most  severe. 

Thou  art  the  world’s  great  arbitress. 

And  queen  of  causes  reigning  here. 

Whose  swift,  sure  hand  is  ever  near. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Taking  leave  of  “the  little  princesses,”  whose  delicate  souls  we 
have  been  studying,  w’e  ask  ourselves  w'hat  greater  charm 
Maeterlinck’s  new  heroines  can  offer  us.  Surely,  they  will  not 
possess  more  sweetness,  grace  or  kindness? 

Aglavaine,  Joyzelle,  Monna  Vanna  and  Ariane  will  answer 
us.  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  single  voice  of  their 
identical  souls  : 

“We  are  not  gentler,  nor  better,  nor  more  loving  than  onr 
sisters  in  the  past ;  but  our  goodness  is  subject  to  different  laws. 
Our  love  is  no  less  tender,  but  it  is  built  on  more  durable 
foundations.  We  are  not  greater,  but  less  accessible ;  not 
haughtier,  but  less  shy.  We  know  how  to  break  the  bonds  w'hich 
chance  fastens  round  our  cradles ;  we  no  longer  consent  to  accept 
the  weight  of  the  fatalities  wherewith  men  are  pleased  to  burden 
us.  We  proudly  bear  the  harsher  penalty  of  our  own  errors.  We 
walk  alone  in  the  darkness,  hitting  ourselves,  hurting  ourselves 
incessantly.  We  have  not  even  the  consolation  of  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand,  for  w’e  know'  nothing  of  one  another.  Onr 
work  is  slow  and  underground.  Apparently  vainglorious  and 
almost  brazen,  free  and  unsubjectcd,  marching  in  the  light  of 
day,  without  faith  or  principles,  we  are  in  reality  the  submissive 
slaves  of  to-morrow'.  Beneath  our  songs  of  gladness — for  we 
must  be  full  of  joy  ! — rises  a  sorrowful  prayer  which  no  god  hears. 

.  .  .  Nobody  understands  our  obscure  duty !  .  .  .  Sprung  from 
the  present,  w'e  are  daughters  of  the  future;  and  it  is  sad,  but 
natural  that  this  moment  w'hich  creates  us  should  distinguish  us 
imperfectly.  Our  sacrifice  has  neither  name  nor  object.  We 
immolate  ourselves  for  a  vague  ideal  which  our  intelligence 
stammers  forth,  but  wdiich  our  future  sisters  wdll  read  without 
difficulty.  Tender  our  air  of  strength  and  daring  we  remain, 
like  our  grandmothers  before  us,  pious  and  patient  work¬ 
women.  Ijike  them,  we  silently  and  dreamily  spin  our  flax  as 
we  gaze  up  at  the  sky  ;  but  the  immense  fabric  that  shall  be  born 
of  it  later  wull  be  woven  of  our  random  dreams,  our  secret  tears, 
our  grievous  blunders,  our  unheeded  wdshes.  If  the  mothers  do 
not  cut  swaddling-clothes  out  of  it  for  the  new’-born  babes,  they 

(1)  This  essay  forms  the  third  .and  last  part  of  an  unpublished  lecture  on 
The  Heroines  of  Maeterlinck,  delivered  by  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck 
in  Paris.  Copyright,  U.S.A.,  by  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck,  1909. 
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will  find  for  them  in  this  ideal  texture  a  moral  peace  and  glad¬ 
ness,  a  wide  and  salutary  morality  that  will  wrap  all  their  exist¬ 
ence  in  happiness  and  strength  .  .  .  Our  virtue,  therefore,  lies 
wholly  in  the  thanklessness  of  our  task ;  for  we  are  rarely  loved 
i  ...  To  hasten  our  work,  would  that  men  might  understand  us 
a  little  better,  fear  us  a  little  less.  Let  them  learn  at  last  that, 
since  centuries  and  throughout  the  ages,  there  has  been  but  one 
divine  woman,  lover,  mother,  and  sister!  If,  at  the  present 
I  moment,  we  appear  different  and  rebellious,  it  is  only  so  that  we 
may  one  day  offer  them  stronger  companions  and  nearer  to 
perfection !  ” 

We  have  thus  caught  the  hidden  voice  of  the  women  who 
I  attract  blame  and  admiration  alike,  and  we  have  understood  that 
I  they  are  the  first  victims  of  the  new  forces  which  they  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  control.  They  are  beings  of  contrast  :  their 
pride  is  made  of  humility,  their  liberty  of  obedience,  their  glad¬ 
ness  of  melancholy;  and  it  is  rare  for  them,  in  the  brief  space 
of  life,  to  find  in  the  midst  of  all  these  contradictions  the  equi¬ 
librium  that  gives  happiness  or  the  peace  that  ensures  its  dura¬ 
tion.  They  are  shaken  by  a  thousand  doubts,  a  thousand 
anxieties  :  one  would  believe  them  to  be  led  by  a  fierce  selfishness, 
but  this  selfishness  is  to  their  hearts  what  a  cruel  armour  would 
be  to  their  delicate  flesh ;  and,  w'hile  their  wdll  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  fatalities  of  life ,  they  feel  harshly  the  ills  of  a  destiny  that 
scarce  throbs  beneath  the  weight  of  one  immense  fatality,  for 

(they  have  been  born  too  late  or  too  soon.  They  outrun  the  clock  1 
They  stand  out  in  the  crowd  like  the  taller  flowers  that  are 
exposed  above  a  field,  maltreated  by  every  wind,  overpowered  by 
the  light  for  which  they  call.  The  storm  strips  them  and  the  fine 
dust  of  their  hearts  is  scattered  at  random  .  .  .  fruitful  and 
nameless.  This  is  wdiy  I  have  tried,  before  coming  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  cases  set  forth  in  Maeterlinck’s  work,  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  their  merit. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  concerned  in  this  little  study  to  draw  up 
a  scale  of  virtue.  The  appraisement  of  the  virtues  is  too 
arbitrary,  since  their  lustre  depends  upon  the  events  in  which 
they  are  enshrined;  but  I  would  like,  at  this  moment,  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  agony  of  our  short  life  and  all  the  terrible  or  pitiful 
snares  which  weak  characters  and  unenlightened  minds  lay  on 
its  surface.  Then  we  shall  better  understand  what  I  may  call 
"the  new  wfill”  of  the  women  w'hom  w’e  are  now  about  to  meet. 

We  began  by  seeing  the  fatal  powers  reign  mercilessly  over 
the  unconscious  little  princesses,  crushing  their  character.  Their 
qualities  of  gentleness  and  submissiveness,  rather  than  warding 
off  misfortune,  served  its  purpose.  In  the  second  period,  fatality 
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arouses  the  characters  that  blindly  seek  to  struggle  against  it. 
The  pain  of  no  longer  being  loved  by  her  betrothed  lights  up 
Astolaine’s  soul  and  releases  its  strength.  The  dread  of  losing 
her  brother  Tintagiles,  after  all  her  other  kinsfolk,  makes  an 
heroic  sister  of  the  gentle  Ygraine.  These  are  the  first  wills 
that  we  see  dawning  in  the  darkness  :  they  are  born  of  misfortune, 
but  powerless  to  conquer  it. 

Now,  in  the  third  and  last  period,  we  come  to  the  characters 
that  create  the  tragedies  by  trying  to  modify  the  events.  The 
intellects  fight  against  “the  human  errors  and  wdshes,”  as  we 
shall  now  name  what  before  we  called  “the  fatal  pow'ers”;  and 
this  change  is  brought  about  by  the  very  intellects  w'hich  we 
propose  to  study.  Behold  reason  intervening.  Doubt  imbues  the 
consciences.  Lastly,  the  gentleness  of  thought  lays  itself  upon 
life  to  heal  its  sores,  to  transfigure  its  saddest  moments. 

It  is  in  this  that  we  find  the  superiority  of  Maeterlinck’s  new 
heroines.  They  have  a  personal  character,  a  personal  morality, 
a  will.  They  are  examples !  It  matters  little  to  us,  when  we 
consider  them,  that  the  example  of  Aglavaine  was  disastrous, 
that  of  Monna  Vanna  admirable,  that  of  Ariane  useless.  What 
concerns  us  is  the  action  which  they  performed  and  the  will 
whence  it  sprang. 

Face  to  face  with  Aglavaine ,  what  strikes  us  first  of  all  ?  It  is 
the  new  atmosphere,  the  air,  the  moral  substance  which  she 
brings  and  which  will  feed  all  the  elements  of  transformation 
that  really  create  a  world  between  the  drama  of  Aglavaine  and 
Selysctte  and  its  predecessor.  The  Death  of  Tintagiles. 

If  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  castle  inhabited  by  the  heroes 
of  this  play,  we  understand  that  all  is  changed.  It  is  just  a  family 
gathered  round  the  hearth;  but  this. family,  for  the  first  time 
in  Maeterlinck’s  dramas,  is  composed  of  reasoning  beings,  who 
seek  to  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  reason.  In 
the  foreground  we  see  the  dominating  and  active  intelligence  of 
Aglavaine,  which  seems  incessantly  to  thrust  aside  the  instincts 
within  and  around  it.  All  mystery  has  now  fled.  Two  beings 
love  each  other;  another  supervenes;  and  jealousy  tangles  and 
disentangles  the  drama.  The  world  into  which  we  penetrate  speaks 
our  language,  thinks,  feels,  loves  as  we  do  ;  all  the  interest  of  the 
poem  and  all  its  beauty  lie  in  the  manner  wherein  those  beings 
will  act  one  towards  the  other.  The  two  women  love  Melenare, 
and  yet  they  love  each  other  and  would  see  each  other  happy. 
Aglavaine  wishes  to  raise  S^lysette,  Selysette  wishes  to  follow 
Aglavaine ;  but  the  strength  of  the  one  acts  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  other  as  sea-air  acts  upon  too  frail  an  organism  :  it  kills 
instead  of  invigorating ;  poor  Selysette  will  die  of  it.  Relysette 
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still  belongs  to  the  women  of  the  past ;  and  the  conflict  will  arise 
not  only  between  the  two  heroines,  but  between  two  races  of 
souls;  and,  when  w'e  come  to  the  tragic  catastrophe,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  triumph  of  weakness  over  will,  it  indeed  seems  as  if 
the  poet  himself  had  solved  the  problem  regretfully,  drawn  on  by 
the  movement  of  the  stage. 

Aglavaine  is  beautiful  with  a  moral  beauty  but  seldom  recog¬ 
nised;  she  seems  too  bold,  she  wounds  more  than  she  charms. 
She  transcends  the  circumstances,  w'hich  seem  ordinary  beside 
her ;  she  is  new  in  the  face  of  old  conditions,  in  the  midst  of 
beings  who  are  connected  with  the  past ;  she  enters  madly  upon 
the  struggle  with  the  ancient  and  eternal  instinct  of  the  flesh. 
What  can  this  new  force  do,  when  opposed  to  it?  A  clash  is 
bound  to  come,  of  which  Selysette  will  be  the  victim. 

Aglavaine— and  by  Aglavaine  I  mean  to  convey  the  special  will¬ 
power  of  all  that  new  category  of  women  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering — Aglavaine  is  too  eager  in  wanting  disciples  and  in  test¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  a  moral  system  of  which  she  can  learn  the  extent 
only  in  proportion  to  the  antipathies  and  contradictions  to  which 
it  gives  birth.  Duty  changes  with  circumstances,  but  it  also 
changes  with  characters ;  and  one  could  almost  establish  a  single 
law  which  wnuld  be  modified  with  them  :  duty  is  that  which  it 
costs  us  most  to  accomplish. 

While  truth  was  difficult  for  little  Selysette,  while  the  very 
humble  avow'al  of  her  weakness  and  of  her  invincible  jealousy 
could  alone  ward  off  misfortune,  the  most  difficult  thing  for 
Aglavaine  must  have  been  falsehood.  She  had  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  it  nevertheless,  to  admit  that  which  the  events  and 
characters  laid  upon  her  momentarily  :  even  as  one  gives  certain 
prescribed  sustenance  to  a  sick  child,  so  one  must  employ  patient 
and  innocent  artifices  and  prepare  a  little  soul  to  endure  heavy 
truths.  A  transient  lie  would  have  led  Aglavaine  to  a  surer  and 
happier  truth.  Life  contains  conflicts  so  natural  and  so  in¬ 
voluntary  that  human  wisdom  often  cannot  solve  them  :  there¬ 
upon  it  becomes  necessary  to  spare  one’s  self  and  wait.  Kindness 
would  have  saved  those  three  beings,  whose  only  danger  came 
from  an  excess  of  happiness,  since  they  w^ere  made  to  love  one 
another ;  and  time  wnuld  have  accomplished  its  work  of  equity. 
The  predestined  love  would  have  assumed  or  resumed  its  rights ; 
the  other  wnuld  have  faded  gently  in  the  course  of  the  years. 
And,  had  the  two  women  remained  equally  fond,  it  is  probable 
that  here  again  the  weight  of  the  hours  and  the  days  would 
gradually  have  buried  ill-will  and  intolerance. 

Aglavaine,  considered  as  a  power,  represents  a  danger,  for  our 
words  are  transformed  in  each  consciousness  into  which  they 
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fall ;  and,  the  greater  the  height  from  which  they  fall,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  their  changing  in  the  fall.  When  poor  Selysette 
kills  herself,  distraught  with  jealousy  and  despair,  she  intoxicates 
herself  with  words  which  she  interprets  falsely  and  clothes  a 
mad  and  wicked  act  in  sublime  sentiments  :  she  speaks  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  beauty  while  obeying  the  instinct  and  an  uncon¬ 
scious  desire  for  revenge.  And  the  child  deludes  herself  so 
thoroughly,  distorts  the  truth  of  her  action  so  absolutely,  that 
she  makes  all  those  who  contemplate  it  share  her  error.  Selysette 
is  generally  praised  and  admired,  while  Aglavaine  is  blamed  and 
condemned.  But,  if  we  judge  Aglavaine’s  ethics  in  proportion 
to  their  terrible  consequences,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  S^lysette’s  suicide?  It  not  only  spreads  its  deathly 
shadow  over  the  two  beings  whom  it  strikes  :  it  taints  a  right 
and  proper  idea  and  condemns  the  idea  of  beauty  and  equity 
which  Aglavaine  represents.  It  destroys  will,  discourages  effort, 
punishes  love !  It  really  symbolises  ordinary  love,  that  which 
commits  every  crime  in  the  name  of  love  itself,  that  in  which 
men  pardon  everything  because  they  call  it  stronger  than  every¬ 
thing.  This  is  possible  and  true  :  but  is  that  a  reason  for  excus¬ 
ing  it?  What  a  curious  error  is  this  pretended  purification  of 
any  crime,  of  any  piece  of  folly  by  instinct  and  unconsciousness! 
The  evil  which  Selysette  does  is  wiped  out  because  it  is  uncon¬ 
scious  1  We  must  defend  her,  for  she  is  a  creature  of  instinct 
and  therefore  necessarily  pjnre  1 

“Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

Let  us  forgive,  certainly  :  that  is  the  least  of  things;  but  let 
us  not  in  so  doing  shift  the  axis  of  our  indulgence.  Let  us  not 
say  that  the  Selysettes,  the  Alladines,  the  representatives  of 
instinct  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  nearly 
always  know  better  than  others.  They  are  the  more  skilful  in 
the  art  of  living  as  they  are  less  so  in  that  of  thinking ;  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  whom  w^e  call  conscious  beings  are  generally  blind 
in  the  road  of  life  :  they  stumble  against  a  thousand  things 
which  they  do  not  expect ;  like  Aglavaine ,  they  see  too  far  to 
see  clearly  what  happens  around  them,  they  have  a  conscience 
of  a  superior  order  which  adapts  itself  badly  to  the  little  ills  of 
humanity  and  which  can  even  be  turned  against  them  like  a 
mortal  weapon  if  they  mistake  the  quality  of  the  being  that 
listens  to  them.  In  fact,  our  action  is  reflected  in  the  soul  which 
it  strikes ;  and  this  soul  reflects  upon  the  face  of  the  sky  our 
exalted  or  withered  image.  Great  designs  could  not  find  room  in 
Selysette ’s  frail  soul.  They  were  bound  to  shatter  it.  And  so 
the  figure  of  Aglavaine  appears  to  us  incomplete  and  fragmentary, 
her  beauty  in  splinters,  glittering  but  cruel  and  cutting  splinters. 
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To  finish  with  what  concerns  Aglavaine,  let  us  recall  the 
question  which  the  poet  set  in  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble  not 
long  before  the  drama  of  which  we  are  speaking  : 

“Some  one  must  begin.  Why  not  be  the  one  to  begin?” 

Aglavaine,  his  first  conscious  heroine,  was  soon  to  answer 
him  : 

“Because  the  one  to  begin  is  always  the  one  to  be  sacrificed.” 

It  is  perhaps  a  necessary  law  :  the  first  must  draw  the  blame 
upon  herself  and  scatter  doubt  about  her  footsteps.  She  must 
make  a  mistake  and  commit  the  imprudence  that  is  to  reduce 
her  will ;  and  this  to  enlighten  others  while  enlightening  herself 
too  late. 

The  martyrdom  of  Aglavaine  wTll  leave  behind  it  a  luminous 
furrow  in  which  her  future  sisters  will  walk  joyously;  and,  if  the 
radiant  woman,  the  woman  wdth  the  tresses  of  light,  could  have 
known  that  she  w’ould  one  day  give  life  to  Ariane,  the  symbol 
of  clarity  and  wisdom ;  if  she  had  thought  that  she  would  be  the 
mould  in  which  the  poet  w'ould  shape  minds  of  joy  and  beauty, 
like  Joyzelle  and  Monna  Vanna,  that  from  the  ruins  of  her  wdll 
would  rise  a  juster  and  surer  determination,  I  believe  that  she 
would  have  wished  her  sad  fate  more  bitter  still.  I  believe  that 
*  with  her  own  eager  and  fearless  voice  she  would  herself  have 
called  down  upon  her  the  appalling  misfortune  which  was  for 
ever  to  break  her  power  of  action  and  mow  down  her  destiny. 
For,  with  poor  Selysette,  the  necessary  victim,  were  to  die  (in 
Maeterlinck’s  works)  all  the  adorable  princesses,  decorative, 
poetic  and  delicious  images,  whose  frail  grace,  however,  is 
I  inspired  by  the  women  who  are  and  always  will  be,  whereas  we 
expect  from  the  genius  of  poets  the  pattern  of  those  who  wdll 
f  never  be  anything  but  exceptions,  models  necessary  to  the  history, 
i  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  women. 

I  I  have  said  that  the  new  heroines  of  Maeterlinck  were  to  be 
patterns.  In  reality,  they  all  form  but  one  pattern,  which  is 
developed  through  different  circumstances  and  in  the  poet’s  very 
I  thought;  they  are  born  like  proofs  of  one  and  the  same  statue, 

1  perfecting  themselves  in  an  ideal  mould.  The  same  figure, 

after  Aglavaine,  becomes  simplified  and  purified  and  gives  birth 
to  Joyzelle,  to  jMonna  Vanna,  to  Ariane.  Had  Aglavaine  not 
existed,  we  should  not  understand  Ariane,  for  the  faults  of  the 
one,  better  appropriated  and  differently  directed,  make  the  virtues 
of  the  other.  Aglavaine  is  the  rough  cast  of  Ariane,  she  is  her 
promise.  Between  these  two  heroines,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
third  part,  we  shall  seethe  intermediary  figures  simply  in  passing. 
I  In  the  laughing  Joyzelle,  we  shall  find  again  the  strength  and 
daring  of  Aglavaine.  Joyzelle  will  struggle  to  the  point  of  crime 
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to  attain  her  love.  In  vain  the  poet  besets  her  with  mysterious  I 
pow’ers  :  her  tranquil  daring  admits  no  mysteries ;  she  resists  the  I 
invisible  with  the  sheer  strength  of  her  heart.  She  lives  in  an 
enchanted  palace  and  finds  in  it  but  the  enchantment  of  her 
happiness.  She  will  have  no  other  arm  than  her  invincible 
passion,  no  other  defence  than  her  courage,  no  other  faith 
than  her  love.  Joyzelle  is  the  triumph  of  a  will  all  lit  up  with 
love. 

But  here  is  the  happy  Monna  Vanna,  to  whom  destiny  pro¬ 
pounds  a  problem  so  beautiful  and  so  simple  that  no  generous  soul 
could  have  solved  it  otherwise  than  she  did.  I  will  not  insist  ' 
upon  a  woman’s  character  so  wonderfully  called  for  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Certainly,  Vanna  was  ready,  she  had  had  the  happiness 
of  living  in  the  light  of  the  good  philosopher  Marco,  her  intelli¬ 
gence  was  prepared,  her  training  kept  her  above  ordinary  life. 

She  was  bound  to  be  on  the  immediate  level  of  the  great  event 
that  questioned  her  and  bound  to  reply  to  it  without  hesitation. 

Monna  Vanna’s  heroism  is  not  very  surprising,  for  the  will 
of  w’hich  she  gives  proofs  is  obedient  rather  than  directing ;  she  ' 
responds  to  events,  she  obeys  her  heart ;  it  is  her  heart  that  gives 
her  strength  ;  and  this  strength  is  that  of  all  the  heroines  of 
history.  In  circumstances  different,  though  similar  in  the  main, 
Charlotte  Corday,  Joan  of  Arc  and  many  others,  to  save  their  | 

people,  made  the  sacrifice  which  events  imposed  upon  their 
nobility  of  soul.  In  proportion  as  she  raises  herself  and  frees 
her  real  nature,  woman  must  foresee  new  forms  of  heroism.  Is 
there  no  other  beauty  than  that  which  is  bespattered  wdth  blood 
or  w’hich  modestly  hides  and  awaits  the  rewmrd  of  the  god  wdiich 
it  has  built  to  its  own  measure?  This  time,  Ariane’s  example  will 
answei'  us.  That  example  w’hich,  at  the  extreme  point  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  again  opens  to  our  mind  every  door,  offers  us  every 
supposition  and  every  possibility,  like  a  golden  temple  in  w-hich 
all  the  wdnds  meet,  a  temple  which  mingles  its  light  with  that  j 
of  the  heavens. 

Ariane  does  not  wait  for  events  to  question  her  ;  she  makes  her  | 
action  burst  forth  from  the  very  heart  of  ordinary  life,  she 
discerns  it  where  none  perceived  it.  This  is  her  first  superiority. 
Ariane  is  the  apostle  of  the  poet’s  philosophy.  One  might  call 
her  the  deliverer  of  thought,  for  her  action  passes  above  and  j 
beyond  life ;  she  docs  not  wish  to  fight  and  does  not  seek  to 
conquer ;  she  wishes  to  raise ,  to  harmonise ,  to  unite  and  to  i 
deliver  not  by  fighting,  but  by  intelligence.  She  has  no  other 
desire  than  the  passionate  love  of  knowledge ;  she  has  all  the 
audacity  that  provokes  love,  exerts  courage,  calls  for  action ;  she  ■■ 
is  led  by  that  divine  curiosity  which  seems  to  stretch  our  mind  1, 
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like  a  bow,  to  shoot  our  will  beyond  the  explored  boundaries. 
Ariane  is  the  informed  and  definite  consciousness  that  seeks 
to  manifest  itself,  I  will  even  say,  to  reproduce  itself  like  all 
things  that  have  accomplished  their  evolution.  Our  heroine  has 
all  the  energy  and  all  the  judgment  of  Aglavaine,  all  the 
enlightened  simplicity  of  Monna  Vanna,  but  she  uses  her  qualities 
as  a  workman  of  genius  uses  his  tools ;  she  herself  discovers  the 
act  to  which  she  can  apply  the  new  force  of  which  she  disposes ; 
she  does  not  obey  this  or  that  conviction  ;  her  intelligence  simply 
follows  its  own  law^s  and  responds  to  the  eternal  problem  of 
feminine  slavery. 

The  story  of  Ariane  is  simple  and  contained  in  few  w’ords  : 
a  symbolic  tale  represents  her  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Blue¬ 
beard.  She  has  married  him  the  better  to  understand  the  secret 
of  his  life  and  to  deliver  his  imprisoned  wires.  The  wives  prefer 
their  gilded  cage  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  unknowm ;  and  Ariane 
departs  alone.  In  truth,  she  is  mind  measuring  itself  with  matter 
for  the  liberation  of  the  weak  enchained  by  fear. 

Ariane,  after  descending  for  a  moment,  luminous  and  fair,  into 
the  gloom  where  anxious  lives  suffer  and  weep,  returns  to  the  light 
without  being  understood  by  those  whom  she  wished  to  save 
from  ignorance  and  dullness.  Smiling  and  serene,  she  passes 
through  the  mystery,  employing  by  turns  her  goodness  and  her 
knowledge ;  then  she  goes  away ;  and  the  creatures  quickened 
for  a  moment  by  the  flame  are  quenched  again  and  the  darkness 
sinks  once  more  over  the  poor  world  of  which  she  has  given  us 
a  glimpse,  even  as  night  falls  after  the  course  of  day. 

It  would  really  be  a  pity  to  seek  a  conclusion  here  or  to  wish 
to  find  anything  in  it  but  that  divine  passage  of  light  across 
shadow,  of  intelligence  over  strength,  of  beauty  which,  for  a 
brief  moment,  spreads  its  gleaming  wings  over  inferior  life. 

Even  as  daylight  colours  flow^ers,  so  the  moral  brightness  of  a 
period  lights  up  the  soul  that  is  necessary  to  it.  Ariane  is  truly 
the  daughter  of  the  present,  complex,  doubting  and  inquiring; 
her  revolt  is  smiling  and  full  of  grace ;  a  slight  irony  tem]X!rs 
her  words,  without  staying  her  impulses;  her  ideal  is  not  a  bar¬ 
barous  one  :  the  sword  in  her  hand  becomes  an  instrument  of 
peace ;  she  wdll  not  accept  a  victory  that  w’ould  cost  the  enemy 
his  life.  She  does  not  come  dowm  from  an  illusory  sky  :  she 
mounts  from  the  earth  and  rises  above  it  tbe  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ills  wdiich  she  would  cure.  She  tow-ers  over  her  acts 
from  the  topmost  height  of  her  thought ;  as  soon  as  she  under¬ 
stands  the  uselessness  of  her  effort,  she  stands  aside  from  it,  the 
hotter  to  behold  the  contrary  forces  that  destroy  it. 

Never  wmre  events  beheld  to  be  more  useless,  never  has  the 
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comforting  spectacle  been  enjoyed  to  that  pitch  of  seeing  them 
subdued  and  tamed  by  thought  and  will. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  at  Ariane  coming  from  very  far 
through  that  array  of  more  and  more  beautiful  women  and  we 
shall  have  the  formation  of  a  superior  being.  It  seeks,  hesitates, 
strays,  suffers,  passes  by  a  thousand  roads,  stumbles  against  a 
thousand  difficulties;  and,  during  this  time,  the  events  recorded 
by  its  reason,  judged  by  its  intelligence,  chisel  it,  polish  it,  com¬ 
plete  it.  It  can  stray  henceforth,  but  never  be  lost,  for  its  errors 
and  mistakes  will  always  return,  like  a  docile  and  submissive 
flock,  to  take  refuge  in  the  shelter  of  its  character.  That  is  the 
great  example  which  Ariane  gives  us.  She  is  a  character ;  and 
that  is  what  makes  her  so  rare  among  w’omen.  If  it  be  really 
necessary  for  us  to  seek  a  support,  is  it  not  madness  to  want  it 
outside  ourselves?  Ijet  our  own  character  be  our  asylum,  let  us 
learn  to  respect  the  empty  temple !  Who  speaks  of  setting  up 
idols  in  it,  of  placing  a  god  there,  of  burning  incense,  when  our 
life  does  not  last  long  enough  to  finish  even  its  first  columns! 
Let  us  pay  homage  tc  those  who  were  quicker  and  more  lucid 
workmen  and  who  have  succeeded,  in  the  short  space  of  their 
lives,  in  tracing  upon  the  infinite  sky  a  few  proud  and  definite 
lines.  As  for  us  women,  let  us  work  humbly  to  build  up  our 
character.  There  is  no  other  morality.  But,  while  chance, 
adventure,  life  in  a  word,  are  endlessly  building  around  man, 
who  will  help  woman  to  lay  the  first  stones?  For  centuries  we 
have  hailed  in  her  a  beauty  that  consisted  in  effacement. 

The  women  who  charm  the  most  appear  in  the  past  like  those 
adorable  frescoes  which  old  walls  still  offer  to  our  eyes,  half- 
discoloured,  pale  and  ideal  :  frozen  in  contemplative  attitudes, 
they  have  the  faces  of  virgins  and  lilies  in  their  hands.  Thus 
fixed  upon  the  old  wall-spaces,  they  are  a  true  symbol  of 
straitened  indoor,  family  lives.  Here  are  Griselda,  the  miracle 
of  love  and  humility,  Penelope,  the  faithful  R]->ouse ;  here  all 
the  examples  of  noble  meekness.  An  abyss  seems  to  separate 
them  from  the  Aglavaines,  the  Ariancs  I  And  yet  these  two 
are  loving  handmaids ;  hut  they  are  the  handmaids  of  the  ftiture. 
Do  you  think  that  they  chose  their  destiny  more  than  their  sisters 
of  the  past?  Their  merit  lies  in  having  simply  dcci])hcred  its 
riddle.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  woman  influenced  by  man 
perfects  herself  in  accordance  wdth  his  ideals,  but  to-day,  grown 
clearer-sighted,  she  seems  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  her  mate 
to  perceive  what  he  does  not  yet  descry  on  the  horizon. 

G  EORGETTE  LeBLANC-MaETERLTNCK . 

(Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.) 


the  naval  issue  :  NEW  ESTIMATES  OF  T41,000,000. 


A  SERIOUS  danger  exists  that  in  the  coming  struggle  at  the  polls 
the  Navy  may  be  forgotten.  The  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  increase  of  Socialism,  the  relative  virtues  of  Free  Trade  and 
Tariff  Keform  are  subjects  of  vast  importance,  but  the  British 
Empire  exists  by  reason  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Fleet,  and  that 
supremacy  is  now  menaced.  As  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  16th  last,  in  terms  which 
could  not  have  been  more  explicit,  “  We  know  that  the  Germans 
have  a  law  which,  when  all  the  ships  under  it  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  will  give  them  a  navy  more  powerful  than  any  at  present 
in  existence  ” — more  powerful — in  1920,  it  should  be  added — even 
than  the  British  Fleet  in  all  its  boasted  strength  to-day.  This  is 
the  whole  position  summarised  in  a  sentence. 

The  German  Navy  Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year  have 
been  presented  to  the  Eeichstag.  They  are,  pari  passu,  only 
a  few  millions  less  in  amount  than  the  total  provision  made 
for  the  British  Fleet  this  year.  The  present  Government  have 
laid  down  four  large  armoured  ships,  besides  six  unarmoured 
cruisers,  twenty  destroyers,  and  about  ten  submarines,  and  pre¬ 
parations  are  well  advanced  for  laying  down  four  more  large 
armoured  ships.  But  the  naval  crisis  is  not  over  :  it  is  immediately 
ahead  of  us.  The  shock  which  the  nation  and  the  Empire 
received  last  March  was  merely  the  premonitory  symptom  of  the 
real  strain  and  stress  which  the  renewed  competition  in  arma¬ 
ments  will  cast  on  the  British  taxpayer  if  British  supremacy  of 
the  seas  is  to  be  maintained.  If  the  supremacy  of  the  Navy  is 
not  to  be  imperilled,  the  new  Estimates  must  show  a  further 
increase  of  T6, 000,000  upon  the  increase  which  startled  the  House 
of  Commons  last  spring.  This  is  surely  a  factor  in  the  political, 
and  particularly  the  financial,  situation  of  no  mean  importance. 
It  is  one  of  the  issues — if  not  the  greatest  issue — of  the  day, 
for  the  Fleet  is  our  solo  defence. 

Doubt  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
as  to  the  relative  naval  outlay  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain. 
This  assertion  rests  on  official  authority.  In  introducing  the 
Estimates  for  the  present  year  of  T35,I42,700,  the  First  Lord  of 
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the  Admiralty  gave  an  explanation,  which  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  attracted  little  attention.  He  remarked  :  — 

“Looking  at  the  huge  total,  I  can  well  understand  any  critic 
saying  to  me  that,  whatever  reasons  I  may  give  for  this  ex¬ 
penditure,  how  comes  it  that  the  estimates  amount  to  such  a 
large  sum  as  L35,000,000,  w^hich  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
German  Estimates  for  the  same  period? 

“My  answer  is  briefly  that,  in  looking  merely  at  totals,  we 
are  not  comparing  like  with  like.  Our  naval  votes  have  certain 
charges,  such  as  interest  on  loans  and  sinking  fund  on  loans, 
pensions,  reserves,  half  pay,  and  retired  pay,  which  in  Germany 
are  charged  to  the  civil  votes.  Again,  our  scale  of  pay  is  suited 
to  voluntary  service.  In  Germany,  w’here  service  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  naval  pay  is  at  a  far  low’er  rate. 

“On  these  items  alone — that  is  to  say,  on  pay  and  on  items 
charged  to  civil  votes  in  Germany — the  excess  which  our 
Estimates  have  to  bear  is  no  less  than  .-£9,000,000. 

“Again,  our  personnel  is  necessarily  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other  Power,  apart  from  the  need  of  superiority  in 
home  waters,  by  reason  of  the  demands  made  upon  us  for 
foreign  service.  Our  victualling  vote  is  considerably  higher- 
close  upon  one  and  three-quarter  millions  in  excess  of  the 
German. 

“If  to  this  charge  be  added  the  necessary  cost  of  the  stores 
of  all  kinds,  other  than  victualling  stores,  and  the  repairs  to 
wdiat  I  may  call  our  large  subsidiary  fleet  on  foreign  service, 
it  will  be  recognised,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  full  and  adequate 
explanation  of  the  heavy  total  of  our  expenditure.” 

Thus  our  Estimates  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  upwards  of 
i£ll,000,000,  which  have  no  parallel  in  German  naval  expendi¬ 
ture.  If  this  sum  is  deducted  from  the  amount  voted  for  this 
financial  year,  there  remains  a  sum  of  just  over  £24,000,000, 
and  Germany  is  proposing  to  spend  next  year  nearly  £22,000,000. 
Such  a  proportion  in  the  outlay  of  the  tw'o  countries,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  continue,  must  mean  practical  equality  in  naval 
strength  in  the  near  future,  and  practical  equality  with  any  one 
fleet  is  incompatible  with  the  two-Power  or  any  other  standard 
of  the  most  economical  British  Minister. 

This  is  the  situation.  How  does  the  British  Fleet  stand  at 
present?  The  problem  is  so  complex  and  vast  that  exaggeration 
is  a  dis-service  to  the  national  cause.  Last  spring,  indeed,  too 
high  a  note  was  struck ;  the  alarm  w^as  overdone.  This  was  due 
to  many  causes,  and  they  all  contributed  to  swxll  the  crescendo 
at  a  moment  when  forte  w’ould  have  sufficed,  and  the  louder  note 
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—jortisfiimo — might  have  been  reserved  for  the  coming  real 
crisis. 

Our  supremacy  has  not  been  lost.  There  is  no  conflict  of 
evidence,  because  the  facts  defy  suppression  or  sophistication. 
In  the  Navy  League  Annual,  recently  published,  dealing  with 
what  are  styled  '"Dreadnought  ships,”  it  is  stated  :  — 

(a)  On  March  31st  this  year — 1909 — we  had  completed  the 
Dreadnought  and  Bellerophon  (battleships),  and  the  Indomit¬ 
able,  Invincible,  and  Inflexible  (battleship-cruisers).  There 
was  no  other  vessel  of  comparable  type  complete  throughout 
the  world. 

(b)  Between  April,  1909,  and  March  31st,  1910,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  commission  the  Superb,  Temeraire,  St.  Vincent, 
C oiling w ood ,  and  Vanguard.  Germany  ought  to  complete  the 
Nassau,  Westfalen,  Posen,  and  Rheinland.  In  the  United 
States  the  Michigan  and  South  Carolina,  w^hich  have  been 
through  their  trials,  will  be  finished.  Japan  will  have  the 
Satsuma,  and  Brazil  the  Minas  Geraes. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  two  German  ships  Posen  and  Rhein¬ 
land  will  not  be  completed  until  early  next  summer,  wdiile  the 
Superb  and  Temeraire,  two  of  the  British  ships,  are  actually  in 
commission  in  the  Home  Fleet,  and  the  other  three,  the  St. 
Vincent,  Collingwood,  and  Vanguard,  it  is  now  certain,  will  join 
it  before  the  end  of  March.  Ten  British  Dreadnoughts  to  two 
Gorman  Dreadnoughts  (four  in  the  summer)  is  not  unsatisfactory. 

As  to  other  vessels,  including  older  battleships,  there  is  a 
witness  even  less  liable  to  bias  in  the  United  States  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  prepared  the  following  comparison  of  the  great 
fleets  on  November  1st  last,  excluding  all  vessels  over  twenty 
years  old  : — 

Battle-  Armoured  q  „j  g  Dcs-  Torpedo-  Sub¬ 
ships.  Cruisers.  '  troyers.  Boats.  marines. 

Great  Britain...  49  35  82  148  G9  55 

Germany  ...  24  9  39  79  33*  4 

United  States  .  25  12  35  17  30  12 

France  ...  17  21  20  56  259*  38 

Japan  ...  ...  12  11  17  56  69  10 

Russia  ...  5  7  15  97  56  25 

Italy .  10  8  9  17  61  7 

Austria  ...  3  3  5  6  31  2 

*  Most  of  these  French  and  German  torpedo-boats  are  old  and  of  small  war 
value,  while  the  British  total  includes  thirty-six  new  coastal  destroyers  of  large 
displacement. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  coast  defence  vessels  are  still  borne  in  foreign 
fleets,  Germany  having  e’gh*:,  United  States  six,  France  ten,  Japan  three, 
Russia  four,  .and  America  six.  These  are  all  old  vessels  of  little  v.alue. 
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Our  Fleet  is  up  to  the  two-Power  standard,  as  these  recent 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  show.  How  is 
it  manned?  On  this  question  also  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
supplied  from  Washington,  showing  that  in  officers  and  men  we 
are  also  above  the  two-Power  standard.  The  figures  are  singu¬ 
larly  complete  : — 


Rank. 

England. 

France. 

Germany, 

United 

States. 

Admirals  ...  . 

96 

45 

36 

Oi 

Captains  and  Commanders  ... 

625 

338 

274 

221 

Other  Line  Officers  . 

2,326 

1,368 

1,425 

949 

Midshipmen  at  Sea  . 

408 

147 

208 

313 

Engineers 

987 

576 

363 

— 

Doctors... 

513 

385 

260 

296 

Pay  Officers  . 

585 

193 

207 

201 

Chaplains 

129 

— 

— 

22 

Wanant  Officers  . 

2,105 

1,810 

2,  .308 

606 

Men 

99,300 

49,312 

47,467 

43,490 

Marine  Officers 

457 

— 

104 

3.34 

Marines,  &c.  ...  . 

20,991* 

— 

1,415 

9,112 

Total  . 

128,522 

54,174 

54,067 

55,548 

*  lacludes  3,267  men  of  Coastguard. 


These  statements  should  enable  the  dimensions  of  the  naval 
problem  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  The  British  Fleet  is  still 
supreme  in  ships  and  men— w^ell  up  to  the  two-Power  standard. 

So  much  for  the  present.  But  it  is  not  the  present,  but  the 
future,  on  which  we  must  look.  The  standard  of  British  naval 
expenditure  in  the  coming  financial  year  must  be  determined  not 
so  much  by  the  ships  of  war  which  w'e  have  to-day — not  excessive 
in  number  or  ]X)tential  fighting  power,  though  quite  satisfactory— 
as  by  the  ships  of  w^ar  Germany  and  other  Powers  wull  have  to¬ 
morrow.  It  is  essential  to  look  at  least  three  years  ahead.  Last 
year  the  First  Lord  announced  that  the  programme  had  been 
settled  in  view  of  the  probable  progress  of  foreign  fleets  by 
March,  1912.  Like  a  brilliant  predecessor  (the  late  Lord 
Goschen),  Mr.  McKenna  refused  to  indulge  in  idle  dreams,  or 
nightmares,  based  on  the  possible  position  five  or  six  or  ten  years 
ahead.  Short  views  are  essential  to  the  tw'o-Power  standard;  it 
is  a  naval  barometer,  wdiich  records  automatically  the  pressure 
from  other  countries.  By  a  barometer  one  may  judge  the  im¬ 
mediate,  but  not  the  distant,  future.  So  with  the  tw'o-Pow’cr 
standard,  if  it  is  to  be  effectively  translated  into  British  ships  and 
men  and  a  dependable  wmr  organisation ,  it  must  respond  year  by 
year  to  the  activity  in  the  great  rival  fleets.  It  takes,  on  the 
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average,  considerably  over  three  years  abroad  from  the  date  of 
authorisation  to  complete  a  large  man-of-war,  and  therefore  three 
years  is  the  limit  of  vision  of  the  naval  outlook.  As  in  March, 
1909,  the  limit  of  vision  was  March  31st,  1912,  so  in  the  coming 
Estimates  the  limit  of  vision  will  be  March  31st,  1913.  It  is  the 
picture  of  German  strength  in  1913  which  must,  in  large  measure, 
settle  the  standard  of  British  expenditure.  Last  March  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  told  the  country  : — 

(a)  In  1908  the  Admiralty  had  seven  battleships  of  the 
Dreadnought  class  and  three  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  class, 
either  afloat  or  in  course  of  construction.  The  whole  of  these 
were  due  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1910.  At  the  time 
Germany  was  building  four  Dreadnoughts  and  one  Invincible , 
of  which  two  Dreadnoughts  were  expected  to  he  completed  by 
the  end  of  1909  and  the  remaining  three  ships  in  the  autumn 
of  1910.  Thus,  at  that  time,  we  had  a  superiority  in  these 
classes  of  ships  of  ten  to  five  in  course  of  construction ,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  whole  of  ours  were  expected  to 
be  completed  some  months  in  advance  of  the  last  three  of  the 
German  ships. 

(b)  The  Admiralty  had  since  had  reason,  he  added,  to  expect 
that  Germany  would  have  completed  seventeen  Dreadnoughts 
by  INIarch ,  1912  ^ ;  in  these  circumstances  the  Board  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty,  including  the  ten  already 
launched  or  completed,  the  two  laid  down  in  1908,  and  eight 
more — the  famous  “eight  ” — if  the  expectation  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  construction  in  Germany  were  confirmed.  The  eight  are 
being  built 

Matters  have  advanced  a  stage  further.  In  fixing  the  new 
British  programme,  the  glance  forward  must  now  be  not  to  1912 
—when  we  shall  be  safe — but  to  1913,  when  Germany  will,  or 
may,  have  four  more  large  armoured  cruisers  completed  on  the 
Admiralty’s  own  anticipations — 17  +  4,  or  21  in  all.  This  is  the 
possibility,  and  “we  cannot,”  as  Mr.  McKenna  observed,  “afford 
to  run  risks,”  especially  in  view  of  the  official  admission  as  to 
the  expansion  of  German  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing 
resources.  Germany  still  protests  that  she  wdll  have  only 
thirteen  Dreadnoughts  in  1912.  She  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
laid  down  only  thirteen,  and  she  takes  about  three  years  to  build 

(1)  The  information  on  which  Mr.  Balfour’s  statement  of  ^larch  16th  last 
was  based — namely,  that  on  April  1st,  1912,  Germany  would  have  21,  and 
possibly  25,  Dreadnoughts — is  now  proved  to  have  been  completely  without 
foundation. 

(2)  The  First  Lord  has  announced  that  a  Supplementary  Estimate  will  be 
presented  to  cover  the  expenditure  to  ^larch  31st  next. 
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and  complete  for  commissioning  such  large  armoured  ships.  But 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  dealt  with  this  point.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  29th  he  stated  :  — 

“  Another  point  which  the  German  declaration  does  not  cover 
is  the  extent  to  which  turrets  may  be  prepared  in  advance 
without  orders  being  given  for  definite  ships.  It  means  this, 
that  your  intention  to  accelerate  is  one  thing,  and  your  power 
to  accelerate  is  another.  The  German  intention  not  to  accel¬ 
erate  their  programme  we  perfectly  accept,  but  in  all  good  faith, 
without  any  breach  of  undertaking,  even  if  it  were  an  under¬ 
taking,  they  could  accumulate  the  power  of  increasing  gun- 
mountings,  of  increasing  plant  necessary  for  Dreadnoughts— 
they  could  accumulate  the  pow'er  to  accelerate  supposing  the 
European  situation  changed,  and,  with  it,  their  intention. 

“Then  what  w’e  have  been  told  tells  us  nothing  about  what 
the  situation  may  bo  in  1913  and  1914.  When  these  thirteen 
German  vessels  are  completed  and  commissioned  at  the  end 
of  1912,  according  to  their  naval  law,  I  understand,  ten  more 
will  be  under  construction.  Now,  supposing  the  complexion 
of  the  political  sky  w’ere  to  change  a  year  or  tw^o  hence,  with 
it  the  German  intention  in  regard  to  the  acceleration  of  their 
programme  would  naturally  change  too,  and  though  these 
thirteen  ships  might  not  appear  until  the  end  of  1912,  yet  the 
ten  which  will  have  come  under  construction  in  the  interval 
might  appear  very  rapidly  in  1913  and  1914.  That  is  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Germany.” — (Liberal  Magazine,  April. 
1909.) 

What  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  new  Estimates?  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  March— 
whoever  he  may  be — though  the  Government  introduced  an 
adequate  programme — the  largest  year’s  programme  on  record 
— they  failed  to  make  ample  financial  provision  for  it.  For 
two  of  the  large  ships,  the  Colossus  and  Hercules,  laid  down 
in  July  and  August  last  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne,  T1 ,036 ,972 
w^as  provided  for  work  to  March  31st  next ;  for  tw’o  other  large 
armoured  ships,  the  Orion  and  Lion,  laid  dowm  at  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport  Dockyards  in  November  last,  T536,001  was  voted. 
But  for  the  other  four  of  the  eight  no  provision  was  made, 
though  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
keels  wdll  shortly  be  laid.  Thus  a  full  tw’elve  months’  work  on 
eight  ships,  costing  when  completed  .^16, 000, 000,  will  fall  on  the 
new  Estimates,  and  as  each  vessel  is  to  be  completed  for  sea  in 
two  years,  the  total  sum  to  be  provided  for  the  coming  financial 
year  will  amount  to  about  ^8 ,000 ,000. 
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This  is  only  a  part  of  the  year’s  burden.  There  are  two  large 
armoured  ships  of  the  1908-9  programme  to  be  completed,  the 
Neptune  and  Indefatigable.  They  will  cost  £4,000,000  in  round 
figures,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  March  31st  next  only  £2,076,865 
will  have  been  spent.  They  are  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  January 
and  February,  1911,  respectively,  and  for  them  an  aggregate 
sum  of  about  two  millions  will  be  required.  This  will  bring  the 
expenditure  on  large  armoured  ships  alone  up  to  £10,000,000. 

A  fleet  does  not,  however,  consist  only  of  battleships.  Other 
vessels  are  necessary,  and  are  being  built.  There  will  be  eleven 
unarmoured  cruisers  under  construction  (Navy  Estimates,  page 
251),  costing  about  £350,000  each.  It  is  stipulated  that  they  shall 
be  completed  in  twenty-one  months.  Five  of  these  ships — the 
most  advanced  in  construction — will  absorb  approximately 
£100,000  each  to  complete  them  for  commissioning,  and  the 
other  six  will  need  £250,000  each  for  a  full  twelve  months’  work. 
Consequently  the  Estimates  must  make  provision  for  an  outlay 
of  £2,000,000  on  those  eleven  cruisers.  ^ 

Next  in  order  come  the  destroyers.  According  to  the  Estimates 
for  1909-10  (page  251),  there  will  be  thirty-six  of  these  vessels 
under  construction  for  which  provision  will  have  to  be  made — and 
for  tw’enty  of  them  the  provision  will  be  for  a  full  year’s  work. 
They  were  ordered  in  November,  and  are  to  be  completed  in 
twenty  months.  Only  £109,118 — a  “token  sum,”  as  is  customary, 
whichever  party  is  in  power — was  set  aside  for  their  commence¬ 
ment,  and  as  each  will  cost  about  £100,000,  it  is  an  under-  rather 
than  an  over-estimate  to  put  down  £2,000,000  for  all  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  In  the  current  Estimates,  £1,490,081  is  set 
aside  for  the  work  upon  only  twenty-four  destroyers,  so  that 
£2.000,000  for  thirty-six  will  probably  prove  too  low  a  figure. 
This  year  also  it  was  proposed  to  spend  £324,777  on  submarines, 
and  again  next  year  at  least  an  equal  amount  will  be  required.^ 
About  £200,000  will  presumably  be  needed  for  the  two  large 
floating  docks  now  under  construction. 

So  far  no  account  has  been  taken  of  expenditure  upon  a  new 
shipbuilding  programme.  Sir  Edward  Grey  explained  last 
spring  that  the  order  for  the  four  “contingent”  vessels  did  “not 
mean  a  limitation  of  next  year’s  programme.”  Even  if  it  were 
decided  to  begin  no  more  armoured  ships  than  Germany,  the 
keels  of  four  ships  would  have  to  go  down.  When  the  Colossus 
and  Hercules  are  launched  in  April  or  May  next,  two  slips 
will  be  vacant  at  Scott’s  yard  on  the  Clyde  and  Palmer’s 
yard  at  Jarrow.  Presumably  two  more  ships  will  be  laid  down 
at  these  establishments.  In  July  or  August  there  will  be  two 
(1)  Germany  is  devoting  in  the  current  year  £750,000  to  submarines. 
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more  slips  vacant  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  Dockyards  on 
the  launch  of  the  Orion  and  Lion.  In  the  late  summer  these  two 
slips  w'ill  apparently  be  filled.  Work  on  four  new  vessels  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  £750,000  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  This 
is  the  sum  which  appeared  in  the  Estimates  of  1908-9.  For  any 
other  vessels  included  in  the  new  programme  presumably  only 
“token  sums”  will  be  needed,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of 
many  years’  standing,  under  Unionist  and  Liberal  administra¬ 
tions.  But  the  four  vessels  indicated  must  be  laid  down  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  or  we  shall  be  behind  the  Germans  in  the 
placing  of  the  work  of  the  year.  Germany  is  also  laying  down 
two  small  cruisers,  tw’elve  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  a  sum  of 
.^750 ,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  submarines.  The  British  programme 
must  make  provision  for  further  additions  of  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft  to  the  Fleet,  and  first  instalments  for  these  will  amount  to 
at  least  £300,000. 

This  completes  the  forecast  of  the  coming  year’s  burden  for 
shipbuilding.  We  thus  obtain  the  following  statement ; 


OLD  PROGRAMMES. 

Total 

Period  of 

Expenditure 

Cost. 

Construction. 

in  1910-11. 

10  Large  Armoured  Ships  .  £20,000,<KM) 

2  years. 

£10,000,000 

11  Cruisers  to  be  completed 

or  advanced  ...  ...  3,850,000 

21  months. 

2,0(X),000 

.36  Destroyers  ...  ...  3,600,1X)0 

20  months. 

2,000,000 

16  Submarines  (about)  ...  880,000 

— 

330,000 

2  Floating  Docks  ...  ...  — 

— 

200,000 

Total  ...  — 

— 

£14,630,000 

NEW  PROGRAMME. 

Total 

Period  of 

Expenditure 

Cost. 

Construction. 

in  1910-11. 

4  Armoured  Ships  to  be 

laid  down  in  the  autumn  £8,000,000 

2  years. 

£750,000 

Other  Vessels  (“token 

sums  ’’) .  — 

— 

300,000 

£1,050,000 

Grand  Total 

15,580,000 

Last  Year’s  Estimates  for  New  Con¬ 

struction  and  Armament  ... 

10,256,000 

Increase  ... 

£5,324,000 

To  any  person  familiar  with  naval  affairs,  this  estimate — as  a 
minimum  provision  compatible  with  safety — carries  its  own  con¬ 
firmation  as  to  general  accuracy.  It  is  reached  by  a  process  of 
deduction  from  a  study  of  the  Estimates  of  the  present  financial 
year.  Except  for  a  sum  of,  roughly,  one  million,  the  whole  charge 
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is  attributable  to  the  programmes  already  authorised  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  periods  of  construction  mentioned  are  those  officially 
laid  down  in  the  contracts.  The  amount  set  aside  for  beginning 
the  new  programme  is  extremely  moderate.  It  includes  financial 
provision  only  for  four  large  armoured  ships — the  identical  number 
which  will  be  laid  down  by  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer.  The  United  States  and,  possibly,  France,  wdll  each  lay 
down  two  more  battleships  of  the  largest  size.  Germany  will 
also  begin  the  construction  of  two  unarmoured  cruisers,  twelve 
destroyers,  and  a  number  of  submarines.  Presumably  even  the 
most  economical  Government  which  happens  to  be  in  power  next 
April  would  not  propose  to  ignore  this  activity  on  the  part  of 
foreign  naval  authorities,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  sum  of 
£300,000  which  is  set  aside  for  beginning  additional  British  ships 
of  the  various  classes  is  a  moderate  one. 

This  estimate  of  an  increased  provision  for  new  construction 
of  considerably  over  five  millions  sterling  does  not  complete  the 
survey  of  the  naval  burdens  of  the  coming  year.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  progress  at  the  naval  base  at  Eosyth,  preliminary 
work  on  which  has  already  made  considerable  headway.  As  it  is  for 
posterity,  the  cost  ought  to  be  met  by  a  loan.  It  is  being  paid  for, 
however,  out  of  revenue.  The  work  must  be  completed  in  seven 
years,  and  the  First  Lord  has  announced  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  be 
finished  in  six  years.  The  total  cost,  including  magazines  and 
machinery,  will  be  ^£3,425,000.  In  the  present  Estimates  a  first 
charge  of  only  £130,000  was  provided,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  contractor  will  earn  at  least  £400,000  for  twelve 
months’  full  work.  The  Admiralty  also  have  in  hand  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  lock  at  Portsmouth,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 
to  be  £1,005,000.  This  undertaking  will  absorb  about  £200,000. 
Making  allowances  for  undertakings  which  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  March  next,  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  money 
will  have  to  be  voted,  at  least  £400,000  additional  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  naval  works.  The  vote  for  wages,  pay,  &c.,  of  officers 
and  men  will  also  show  some  increase  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  present  year  in  recruiting  an  additional  number 
of  men  and  boys.  Larger  sums  will  also  have  to  be  voted  for 
stores,  victualling,  and  repairs.  The  most  modest  estimate  of  the 
expansion  of  all  these  votes  is  £600,000. 

Thus  we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  increased  demands  of  the  coming  financial  year,  the  Navy 
Estimates  must  show  an  increase  of  nearly  six  millions — to  be 
exact,  £5,924,000,  or  something  approaching  ten  millions  in 
excess  of  the  sum  voted  in  1908-9.  In  other  words,  the  Estimates 
for  the  coming  year  should  amount  to,  roughly,  £41,000,000. 
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This  estimate — it  may  easily  be  exceeded  if  more  money  is 
allotted  to  the  new  programme — is  surely  sufficient  proof  of  the 
contention  that  the  naval  crisis — the  real  naval  crisis — did  not 
occur  last  year,  but  is  still  ahead.  In  the  coming  financial  year 
we  are  faced  with  an  increase  of  six  millions  sterling.  In  1911-12 
the  German  expenditure  will  rise  still  higher,  but  the  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  British  Naval  Estimates  need  not  be  con¬ 
siderable,  as  the  growth  in  Germany’s  outlay  wall  be  due  less  to 
a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  than  to  increases  in 
votes  for  general  fleet  maintenance,  which  are  the  inevitable 
sequel  to  her  recent  unparalleled  shipbuilding  activity,  and  the 
general  expansion  of  her  naval  establishment. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  five  years,  when  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  available  for  sea  service  has  been  increased  by 
upwards  of  14,000,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  unparalleled  British 
shipbuilding  programme  of  the  present  year,  there  is  very  slight 
justification  for  a  condemnation  of  the  present  Government  on 
its  acts,  though  the  words  of  some  of  its  members  must  have  been 
frequently  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the  German  naval 
authorities.'  The  Fleet  as  it  exists  to-day  is  admittedly,  on  the 
impartial  authority  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States,  above  a  two-Power  standard.  Of  large  armoured  ships  of 
the  latest  types  Great  Britain  has  built  or  under  construction 
twenty,  while  Germany  has  only  thirteen,  as  far  as  is  known. 
In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in  ships  of  older  types 
— the  two  Lord  Nelsons,  the  eight  King  Edwards,  the  eight 
Formidahles,  and  others  of  anterior  date,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thirty-five  large  armoured  cruisers,  in  contrast  with  eight  belong¬ 
ing  to  Germany — the  existing  naval  position  is  not  unsatisfactory. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  without  political  bias  compels 
this  admission. 

It  is  not  the  Navy  as  it  exists  to-day  which  gives  cause  for 
anxiety,  but  the  Navy  as  it  wdll  exist  to-morrow*  in  contrast  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  forces  of  rival  Powers.  In  the  last  House 
of  Commons  there  were  120  members  who  opposed  adequate 
provision  for  the  Fleet.  If  they  are  again  elected,  and  if  either 
party.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  secures  only  a  small  working 
majority — wffiat  will  these  unfaithful  stew*ards  say,  and  more, 
what  will  they  do?  This  body  of  naval  economists — these  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  sole  security — are  the  “wild  men,” 
the  Empire’s  greatest  danger. 

The  naval  outlook  was  never  more  black  than  at  this  moment, 
although,  happily,  we  w*ere  never  in  the  past  fifty  years  further 
apparently  removed  from  the  possibility  of  war.  The  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  house  in  peace.  The  existing  international 
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situation  could  hardly  be  more  favourable  to  British  interests. 
ICot  only  has  it  been  possible  to  concentrate  the  British  naval 
forces  in  the  danger  area,  but,  under  the  new  and  energetic 
french  iMinister  of  Marine,  Admiral  de  Lapeyrere,  the  whole 
naval  organisation  of  our  neighbours  and  friends  has  been  vastly 
improved,  and  a  squadron  of  six  battleships  is  in  future  to  be 
based  on  Channel  ports.  The  Triple  Entente  commands  at  this 
moment  navies  twice  as  strong  as  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
and  the  navies  of  the  Triple  Entente  are  better  concentrated. 
Austria  and  Italy  have,  it  is  true,  adopted  programmes  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  the  exigencies  of  finance  are  delaying  their  rapid 
progress.  Germany  is  the  only  partner  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
which  is  showing  staying  power  in  the  existing.naval  competition. 
She,  and  she  alone,  is  forcing  the  pace. 

The  Navy  is  not  a  party  issue.  The  present  Government,  in 
spite  of  financial  difficulties  and  powerful  opposition  from  many 
of  its  own  supporters,  has  left  the  Navy  more  supreme  for  the 
moment  than  at  any  period  for  fifty  years  past.  But  unless 
adequate  measures  are  taken  in  the  coming  year  for  the  provision 
of  further  ships,  the  entry  and  training  of  an  increased  number 
of  men,  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  naval  establishment, 
then  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  will  begin  rapidly 
to  decline  in  1913 — which  is  now  on  the  naval  horizon.  Once 
that  backward  movement  gathers  headway,  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrest  it.  Owing  to  the 
development  of  the  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  resources  of 
other  countries ,  we  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  overtake  arrears 
if  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate.  Once  out  of  the  race,  once 
the  two-Power  Fleet  ceases  to  be  a  reality,  our  unrivalled  position 
will  be  lost,  and  lost  for  ever.  Moreover,  viewed  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  it  is  apparent  that  the  burden  must  be  borne  year  by 
year,  or  it  will  be  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  If  in  March  the  new 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  new 
construction,  the  leeway  cannot  be  made  up  later  on.  In  1911 — 
as  in  the  coming  year — Germany  will  lay  down  four  more  battle¬ 
ships  or  battleship-cruisers  and  twenty-six  other  craft ;  France 
will  begin  two  battleships,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine;  the  United  States  two  battleships,  and  so 
on.  All  the  naval  Powers  might  be  enumerated  :  from  all  of 
them  the  same  story  of  rapid  fleet  expansion  comes.  We  may 
deplore  the  contest,  but  it  can  be  avoided  only  on  one  condition — 
that  British  naval  supremacy  is  finally  abandoned. 

The  Navy  is  not  a  party  issue  until  one  party  in  power  avoids 
the  naval  responsibilities.  In  face  of  the  unprecedented  burden 
which  the  Navy  will  cast  on  the  next  Budget,  the  temptation  to 
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avoid  these  responsibilities  will  be  greater,  far  greater  than  ever 
before.  If  this  temptation  is  cloaked  by  a  humanitarian  move¬ 
ment,  an  attempt  to  anticipate  the  millennium  in  an  age  of 
keenest  rivalry  in  naval  armaments,  and  we  are  soothed  to  sleep, 
we  may  suddenly  awake  from  dreams  of  peace  -to  the  realities  of 
war.  No  one  can  say  when  clouds  will  gather  on  the  horizon. 
The  brightest  day  is  often  followed  by  the  most  devastating 
storm. 

In  the  light  of  the  naval  crisis  which  is  ahead,  in  the  light  of 
an  inevitable  increase  in  the  Estimates  of  six  millions  sterling 
in  the  coming  year  if  the  Fleet  is  to  be  maintained  in  sufficiency 
and  efficiency,  every  candidate  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  intentions.  Though  the  Navy  is  not  a  party  issue, 
it  is  the  supreme  political  issue  to  an  island  w'hich  in  its  vast 
w’ealth  outrivals  all  the  fables  of  imagination,  to  a  sea-divided 
Empire — one-fifth  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

This  naval  increase  may  cause  the  taxpayer  to  groan.  No 
one  in  his  senses  would  desire  to  devote  to  naval  armaments  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  security 
and  disaster.  The  price  we  have  to  pay  for  security  is  the  price 
wffiich  other  nations  fix.  Germany,  a  Continental  country,  has 
placed  a  high  price  on  naval  power,  and  has  by  her  activity  raised 
the  price  against  us.  She  is  devoting  to  her  Fleet  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  question  is  wffiether  our  insurance ,  insurance  for  peace ,  which 
is  our  highest  interest,  is  more  than  we  can  afford?  On  this  point 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle  has  summarised  some 
interesting  figures.^  He  has  pointed  out  that — 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  gives  the  whole  income  of  individuals  of 
the  United  Kingdom  a  century  ago  at  360  millions.  He  now 
computes  it  at  2,000  millions,  and  that  for  the  whole  British 
Empire  as  3,130  millions.  The  capital  he  states  as  15,000 
millions  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  22,250  millions  for  the 
Empire.  Taking  the  United  Kingdom  only,  the  proportional 
cost  of  the  Navy  to  the  income  of  the  country  was  l-20th  in 
1809  ;  it  is  now  l-57th.  Porter  gives  in  detail  Pitt’s  calculation 
of  taxable  income  for  income-tax  purposes  at  127  millions;  it 
is  now  officially  calculated  at  946|  millions,  or  more  than  seven 
times  as  much. 


i 


I 


These  are  very  suggestive  figures.  Considering  the  blessings  j 
of  peace  which  the  Navy  secured  to  us  during  all  the  years  of 
war  and  turmoil  on  the  European  Continent — the  Fleet  acting  | 

1  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  December,  1909.  S 
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as  an  armoured  screen,  behind  which  we  worked  and  prospered, 
securing  markets  overseas  and  extending  the  Empire  beyond  the 
dreams  of  a  Hannibal  or  a  Caesar — we  have  not  paid  dearly.  We 
are  not  paying  dearly  now ;  in  proportion  to  our  shipping  and  our 
trade,  the  premiums  of  insurance  year  by  year  are  light.  We  may 
think  that  we  should  like  them  to  be  lower,  but  our  experience 
as  a  nation  is  the  experience  of  every  business  man.  If  he  carries 
on  his  trade  in  a  danger  area — in  an  area  where  fire  may  break 
out,  and  there  is  much  inflammable  and  valuable  material — then 
he  pays  at  a  high  rate.  The  sky  is  bright  to-day,  but  who  can 
foretell  the  events  of  to-morrow?  It  takes,  roughly,  three  years 
to  build  a  battleship  from  the  time  the  House  of  Commons  gives 
its  authority,  but  it  may  take  only  a  few  months  or  weeks  for 
all  the  dreams  of  peace  to  be  dissolved.  It  is  because  we  have 
much  to  lose  that  every  candidate  for  Parliament  should  be 
pressed  to  state  his  intentions  towards  the  Navy.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  working  man,  whose  existence 
depends  on  regular  work,  regular  wages,  and  regular  food  from 
overseas.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all  classes. 
“Will  you  give  your  vote,  if  elected,  for  a  two-Power  British 
Fleet?”  The  question  should  be  put  to  every  candidate  for  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  and  his  answer  should  be  “Yes”  or 
“No”  without  reservation. 

“If  we  lose  the  command  of  the  sea  we  shall  be  half  starved ; 
if  we  lose  command  of  the  sea  we  shall  be  largely  reduced  to 
idleness ;  if  we  lose  command  of  the  sea  we  can  no  longer  carry.” 
Thus  said  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  As  another  statesman — 
a  naval  statesman,  the  late  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb — warned 
us ;  “  Keep  the  command  of  the  sea  as  you  value  national  life ; 
with  it  you  can  do  everything,  without  it  you  wdll  be  speedily 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  nations.” 


Archib.^ld  Hurd. 


LIBERALISM  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


Rakely,  very  rarely,  are  we  in  Great  Britain  called  upon  to  bother  | 
our  heads  about  the  British  Constitution.  Except  as  a  mysterious  | 
something  in  the  background,  we  are  hardly  even  aware  that  it  1 
exists.  We  have  not  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  organic  act  of  I 
government  in  our  pockets  and  of  reading  it  through  in  twenty  i 
minutes.  You  hardly  ever  hear  the  Constitution  appealed  to  in  a  \ 
Parliamentary  debate.  Speakers  may  occasionally  denounce  this  I 
and  that  proposal  as  “unconstitutional,”  but  the  epithet  is  little  I 
more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish.  There  is  no  authority  in  Great  i 
Britain  that  is  charged,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  charged,  with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  such  and  such 
an  Act  or  procedure  is  or  is  not  ultra  vires.  There  is  no  code  or  i 
document  that  an  inquirer  can  turn  to  for  a  solution  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  conundrum.  Conventions,  usages,  prescription, 
precedents,  tradition,  a  few'  statutes  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  few  judgments  of  the  law’  courts, 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  ancient  forms  that  are  still  retained  though  their  original 
intention  has  been  abandoned,  theories  that  are  flouted  by 
practice,  names  that  answer  not  to  realities,  arrangements  that 
are  valid  and  operative  though  destitute  of  any  formal  sanction, 
a  mass  of  customs,  a  series  of  understandings,  unwritten  com¬ 
promises  and  tacit  adjustments — it  is  from  this  heterogeneous  I 
jumble  that  the  supreme  political  good  sense  and  the  placid  history 
of  the  British  people  have  evolved  the  most  fecund,  flexible  and 
convenient  system  of  government  that  has  ever,  I  suppose,  ! 
existed.  “We  are  content,”  says  Mr.  Sidney  Low',  perhaps  the  l 

keenest  and  most  lucid  of  living  commentators  on  the  realities 
of  British  government,  “with  a  Constitution  w'hich  has  been 
found  to  meet  our  practical  requirements,  though  it  is  partly  . 
law,  and  partly  history,  and  partly  ethics,  and  partly  custom, 
and  partly  the  result  of  the  various  influences  w'hich  are  moulding 
and  transforming  the  w'hole  structure  of  society,  from  year  to 
year,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  from  hour  to  hour.”  . 

A  Constitution  at  once  so  smooth,  so  fluid,  so  uncertain,  so 
mutable  and  contradictory,  so  all  but  invisible,  is  obviously  not 
one  that  lends  itself  to  precise  exegesis  and  cast-iron  definitions. 
The  average  man,  as  I  have  said,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  is  ^ 
satisfied  to  take  it  for  granted.  It  w’orks  with  so  little  friction 
that  the  occasions  are  few  when  its  exact  purport  becomes  a 
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matter  of  political  controversy.  The  present  is,  indeed,  the  only 
time  within  living  recollection  when  the  British  public,  much  to 
its  bewilderment,  has  found  itself  compelled  by  a  grave  crisis  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  its  Constitutional  system.  Many 
theories  and  arguments  that  w’ould  have  made  Burke  and  Black- 
stone  gasp  and  stare  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  unwonted  plunge 
into  the  fundamentals  of  government.  Thus  we  have  seen  it 
flatly  denied  that  there  is  any  difference,  under  the  practice  of 
the  British  system,  between  w'hat  is  legal  and  what  is  consti¬ 
tutional — as  though  the  distinction  betw^een  the  two  were  not 
the  very  genius  of  our  wdiole  frame w’ork,  as  though  the  British 
State  could  be  anything  but  an  elaborate  chaos  if  every  authority 
in  it  were  to  insist  on  treating  the  fiction  of  its  legal  prerogatives 
as  an  operative  and  inquisitorial  fact.  Thus,  too,  w’e  have  seen  it 
defended  as  a  perfectly  normal  proceeding,  as  a  power  inherent 
in  the  very  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  refuse  the  supplies  for  the  year,  should  bring  the 
executive  Government  to  a  standstill,  and  should  compel  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Thus,  again,  we  have  seen  one  hitherto  sober  and  alw^ays 
independent  journal  arguing  that  the  Lords  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  save  the  people  from  any  tax  which  the  Commons  seek 
to  impose  upon  them  ;  that  the  proper  way  of  regarding  the 
Budget  is  as  a  collection  of  separate  Tax  Bills  grouped  together 
for  purposes  of  Parliamentary  convenience  ;  that  the  Lords  are 
under  no  obligation  to  treat  it  as  an  indivisible  whole  ;  that  they 
are  entirely  at  liberty,  if  they  please,  to  resolve  it  into  its  original 
elements  and  to  deal  with  each  tax  separately  and  as  though  it 
were  still  presented  to  them  in  the  old  form  of  a  special  ad  hoc 
Bill;  that  the  Lords,  in  short,  are  not  bound  to  accept  or  reject 
a  Budget  in  toto,  but  may  pass  one  clause  and  throw'  out  another. 

Other  opponents  of  the  Budget  have  taken  even  wider  ground 
than  this.  They  have  insisted  that  the  legal  powers  of  the  Lords 
to  amend  or  reject  a  Finance  Bill,  though  they  have  rarely  been 
asserted,  have  not  perished  from  desuetude  ;  that  they  could  only 
be  definitely  annulled  or  abrogated  by  statutory  authority ;  that 
the  claim  of  the  Commons  to  a  financial  absolutism,  though  never 
resisted  a  outrance  by  the  Lords,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
formal  and  repeated  protests  by  the  Upper  Chamber ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  and  much  that  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  w’ould  justify,  the  resumption  by  the  Lords  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  “It  seems  to  me,”  said  Lord  Lansdowne  last 
July,  “that,  looking  at  it  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  either  under  the  theory  or  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution,  in  a  country  wdth  two  legislative  Chambers,  it 
should  be  left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  one  of  those  Chambers 
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to  impose  upon  the  nation  any  burdens,  however  monstrous  and 
intolerable,  any  taxation,  however  inequitable  its  incidence,  any 
new  financial  system,  however  subversive  of  society.”  That  un¬ 
questionably  w'as,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  intended  it  should  be,  a 
searching  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
endorsed  in  substance  during  the  last  few’  months  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  British  Constitution.  Professor  Dicey, 
for  instance,  has  laid  it  down  that  “the  true  limit  to  the  privilege 
or  pow’er  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  Money  Bills 
is  that  the  Lords  may  override  this  privilege  if  it  is  so  abused 
as  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  electors;  or,  in  other 
W’ords,  may,  in  case  of  such  abuse,  compel  an  appeal  to  the 
electorate,  or,  in  popular  language,  to  the  nation.”  Above  all 
questions,  he  has  argued,  of  the  comparative  rights  of  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  stands  the  supreme  principle  that  the  wall  of 
the  electorate  must  ultimately  prevail  in  all  legislation  ;  and  where 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  will  of  the  electorate 
has  not  been  sufficiently  consulted,  and  still  more  when  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  it  is  being  positively  thwarted,  the 
Lords  are  abundantly  justified  in  demanding  an  appeal  to  the 
final  tribunal.  Such  a  demand  does  not  constitute  the  assumption 
of  any  new  privilege  or  prerogative  on  their  owm  behalf.  It  is 
simply  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  matured  and  authoritative 
judgment  of  the  country  on  the  matter  in  dispute.  Suppose,  says 
Professor  Dicey,  a  Budget  w^ere  to  change  the  w’hole  electoral 
system  by  imposing  a  tax  on  voters.  Suppose  it  were  to  revo¬ 
lutionise  the  Poor  Law  or  w’ere  to  establish  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  go  more  than  half-way  towards  setting  up 
Home  Hide  in  Ireland.  Can  any  man  seriously  maintain  that 
respect  for  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  induce 
the  House  of  Lords  to  tolerate  such  innovations  simply  because 
they  were  embodied  in  a  Money  Bill?  To  that  question  there 
can,  of  course,  be  only  one  answer;  and  it  is  an  answer  that 
clearly  encouraged  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  Budget  to  base 
the  case  for  its  suspension  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground 
that,  while  ostensibly  a  Finance  Bill,  it  w’as  really  and  in  effect 
a  vast  social  and  financial  revolution ;  that  it  jumbled  up  far- 
reaching  legislative  projects  with  the  financial  provisions  for  the 
current  year ;  that  it  introduced  principles  of  taxation  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  English  society  and  paved  the  w’ay  for  a 
ubiquitous  policy  of  confiscation  ;  that  it  used  the  cloak  of  finance 
to  rush  through  the  House  of  Lords  non-financial  measures  which 
that  assembly  had  previously  rejected ;  and  that  the  procedure  if 
adopted  might  easily  be  extended  to  effect  a  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  of  every  feature  and  institution  of  English  life.  These,  or 
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some  of  them,  are  arguments  which  men  of  the  weight  of  Lord 
Linclley  and  Sir  William  Anson  have  subscribed  to  as  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  Lords’  action.  How  far  they  influenced  indi¬ 
vidual  Peers  I  do  not  know.  Some  of  the  members  of  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  majority  clearly  thought  that  in  holding  up  the 
Budget  they  were  giving  effect  to  the  predominant  desire  of  the 
people.  Others  seemed  to  regard  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill’s  speeches  as  a  challenge  which  they  owed  it 
to  their  order  to  take  up.  Others,  again,  so  thoroughly  detested 
the  Budget  that  they  looked  upon  the  refusal  to  pass  it  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  as  a  patriotic  and  religious  duty.  Not  a 
few  urged  that,  while  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  would  precipi¬ 
tate  the  Constitutional  crisis,  its  acceptance  w’ould  not  avert  it ; 
that  the  purpose  of  its  framers  was  clearly  to  knock  the  Lords 
out  of  the  Constitution  into  a  mere  decorative  futility ;  that  the 
issue  betw'een  Lords  and  Commons  was  bound  to  be  joined  in 
the  near  future ;  and  that  the  soundest  course  was  to  meet  it 
boldly  and  at  once.  Some  harped  upon  unemployment, 
“Socialism,”  the  exodus  of  capital,  and  the  depletion  of  the 
wages  fund ;  others  freely  and  frankly  avowed  that  they  were 
going  to  vote  for  referring  the  Budget  to  the  electorate  because 
they  favoured  Tariff  Reform  ;  and  others  just  voted  and  jovially 
“damned  the  consequences.” 

I  hope  I  have  stated  the  case  for  the  Lords  not  unfairly.  I 
do  not,  however,  intend  to  examine  it  at  any  length.  The  powers 
of  the  Lords  in  amending  and  rejecting  Money  Bills  were  origin¬ 
ally  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  those  of  the  Commons;  their  force 
and  effectiveness  have  never  been  impaired  by  any  statute  or 
treated  as  obsolete  by  the  Peers  themselves.  Taking  this  in  con- 
'  junction  with  the  fact  that  no  Money  Bill,  and  indeed  no  Bill  of 

'  any  kind,  can  become  law^  without  the  assent  of  the  House  of 

I  Lords,  one  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  if  England  were 

1  America,  and  if  there  were  an  English  Supreme  Court  to  decide 

j  the  point,  its  judgment  would  be  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 

I  legal  theory  of  the  Constitution  permits  the  amendment  or  the 

rejection  of  a  Money  Bill  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  But  it  has 
never  been  the  way  of  Englishmen  to  judge  such  questions  merely 
as  lawyers.  The  actual  usages  and  conventions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  their  eminently  practical  eyes,  count  for  far  more  than 
its  legal  theory ;  and  the  usages  and  conventions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  are  in  this  case  decidedly,  and  indeed  overwhelmingly,  on 

ithe  side  of  the  proposition  that  the  discretion  of  the  Commons 
in  all  matters  of  finance  is  in  practice  almost  wholly  unfettered. 
The  sole  exception — it  is  a  very  important  one — to  the  virtual 
absolutism  of  the  Commons  in  the  domain  of  taxation  is  that 
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they  may  not  tack  on  to  a  Money  Bill  a  legislative  project  which 
is  foreign  to  it.  The  House  of  Lords  vigorously  condemned  this 
practice  in  a  Resolution  passed  in  1702 ;  the  Commons  have  never 
since  deliberately  resorted  to  it;  and  it  may  now',  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  a  fixed  custom  of  the  Constitution  that  Money  Bills 
should  be  restricted  to  money  questions.  With  this  exception, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  of  September  17th  that  “in 
matters  of  finance  the  Lords  are  impotent  and  the  Commons 
are  supreme,”  holds  good.  As  opposed  to  the  legal,  verbal  and 
theoretical  rights  of  the  Lords,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Commons 
have  shown  both  the  power  and  the  determination  to  treat  it 
as  a  breach  of  privilege  that  the  Lords  should  in  any  w'ay  change, 
amend  or  reject  a  Money  Bill,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
regulation  or  administration  of  the  charges  contained  in  it.  Of 
all  the  effective  conventions  that  do  duty  for  a  Constitution  in 
Groat  Britain  none  has  been  more  firmly  established  than  the 
virtually  unlimited  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  revenues  of  the  State.  It  enshrines  a 
doctrine  w'hich  has  become  a  deeply  embedded  rule  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  practice,  which  has  received  the  assent  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  responsible  statesmen  of  all  parties,  which  is 
hallowed  not  merely  by  precedent,  by  the  form  of  the  preamble 
to  Finance  Bills,  by  the  terms  in  w'hich  the  Crown  asks  and 
returns  thanks  for  supplies,  and  by  the  validity  which  has 
hitherto  attached  to  the  clearly  illegal  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  authorising  the  collection  of  new  taxes,  but  by  some¬ 
thing  more  pregnant  still — by  common  sense,  by  the  vital  reason 
of  things,  by  the  highest  practical  expediencies,  and  by  principles 
that  cannot  be  disregarded  without  rendering  our  system  of 
government  unworkable  and  upsetting  the  fixed  balance  of  power 
betw'een  the  estates  of  the  realm. 

Herein  lies  the  real  crime  of  the  Lords,  that  they  have  thrown 
overboard  all  those  maxims  of  moderation,  acquiescence  and  the 
golden  mean  that  have  made  the  fame  of  British  statesmanship; 
that  they  have  discarded  all  those  preferences  for  practicality  over 
logic,  for  the  convenient  accommodation  over  the  obstinate  asser¬ 
tion  of  abstract  rights,  for  essentials  over  shadows — preferences 
which  have  been  both  the  distinction  and  the  salvation  of  our 
political  system ;  and  that,  called  upon  to  take  part  in  w'orking  a 
Constitution  w^hose  essence  is  compromise,  they  have  thought 
everything  of  its  letter  and  nothing  of  its  spirit.  If  they  had  all 
been  precisians,  i>edants  or  Frenchmen,  they  could  not  have  acted 
in  a  w'ay  more  opposed  to  the  subtle  genius  of  British  institutions. 
If  they  had  all  been  firebrands  they  could  not  have  provoked  a 
greater  revolution.  We  must  judge  their  act  by  its  consequences; 
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and  its  consequences  are  that  if  the  claim  of  the  Lords  to  inter¬ 
cept  supplies  is  endorsed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  then  the 
power  of  the  purse,  and  with  it  the  powder  of  life  or  death  over 
the  executive  Government,  is  wrested  from  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  and  is  lodged  with  the  non-elected  and 
indissoluble  Chamber ;  then  no  Government  can  enjoy  security  of 
tenure  unless  it  commands  a  majority  in  both  Houses ;  then  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation  becomes  a  rule  of  our  Constitutional 
system ;  then  the  Lords  rise  at  once  to  the  paramount  and 
decisive  position  in  the  State ;  then  the  theory  of  Ministers 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  holding  office  subject 
to  its  goodwill  goes  by  the  board ;  then  the  power  of  compelling  a 
dissolution  becomes  a  privilege  of  a  Chamber  that  can  never 
itself  be  called  to  account  by  the  electorate  and  that  is  unable  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  Government  it  has  displaced ;  then  the 
imposition  of  taxation  by  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  made  as  impossible  in  fact  as  it  has  always  been  illegal  in 
theory ;  then  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates  becomes  an  even 
greater  farce  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  battle  over  the  Budget  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  reduced  to  a  mere  formal  skirmish  by 
way  of  prelude  to  the  determinating  struggle  in  the  Lords ;  then 
every  Constitutional  text-book  wnll  have  to  be  rew’ritten  and  every 
accepted  axiom  as  to  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
estates  of  the  realm  will  have  to  be  revised. 

A  pretension  that  unescapably  carries  wuth  it  such  consequences 
as  these  is  one  that  I  can  imagine  no  Englishman,  to  whatever 
party  he  belongs,  really  approving.  But  there  is  one  party  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  resisting  it  to  the  utmost.  Besides 
all  the  other  objections  to  vesting  the  final  control  of  finance  in 
a  body  that  stands  outside  the  elective  principle,  there  is  this 
objection,  that  the  Lords  could  not  be  trusted  to  exercise  their 
authority  impartially.  They  would  pass  every  Conservative 
Budget  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  would  reserve  their  powers 
of  suspension  or  rejection  solely  for  the  financial  proposals  of 
Liberal  Governments.  They  would  thus  secure  to  the  Conserv’a- 
tives  and  deny  to  the  Liberals  the  full  benefits  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  leaving  the  former  an  untrammelled  hand  and  forcing  upon 
the  latter,  under  the  threat  of  compelling  a  dissolution,  a  policy 
of  consistent  complaisance  to  the  opinions  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 
That  they  would  use  this  power  but  rarely  is  no  doubt  true  enough, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  it  w'as  in  existence  and  could  be  employed 
W’ould  tend  to  paralyse  the  initiative  and  to  sap  the  independence 
of  every  Liberal  Ministry.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  any  party 
to  submit  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  impotence,  and  in  insisting 
upon  its  being  quashed  the  Liberals  are  fighting  for  the  first 
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essentials  of  an  effective  and  self-respecting  political  existence 
as  well  as  for  one  of  the  root  principles  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords  declared  that 
the  “man  in  the  street”  does  not  care  twopence  about  the  Con¬ 
stitution  so  long  as  he  gets  what  he  wants.  I  believe  that  to  be 
about  as  complete  a  misreading  of  the  British  character  as  I  have 
ever  encountered.  Twice  wdthin  the  last  few  years  the  Unionists 
have  offended  against  deep  national  instincts,  once  by  importing 
Chinese  into  South  Africa,  again  by  committing  themselves  to 
Tariff  Eeform.  They  have  now  in  my  conviction  outraged  an 
instinct  not  less  fixed  and  potent  by  their  attempt  to  snatch  from 
the  House  of  Commons  its  supreme  control  over  finance.  They 
are  gambling  on  the  chance  that  England  has  ceased  to  be 
England,  and  that  the  lessons  and  results  of  English  history  have 
lost  their  meaning  and  their  message  for  the  present  generation. 

I  have  myself  no  more  doubt  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  their 
venture  than  I  should  have  if  they  were  suddenly  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Eepublicanism.  The  average  Englishman  of  to-day 
may  not  be  an  expert  in  Constitutional  minutiae,  but  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  present  controversy  that  he  sees  pretty 
clearly.  He  is  not,  for  instance,  for  one  moment  taken  in  by 
the  thin  and  ludicrous  pretence  that  it  is  the  tenderness  of  their 
democratic  consciences,  and  not  their  hatred  of  the  Budget  or 
their  subjection  to  the  Tariff  Eeformers,  that  governed  the  action 
of  the  Lords.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  a  system  of  plebiscitary 
finance  is  a  grotesque  parody  on  government,  and  that  the  Lords 
referred  the  Budget  to  the  people,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  ad  hoc  verdict  upon  its  merits,  but  because  they  hoped  that  in 
a  General  Election  compounded  of  many  issues,  influenced  by  a 
thousand  irrelevant  currents  of  opinion,  a  majority  might  some¬ 
how  be  procured  which  could  be  used  to  suppress  the  land  taxes. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  flattered  by  having  his  judgment  consulted 
when  the  consultation,  with  its  novel  and  officious  assurance  of 
solicitude  for  the  will  of  the  people — a  solicitude,  he  thinks,  that 
comes  rather  late  in  the  day — is  merely  a  cloak  for  a  Constitutional 
upheaval.  The  “tacking”  argument  does  not  move  him  because 
he  is  unable  to  see,  and  nobody  is  able  to  explain  to  him,  how 
anything  can  be  more  strictly  germane  to  a  tax  on  land  values 
than  provisions  for  a  system  of  land  valuation.  Because  the  Lords 
rejected  the  Licensing  Bill  he  perceives  no  reason  why  licenses 
are  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  increased  taxation.  He  suspects 
that  if  the  Budget  had  been  introduced  in  the  first  or  second 
session  of  the  late  Parliament  the  Lords  would  never  have 
ventured  to  reject  it.  He  suspects,  too,  that  but  for  the  land  and 
liquor  clauses  it  would  have  been  accepted  with  no  more  than 
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the  normal  amount  of  grumbling ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  the  view 
that  if  the  Tories  in  the  Upper  House  had  happened  to  possess  a 
leader  of  the  intellectual  eminence  and  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  present  crisis  would  have  been  averted.  He  detects, 
in  short,  in  the  action  of  the  Lords  partly  a  squalid  party 
manoeuvre  dictated  by  the  Tariff  Eeformers,  and  partly  a  still 
more  squalid  effort  of  a  body  of  rich  men  to  shift  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of  their  jworer 
fellow-countrymen.  And  above  all  he  perceives  that  the  claim 
of  the  Lords  to  refuse  the  supplies  of  the  year  shifts  the  very  basis 
of  the  British  Constitution  and  involves  nothing  less  than  the 
[lermanent  subordination  of  the  representative  Chamber  to  a 
hereditary  Upper  House. 

Upon  Liberalism,  then,  is  fastened  the  deplorable  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  Lords’  veto  on  finance  by  statute.  I  say  deplorable 
because  no  one  can  foresee  wdiere  the  process  of  reducing  to 
writing  a  largely  unw^ritten  Constitution,  once  begun,  will  end. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  Lords  have  disregarded  the  spirit 
of  the  game  and  a  new  rule  must  be  formally  adopted  to  prevent 
any  similar  breach  in  the  future.  What  before  was  merely  an 
understanding  must  now  be  made  a  hard  and  fast  covenant ;  what 
formerly  was  usage  must  henceforward  be  law.  On  that  point 
all  Liberals,  and  many  who  have  never  yet  called  themselves  by 
any  party  label,  are  determined.  They  have  no  option  in  the 
matter ;  it  was  taken  from  them  when  the  Lords  infringed  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  the  tacit  conditions  that  can  alone  make  an 
unwritten  Constitution  feasible,  and  when,  by  infringing  it,  they 
imposed  upon  the  nation  the  gigantic  and  hazardous  task  of 
reconstructing  the  State  from  almost  the  bottom  to  almost  the 
top.  Every  Liberal  in  the  country  will  support  Mr.  Asquith,  if 
he  is  again  returned  to  power,  in  his  resolve  not  to  accept  office 
unless  guarantees  are  forthcoming  that  a  Bill  abolishing  the 
Lords’  veto  on  finance  shall  reach  the  Statute  Book.  Those 
guarantees,  I  presume,  must  take  the  form  of  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  create,  in  case  of  need,  as  many  Peers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  Bill  through  the  Upper  House. 
Such  an  undertaking  wmuld  be  given  most  reluctantly ;  it  would 
severely  strain  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  ;  but  it  would  be  given.  Nor  is  there  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  mere  threat  of  swamping  the  House  of  Lords 
with  hundreds  of  new  men  would  prove  as  effective  in  1910  as 
in  1832.  But  nobody  with  any  instinct  for  statesmanship  wishes 
to  see  so  desperate  a  device  brandished  over  the  heads  of  the 
Peers,  with  its  menace  of  a  Constitutional  conflict  at  once  bitter 
and  absurd.  One  may  hope  that  if  the  coming  General  Election 
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ends  in  a  Liberal  victory,  the  Lords  will  have  the  sense  to  accept 
it  as  marking  the  definite  resolve  of  the  nation  that  their  financial 
veto  shall  come  to  an  end.  But  it  would,  I  believe,  greatly 
facilitate  their  submission — a  submission  sooner  or  later  inevitable 
— and  it  w’ould  also  give  permanence  and  statutory  form  to  one 
of  the  chief  landmarks  of  our  Constitution,  if  the  Bill  abolishing 
the  financial  veto  of  the  Upper  Chamber  were  so  w’orded  as  to 
prohibit  expressly  the  device  of  “tacking.”  “Tacking”  by 
common  consent  is  unconstitutional,  and  since  the  problem  ahead 
of  us  is  that  of  enacting  a  Constitution  that  will  strictly  bind 
both  Houses  and  all  parties,  it  is  essential  that  the  limitations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  set  forth  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cision  as  those  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  limitations  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  matter  of  finance  are  comprised,  as  I 
have  said  before,  in  the  salutary  practice  which  restricts  Money 
Bills  to  money  questions ;  and  as  we  are  entering  on  an  era  in 
which  Constitutional  prerogatives  are  to  be  determined  not  by 
custom  and  common  sense  but  by  specific  statutes,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  prohibition  of  “tacking” — w’hich  is  all  the  safeguard 
we  need  against  a  revolution  in  the  guise  of  finance — should  find 
its  proper  and  necessary  place  among  the  law’s  of  the  land. 

But  w’hile  the  all  but  unqualified  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  regard  to  finance  must  at  any  cost  be  asserted, 
defined  and  safeguarded,  I  confess  that,  as  a  Moderate  Liberal 
and  a  convinced  Second  Chamber  man,  I  am  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  by  the  rest  of  the  programme  which  the  Prime  Minister 
outlined  on  December  11th.  Politics  to  an  outsider  repeatedly 
seems  to  be  a  game  in  which  each  side  magnanimously  throws 
away  its  best  cards.  The  Lords  w’ere  perhaps  never  more  secure, 
never  in  better  odour,  never  more  completely  beyond  reach  of 
successful  attack,  than  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Budget. 
To-day,  thanks  to  their  myopia  and  recklessness,  they  are  a 
doomed  assembly — or,  rather,  they  w’ould  be  a  doomed  assembly 
W’ere  it  not  for  the  Liberals.  With  a  clear  national  call  to  smash 
the  Lords’  veto  on  finance,  ]\Tr.  Asquith  cheered  every  Tory  heart 
by  proposing  to  smash  the  Lords’  veto  on  everything.  If  every 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  Ministry  is  automatically  to 
become  law  before  Parliament  dissolves,  then  the  result,  however 
disguised,  w’ill  be  single-Chamber  government.  The  passing  of 
an  Act  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  four  or  five ,  instead 
of  seven  years,  will  certainly  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  under 
Mr.  Asquith’s  scheme,  a  chance  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  legislating  largely  by  executive  decree,  w’ill  have 
absolute  power  to  write  what  it  likes  on  the  Statute  Book.  Now 
it  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  state  a  case  for  the 
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preservation  of  a  Second  Chamber  with  effective  powers  not  only 
of  amendment  and  delay  but  of  rejection.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  every  argument  in  favour  of  a 
strong  Second  Chamber  acquires  a  double  force  when  it  is  applied 
to  British  conditions.  For  here  we  have  none  of  the  safeguards 
that  countries  wdth  wTitten  Constitutions  enjoy  even  to  excess ; 
Parliament  is  omnipotent  and  can  do  everything  that  is  physically 
possible ;  and  the  growing  inability  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grapple  with  the  enormous  and  expanding  business  entrusted  to 
its  care — the  Irish  Land  Bill,  for  instance,  w^as  passed  with  sixty 
of  its  seventy  clauses  undebated — the  absolutism  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  extinction  of  private  members’  opportunities,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  the  closure,  make  a  powerful  Second  Chamber 
indispensable. 

In  this  matter,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Liberals  are  proceeding 
upon  a  series  of  errors.  Their  first  error  is  to  suppose  that 
because  the  nation  tolerates  what  is  virtually  single-Chamber 
government  w'hen  the  Conservatives  are  in  office,  it  will  equally 
approve  of  single-Chamber  government  when  the  Liberals  are 
in  office.  That  is  not  how  I  read  the  temper  of  our  people. 
Liberalism  to  them  is  a  luxury,  an  extravagance  they  feel  they 
can  afford  occasionally.  It  is  not,  and  least  of  all,  I  fear,  in  its 
newer  manifestations,  the  reflex  of  their  constant  attitude.  From 
time  to  time,  but  on  the  whole  very  rarely,  the  Conservatives 
abuse  the  unlimited  power  w'hich  their  control  of  the  House  of 
Lords  places  at  their  disposal.  But,  speaking  generally,  they 
legislate  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  settled  instincts  and 
wishes  of  the  nation  while  the  Liberals  legislate  in  accordance 
with  its  haphazard  and  irregular  aspirations.  The  people,  in 
other  words,  feel  safe  in  allowing  the  Conservatives  a  licence  they 
would  shrink  from  permitting  to  the  Liberals.  The  second 
Liberal  error  lies  in  imagining  that  the  country  desires  the  legis¬ 
lative  extinction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  country  in  my 
judgment  desires  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  aw’are  that  now  and 
then  the  Lords  go  against  the  best  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  it  feels 
the  anomaly  of  a  hereditary  Chamber  surrounded  by  democratic 
institutions ;  it  recognises  that  its  composition  ought  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  that  its  partisanship  operates  unfairly  against  the 
Liberals,  and  that  it  represents  special  interests  and  the  views  of 
a  particular  class  with  almost  exaggerated  completeness.  But  it 
is  very  far  from  regarding  it  as  an  obstructive  and  reactionary 
body  whose  powers  are  fatal  to  representative  government.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  of  no  country  that  possesses  a  Second 
Chamber  more  popular,  more  in  touch  with  the  national  life,  and 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  than  the  House  of 
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Lords.  In  most  Englishmen’s  eyes,  while  not  an  elective,  it  is 
a  remarkably  representative  assembly ;  it  has  not  infrequently 
proved  a  better  judge  of  the  national  temper  than  the  House  of 
Commons ;  it  draws  a  vast  strength  from  sentiments,  traditions 
and  associations  that  are  intertwined  with  English  history  and 
that  permeate  the  social  outlook  and  structure  of  the  country; 
and  while  it  has  the  vicious  habit  of  judging  Conservative 
measures  by  their  source  of  origin  and  Liberal  measures  by  its 
estimate  of  their  popularity,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  put 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  even  in  its  unreformed 
state,  one-half  as  high  as  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  omnipotent  House  of  Commons. 

The  third  and  the  gravest  error  that  the  Liberals  are  com¬ 
mitting  is  in  assuming  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  any  one 
party,  spurred  on  by  party  passions  and  acting  for  party  interests, 
to  remodel  the  Constitution  of  this  country.  If  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  Parliament.  It  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  summoned  for  the  express 
purpose.  I  see  myself  little  profit  for  Liberalism  in  the  crusade 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  If  an  avowedly  single-Chamber  system 
is  established  in  this  country,  it  will  infallibly  lead,  after  a  brief 
orgie  of  Liberalism,  to  twenty  years  of  reaction.  If  the  hereditary 
principle  is  modified  or  abandoned,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
becomes  an  elective  or  semi-elective  body,  it  will  be  far  more 
insistent  on  its  rights  and  dignities,  and  far  more  assertive  of  its 
amending  and  suspensory  powers,  than  the  present  Chamber.  In 
either  case  Liberalism  stands  to  lose,  and  to  lose  heavily.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  away  with  the  impression  that  its  proper  policy 
is,  first,  to  abolish  the  Lords’  veto  on  finance,  subject  to  the 
qualification  on  which  I  have  already  touched ;  secondly,  to  join 
with  the  Lords  themselves  and  with  the  Conservative  Party  in 
devising  a  scheme  for  the  internal  reform  of  the  Upper  Chamber; 
and,  thirdly,  to  introduce  a  Bill  that  would  submit  otherwise 
insoluble  disputes  between  the  two  Houses  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
Referendum.  Meanwhile  an  average  citizen  like  myself  can 
only  bewail  the  bitter  partisanship  and  folly  which  in  the  present 
state  of  international  affairs,  w'hen  vigilance  and  concentration 
are  the  first  of  all  national  needs,  threaten  for  many  months, 
possibly  for  many  years  to  come,  to  plunge  the  country  into  a 
whirlpool  of  internal  confusion. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


IMPEISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 


The  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  by  the  County  Courts  is  not 
only  appallingly  large,  but  it  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
last  decade  (except  in  1907),  as  the  following  return  shows  :  — 


Year. 

,  County  Court  ! 

1  Debtors  Imprisoned. 

Y^ear. 

County  Court 
Debtors  Imprisoned. 

1899 

7,867 

1904 

11,096 

1900 

7,899  ' 

1905 

11,427 

12,014 

1901 

8,494 

9,530 

10,544 

1906 

1902 

1903 

1907 

9,235 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  in 
1907  showed  a  fall  from  that  in  the  previous  year.  This  result 
may  bo  attributable  to  an  attempt  made  for  the  first  time  in  1907 
to  make  the  figures  given  represent  the  number  of  separate 
persons  imprisoned.  In  previous  years  it  w’as  otherwise  for  two 
reasons  : — (1)  A  person  might  be  imprisoned  more  than  once  in 
the  same  year,  and  then  he  would  count  two  or  more  in  the 
return.  It  is  suggested  that  the  number  of  these  cases  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years  owing  to  the  practice  having  become 
more  general  of  ordering  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  upon 
each  of  which  a  committal  to  prison  might  bo  made.  (2)  If  a 
person  owed  two  (or  more)  debts,  a  committal  warrant  might 
be  issued  in  respect  of  each  of  them,  and  he  might  be  sent  to 
prison  under  such  two  (or  more)  warrants  which  would  run  con¬ 
currently,  and  then  that  person  would  count  two  (or  more)  in  the 
return. 

Another  observation  arises  uix)n  this  return.  By  rules  made 
under  the  Prisons  Act,  1898,  and  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1899,  the  treatment  of  debtors  in  prison  was 
completely  changed.  Prior  to  that  date  debtors  were  allow’ed  to 
idle  in  association  in  a  “common  room,”  and  could  have  their 
food  from  outside.  But  under  the  new'  rules  they  are  compelled 
to  work,  and,  in  fact,  though  they  are  kept  as  a  class  apart,  their 
treatment  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  treatment  of  criminal 
prisoners  of  the  second  division.  It  was  hoped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  debtors  imprisoned  by  making  their  condition  in  prison 
more  deterrent.  But,  by  a  curious  irony,  it  is  precisely  since  the 
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new  rules  came  into  operation  that  the  number  of  debtor  prisoners  [ 
has  steadily  increased.  No  stronger  proof  could  well  be  given  I 
that  this  annual  quota  of  some  10,000  debtors  are  imprisoned  f 
not  because  they  will  not,  but  because  they  cannot,  pay.  | 

The  recent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  t 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  i 
received  overwhelming,  and,  in  fact,  practically  uncontradicted,  | 
evidence  that  it  is  the  working  classes,  and  the  working  classes  f 
alone,  who  suffer  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  under  this  lav. 
While  the  inquiry  wms  proceeding  a  case  was  reported  by  the 
Governor  of  Worcester  Prison  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  directed  that  it  should  be  transmitted  | 
to  the  Committee.  The  report  wms  as  follows  : —  | 

I  have  the  honour  to  draw  attention  to  the  enclosed  order  of  commitment,  | 
which,  while  perfectly  in  order,  might  be  of  use  to  the  Commission  which  [i 
I  understand  is  being  held  to  inquire  into  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  I 
man  G.  G.,  a  respectable  labourer,  was  sent  to  my  custody  for  21  days  [ 
in  default  of  a  payment  of  four  shillings  and  costs,  in  all  five  shillings  I 
and  ninepence.  The  debt  had  been  incurred  originally  by  his  wife— now  | 
deceased.  The  man  is  a  widow'er  with  four  children,  the  eldest  of  which  | 
is  thirteen  years  and  the  youngest  two  or  three  years  old.  The  man  being  | 
sent  to  prison,  the  children  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Consequently  I 
the  unfortunate  man  loses  his  work,  the  State  is  put  to  the  expense  of  f 
his  maintenance  in  prison  for  21  days,  fares  to  and  from  Dudley,  &c.,  t 
for  what  seems  a  very  small  and  totally  disproportionate  amount.  In  this  f 
particular  instance  the  money  has  been  found  for  G.,  and  he  has  been  | 
sent  back  to  his  family  and  his  work,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong  i 
in  calling  attention  to  this  sort  of  case,  as  I  believe  that  there  is  an  idea  | 
of  having  the  law  on  imprisonment  for  debt  amended.  ^ 

A  letter  from  the  Home  Office  covering  the  report  stated  that  | 
this  debtor  was  committed  to  prison  from  the  Dudley  County  ! 
Court,  and  that  the  debt  was  believed  to  have  been  one  for  i 
clothing  supplied  to  the  man’s  deceased  wife.  The  letter  added  | 
a  fact  which  the  Governor  omitted,  but  which  in  justice  to  his  | 
humanity  should  be  placed  on  record,  that  “when  the  debtor  vas  | 
brought  before  the  Governor  with  other  prisoners  on  the  fol-  I 
lowing  morning  at  9.30,  the  Governor  lent  him  the  amount  of  [ 
his  debt  and  released  him.”  j 

The  hardships  to  which  the  working  classes  are  subjected  under  I 
the  existing  law  were  thus  described  by  Judge  Wightman  p 
Wood 

I 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  wretched  system  of  harrying  people  by  State-paid  t 
officials  into  paying  their  debts  was  got  rid  of,  a  very  much  better  system  ? 
would  come  in  a  few  years.  Bailiffs  are  constantly  being  sent  after  these  | 
people  to  serve  them  with  judgment  summonses,  and  with  warrants  to  | 
take  them  to  prison,  very  often  having  to  pursue  them  into  the  works  of  j 
their  employers,  and  very  often  causing  them  to  lose  their  employment  j 
because  of  that.  [ 
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And  Captain  Ha3^nes,  the  Governor  of  Brixton  Prison,  added 
that  “they  may  be  out  of  work  for  a  time  owing  to  non-employ- 
iiient,  or  perhaps  to  sickness,  and  they  get  on  a  job,  and  then 
they  are  caught  and  arrested.  ...  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  easier  to  catch  a  man  at  work  than  when  he  is  wandering 
about  looking  for  it,  because  they  know  where  to  go  for  him.'' 

Besides  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  working  classes,  the 
system  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  community.  Not  only  has 
the  debtor  himself  to  be  maintained  in  prison,  but  his  wife  and 
children  also  often  become  a  public  charge.  In  a  single  poor  law 
union  eleven  such  cases  occurred  in  tw^elve  months. 

The  existing  system  is  expressly  defended  on  the  ground  that, 
whatever  its  drawbacks  may  be,  it  does  screw  the  money  out  of 
the  debtor ;  and  its  advocates  triumphantly  emphasise  the  fact 
that  while  the  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  is  undoubtedly  large, 
say  an  annual  average  of  10,000,  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  number 
of  warrants  of  commitment  issued,  which  amount  annually  to 
150,000.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  money 
which  is  paid  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  is  very  generally 
obtained  either  by  begging  it  from  his  relatives  and  friends  or 
by  borrowing  it  from  a  moneylender  at  extortionate  rates  of 
interest.  As  Judge  Parry  says,  “Imprisonment  for  debt  is  really 
made  the  means  of  blackmailing  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
debtor.”  Judge  Tindal  Atkinson  described  to  the  Committee 
the  system  in  operation.  “Many  times  (he  said)  the  debtor  has 
paid  the  first  instalment  which  I  have  ordered  him  to  pay,  and 
then  there  is  a  Committal  Order  for  the  next  instalment,  and  the 
creditor  says  to  him,  ‘  But  you  paid  my  first  instalment,’  and  he 
replies,  ‘  Yes,  but  I  had  to  borrow  to  pay  it.’  Mr.  Long,  the 
bailiff  of  the  Edmonton  Court,  tells  me  that  in  some  instances  a 
man,  while  he  is  on  the  road  to  the  gaol,  will  ask  the  bailiff  to 
allow  him  to  call  at  certain  houses,  and  he  borrows  sums  of  money 
at  the  different  places  that  he  calls  at  until  he  has  collected  enough 
to  pay  the  debt.” 

The  Committee  received  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  credit 
given  to  the  wage-earning  classes,  dependent  on  the  power  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  is  grossly  excessive.  It  may  without 
exaggeration  be  described  as  a  social  canker — at  all  events,  in 
some  districts.  Judge  Parry  told  the  Committee  that  “the 
system  of  credit  and  imprisonment  for  debt  is  very  injurious  to 
the  working  classes.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  misery  every  day 
through  it,  and  homes  broken  up.  .  .  .  Credit  is  given  right  and 
left  without  inquiry  because  of  the  power  of  imprisonment,  and 
it  is  given  at  a  price  which  allows  a  profit  after  the  debtor  has 
been  sued  in  Court  and  the  fees  for  the  machinery  of  the  Court 
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and  all  other  fees  are  paid.  .  .  .  The  system  tempts  a  wife  to 
dress  extravagantly  and  run  up  debts  without  her  husband’s 
knowledge,  and  it  enables  the  husband  to  spend  his  wages  in 
drink,  and  leave  his  wife  to  obtain  credit  at  the  grocer’s  for 
food  and  necessary  things  for  herself  and  the  children.”  Again, 
a  trade  union  secretary  informed  the  Committee  that  the  system, 
“w'hile  it  leads  to  reckless  credit  on  the  part  of  the  tradesman, 
demoralises  the  person  who  receives  it,  and  creates  a  new  form 
of  scoundrel.” 

“The  scoundrel  being  the  debtor?” — “Yes.” 

The  advocates  of  the  existing  law  contend  that  the  continuance 
of  the  powder  of  imprisonment  is  essential  in  order  that  the 
workman  may  obtain  credit  for  necessaries  during  periods  of  un¬ 
employment.  It  has  even  been  suggested,  somew'hat  insidiously, 
perhaps,  that  without  this  power  and  the  credit  which  is  dependent 
upon  it,  the  ability  of  workmen  to  maintain  strikes  w’ould  be 
materially  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  witness  after  witness 
assured  the  Committee  that,  if  the  powder  to  imprison  were 
abolished,  the  working  man  w'ould  still  obtain  quite  as  much  credit 
as  it  is  good  for  him  to  have.  Two  secretaries  of  trade  unions, 
Mr.  Seddon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  M.P.,  stated  that  “the  leaders 
of  working-class  opinion  are  dead  against  imprisonment  for  debt.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  man  wdio  possesses  land  or 
goods  can  obtain  credit  by  pledging  his  property,  it  would  be 
hard  upon  the  w'orkman  w^ho  possesses  no  property  to  refuse 
to  him  the  privilege  of  pledging  his  future  earnings.  But  this 
is  not  a  sound  analogy.  The  propertyless  workman  does  not 
merely  pledge  his  future  earnings ;  under  the  existing  law  he 
really  puts  his  body  in  mortgage  to  his  creditors.  The  true 
analogy  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  old  civil  law,  under  which  a 
debtor  might  be  sold  into  slavery  in  order  to  satisfy  his  creditor. 
The  existing  law  is,  in  fact,  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  lately 
described  it,  “a  relic  of  barbarism.” 

A  glance  at  the  returns  of  the  County  Courts  shows  enormous 
discrepancies  between  the  different  Circuits  in  the  number  of 
Orders  of  Commitment  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
plaints  entered.  The  percentage  ranges  from  1’47  in  the  City 
of  London  Court  to  38  in  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  A 
detailed  investigation  wdll  disclose  the  additional  fact  that  these 
differences  are  often  very  great  as  between  two  Circuits  which 
appear  to  be  very  similar  in  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
population.  They  are,  therefore,  commonly  attributed  to  a 
difference  in  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  individual 
judges  of  the  various  Circuits.  And  this  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  a 
true  explanation.  But  a  comparison  between  two  Courts  on  the 
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same  Circuit,  having  jurisdiction  over  populations  similar  in 
character  and  conditions,  often  discloses  as  great  a  difference  in 
the  proportionate  number  of  Committal  Orders  as  that  which 
exists  between  different  Circuits.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  personal  element.  The 
true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in  some  districts,  often 
separately  quite  small  in  area,  a  bad  local  custom  has  grown  up 
of  giving  credit  with  a  lavish  hand,  which  in  its  turn  has 
generated  the  equally  bad  habit  of  never  paying  until  a  Com¬ 
mittal  Order  has  been  issued.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
warrant  as  almost  a  matter  of  course.  A  comparison  of  London 
with  those  districts  in  which  imprisonment  for  debt  is  most 
rife  is  very  significant.  It  is  admitted  that  “trade  is  carried  on 
in  London  wdth  a  very  small  use  of  orders  of  commitment.” 
Whether  the  explanation  is  that  credit  is  not  given  because, 
owing  to  the  large  size  of  London,  it  is  impossible  to  inquire 
into  the  status  of  the  customer,  or  that  credit  is  given  but  the 
mobility  of  the  debtor  in  London  renders  it  impossible  to  follow 
him  up,  is  for  our  present  purpose  comparatively  immaterial. 
The  fact  remains  that  London  can  get  along  without  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  or  the  threat  of  it;  and  if  London  can  do  it, 
why  not  the  rest  of  the  country? 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  only  those  persons  are  imprisoned 
who  can  pay  but  will  not  pay.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
from  sheer  want  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons, 
that  the  County  Court  can  make  adequate  inquiry  into  the 
debtor’s  ability  to  pay.  The  judge  may  have  460  judgment 
summonses,  or  even  600,  down  for  hearing  on  one  day.  Allow 
even  a  minute  for  each  summons,  and  the  judicial  day  is  more 
than  exhausted.  Moreover,  proof  of  the  debtor’s  means  with¬ 
out  proof  of  the  debtor’s  liabilities  amounts  to  nothing.  By 
“means”  is  intended,  or  should  be  intended,  what  remains  to 
the  debtor  after  providing  for  his  family. 

What  very  commonly  happens  is  that  the  debt  collector  pro¬ 
duces  a  bit  of  paper  signed  by  the  debtor,  by  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  in  a  certain  time  or  in  certain  instalments,  or  go  to  prison 
in  default.  Upon  that,  a  Committal  Order  is  made  and  held  over, 
so  that  we  have  people,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  time, 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ability  to  pay,  agreeing  to  be 
imprisoned  in  default,  and  imprisonment  being  awarded  to  them 
at  their  request.  Such  a  proceeding  is  not  creditable  to  English 
law. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  the  working  classes 
who  in  practice  suffer  the  penalty  of  actual  imprisonment.  But 
the  Committee  received  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  that  a 
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large  use  of  Commitment  Orders  is  made  to  enforce  payment  from  f 
debtors  belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  Debtors  of  this  char-  [ 
acter  include  doctors,  solicitors,  young  men  of  position  living  in  I 
chambers  or  clubs  or  hotels,  and  apparently  a  considerable  I 
number  of  civil  servants.  It  is  stated  that  these  debtors  have  | 
no  property  upon  which  execution  can  be  levied,  and  that  they  | 
never  would  obey  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  unless  it  ^ 
were  for  the  power  of  imprisonment.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  E 
Gent,  who  was  pressed  with  these  cases,  made  the  following  [ 
reply [ 

I  have  great  difficulty  in  seeing  that  a  man  in  that  position  had  no  j, 
property  against  which  you  could  get  any  process  by  way  of  a  garnishee  t 

order,  or  receiver,  or  something.  Most  people  have  some  property  you  can  • 

get  at  in  some  way — people  who  live  well.  f 

We  may  at  once  set  aside  the  cases  of  public  servants.  It  f 

cannot  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  law  as  it  is  for  the  sake  of  I 

their  creditors.  The  departments  to  w’hich  they  belong  should  I 

bo  able  to  deal  with  them.  As  regards  the  other  classes,  I  f 

submit  the  following  considerations  :  First,  public  policy  f 

requires  that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  giving  of  | 

credit.  It  has  been  suggested  that  often  a  tradesman  is  un-  f 

willing  to  give  credit,  but,  knowing  that  if  he  refuses  a  rival  I 

will  give  it,  he  is  drawn  in  against  his  will  by  the  pressure  of  j 

competition.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  if  the  pow’er  to 
imprison  for  non-payment  were  abolished,  all  tradesmen  would 
be  put  on  the  same  footing,  and  if  it  is  true  (as  the  trade  wit¬ 
nesses  represented)  that  the  giving  of  credit  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  this  power  in  reserve,  that  particular  difficulty 
disappears.  , , 

Secondly,  witness  after  witness  made  statements  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  examples  : — 

“A  very  large  number  of  these  debtors  incur  these  judgment 
debts  without  the  smallest  intention  of  paying  them.”  ’ 

“  I  think  that  every  debtor  who  contracts  a  debt  without  reason-  f 
able  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  it  should  be  sent  to  prison  \ 
for  a  short  time.  It  would  be  a  useful  deterrent.”  | 

Tliese  statements  were  made  in  support  of  the  existing  power 
to  imprison  for  non-payment  of  a  debt.  But  I  think  that  they  j, 

really  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
point  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  criminal  law  in  regard 
to  the  incurring  of  the  debt.  I  may  point  out  (and  I  attach  much  | 
importance  to  the  consideration)  that  this  course  would  be  to  1 
follow  precedent  and  to  develop  the  law  on  lines  already  laid  dewn.  f 
The  Act  of  1846,  which  established  the  County  Courts,  gave  the  j 
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judges  power  (inter  alia),  in  case  of  non-payment  of  a  debt,  to 
order  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  days  if  the  credit  had  been  obtained  fraudulently.  But 
the  Debtors  Act,  18G9,  took  away  this  power  from  the  judge  of 
the  County  Court,  and  in  its  place  created  a  new  substantive 
criminal  offence,  viz.,  the  obtaining  of  credit  under  false  pre¬ 
tences  or  by  means  of  any  other  fraud.  Further,  the  Act  of 
1846  gave  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  power  to  order  the 
defendant  to  be  imprisoned  in  case  of  non-payment  if  he  had 
“wilfully  contracted  the  debt  without  having  had  at  the  same 
time  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  same.” 
This  also  was  made  a  substantive  criminal  offence  in  the  original 
form  of  the  Bill  which  became  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  but  the 
clause  was  struck  out  while  the  Bill  was  passing  through  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  trade  of  this  country 
can  be  carried  on  without  credit,  and  there  is  a  clear  and  well- 
marked  distinction  between  “trade”  debts  and  debts  which  are 
incurred  in  respect  of  domestic  or  personal  expenditure.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  power  to  enforce  payment  by 
imprisonment  should  be  retained  in  respect  of  “trade”  debts. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  after  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  I  consider  that  an  exception  should  not  be  made  in 
favour  of  trade  debts.  It  is  true  that  some  use  is  made  of 
judgment  summonses  against  trade  debtors  in  a  small  way,  but 
they  are  absolutely  unknown  in  the  case  of  large  traders.  Mr. 
Simpson,  a  witness  who  represented  a  trade  protection  society, 
was  asked  :  — 

Have  you  ever  knowm  of  a  judgment  summons  against  a  large  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  wholesale  merchant? — ^Very  rarely. 

Or  a  big  retail  shopkeeper? — Yooi  are  right,  I  think,  in  your  inference 
that  they  usually  become  bankrupt  if  they  become  insolvent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  1867  the  law  of  France 
distinguished  betw'een  a  commercial  debt,  i.e.,  a  debt  for  goods 
supplied  to  be  sold  again,  and  a  civil  debt,  i.e.,  a  debt  for  domestic 
or  personal  expenditure.  A  debtor  of  the  former  class  could  be 
imprisoned,  while  a  debtor  of  the  latter  class  could  not  be  im¬ 
prisoned.  But  an  Act  of  1867  abolished  imprisonment  for  com¬ 
mercial  debts  in  France. 

Several  witnesses  who  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  power 
to  imprison  for  non-payment  of  debt  generally,  desire  to  except 
one  or  other  of  the  following  classes  of  debts  :  — 

(a)  Cases  involving  fraud  in  the  incurring  of  the  debt. 

(bl  Fiduciary  debts,  i.e.,  when  a  man  has  received  money 
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which  he  is  bound  to  account  for  as  an  agent  in  a  fiduciary 
relation. 

(c)  Judgment  debts  for  malicious  injuries  to  person  or  property. 

I  think,  however,  that  these  classes  of  cases  properly  fall 
within  the  criminal  law,  and  that  the  criminal  law  should  be  | 
strengthened  and  amended  in  respect  thereof.  it 

One  or  two  witnesses  suggested  that  judgment  debts  for  ordinary  ) 
torts  and  breaches  of  contract  should  be  excepted,  but  I  do  not  i: 
see  sufiicient  reason  why  these  classes  of  debts  should  not  be  [ 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  debts  for  goods  supplied.  [ 

I  further  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence  y 
for  any  person  having  an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  him  to  I' 
obtain  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  specified  sum  or  upwards  without  / 
disclosing  the  existence  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment.  The 
specified  sum  should  be  small,  and  I  think  that  the  offence  might 
be  punishable  summarily.  I  believe  that  such  a  provision  would 
act  as  a  very  effectual  deterrent  on  the  mischievous  class  of 
persons  previously  described.  It  would  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  existing  criminal  law  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  credit  by 
an  undischarged  bankrupt  (Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  section  31). 

In  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  power  to  order  imprison¬ 
ment  for  non-payment  of  debt,  I  have  not  been  uninfluenced  by 
the  conclusion  which  the  evidence  has  forced  upon  me  that  this 
power  is  by  no  means  so  advantageous  to  tradesmen  as  some  of 
them  seem  to  think  it  to  be.  Eepresentatives  of  trade  protection  j 
societies  have  stated  that  “many  members  do  not  use  the  County 
Court”  ;  that  “the  methods  of  the  County  Court  are  costly,  un¬ 
certain,  and  painfully  slow”;  that  suppose  an  article  was  sold 
for  40s.,  one  year  and  ten  months  would  elapse  before  the 
plaintiff,  after  undergoing  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
could  recover  the  price.  Eeally  the  trade  witnesses  have  supplied 
the  most  complete  condemnation  of  the  existing  system. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  those  who  now  pay  only  under 
pressure  of  a  Commitment  Order  would  not  pay  at  all  if  power 
to  commit  were  abolished.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as 
already  pointed  out,  people  have  drifted  into  such  habits  that 
they  do  not  think  the  creditor  is  really  in  earnest  until  he  applies 
for  a  Commitment  Order.  Of  course,  it  would  be  right  that  the 
existing  power  of  imprisonment  should  remain  available  in 
respect  of  debts  incurred  before  the  passing  of  the  repealing  Act. 
And  further,  with  a  view  to  allay  as  far  as  possible  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  reform,  and  to  afford 
time  for  the  formation  of  better  habits,  I  throw  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Act  might  be 
deferred  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two  after  its  passing. 
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The  principal  recommendation  of  the  report  adopted  by  the 
recent  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  distinguish 
between  debts  for  necessaries  and  debts  for  non-necessaries,  and 
to  reserve  imprisonment  for  persons  owing  debts  of  the  former 
class.  This  proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  inadequate  and 
impracticable,  but  also  objectionable  in  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  leave  entirely  untouched  the  great  bulk  of  cases; 
for  we  have  been  informed  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  debts 
put  into  County  Courts  are  debtsowing  to  the  local  draper,  grocer, 
or  baker.  Secondly,  it  would  be  enormously  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  were  “necessaries”  in  the  particular  case.  One  of 
the  strongest  counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  present  system 
is  that  so  much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  judge,  but  this 
proposal  would  greatly  extend  the  area  of  the  judge’s  discretion, 
and  wmuld  consequently  multiply  the  discrepancies  between  the 
decisions  of  different  Courts. 

But  there  is  another  reason  against  this  proposal — a  reason 
much  stronger  even  than  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  strong 
as  I  believe  them  to  be.  This  proposal  would  leave  unprotected 
the  very  classes  of  the  community  who  are  the  most  deserving 
of  protection.  It  would  scandalise  the  public  conscience  even 
more  than  the  existing  law  does.  For  surely  the  father  who  incurs 
a  debt  in  order  to  provide  food  for  his  starving  child,  or  medical 
attendance  for  his  child  who  is  dangerously  ill,  is  more  deserving 
of  consideration  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  the  man  who  reck¬ 
lessly  buys  a  piece  of  jewellery  on  credit. 

One  or  two  County  Court  judges  suggested  expedients  which 
would  interpose  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  creditor 
obtaining  a  Commitment  Order,  and  which  would  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  practically  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  by  a  side  wind. 
The  proposal  to  require  strict  legal  evidence  of  the  debtor’s 
“means,”  and  the  proposal  to  impose  on  the  creditor  an  obligation 
to  pay  aliment  money — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  debtor’s  mainten¬ 
ance  in  prison — are  of  this  nature.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
straightforward  course  of  abolishing  the  system  directly  is  much 
preferable  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  creditor,  the  debtor,  and 
public  morality. 

Too  much  importance  need  not  be  attached  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  as  to  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
will  follow  the  principal  change  in  the  law  which  is  here  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  when  arrest 
for  debt  on  mesne  process  wms  abolished,  shortly  after  the 
f  passing  of  the  great  Eeform  Act,  it  was  said  that  traders  would 
f  never  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  similar  prophecies 
I  of  gloomy  import  have  been  expressed  at  every  stage  of  the 
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progressive  legislation  by  which  accumulative  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  the  power  to  imprison  for  debt.  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when,  subject  to  the  conditions  here  suggested, 
a  great  step  forward  may  safely  be  taken.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  present  law  encourages  thriftless  habits,  and  by  making 
it  easy  to  obtain  credit  is  really  (as  it  was  admirably  expressed 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee)  “  a  sedative  on  a 
man's  desire  to  improve  himself."  1  believe  that  the  present 
proposals  will  encourage  thrift,  and  if  they  should  also  (as  we 
were  assured)  increase  the  agitation  for  better  conditions  of  labour 
and  better  methods  of  coping  with  periods  of  unemployment,  that 
is  not  a  result  which  I  for  one  should  be  disposed  to  deprecate. 

The  result  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  subject  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  completion  of  the  evidence  I,  as  chairman,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice,  prepared  a  draft  report,  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  When  we  met 
to  consider  the  report,  twelve  members  only  were  present,  the 
three  remaining  members  (who  all  shared  my  views)  being  un¬ 
avoidably  absent.  Of  the  twelve  members  present,  six  were  in 
favour  of  my  report,  and  six  were  opposed  to  it.  As,  however, 
the  Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  has  a  casting  vote  only, 
the  opponents  of  abolition  had  a  working  majority.  They  refused 
a  motion  for  adjournment,  rejected  my  draft  report,  and  adopted 
a  counter  report.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is  thus  the  report 
of  six  members  only  out  of  a  total  of  fifteen. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The  report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  carries  no  authority,  as  it  represents  the 
opinions  of  six  members  only,  as  against  the  other  nine  who  are 
in  favour  of  abolition.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  not  introduce  legislation  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  my  draft  report  and  with  the  safeguards 
which  it  proposes.  I  believe  that  such  legislation  would  he 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

E.  H.  PrCKERSGILL. 


PRINCE  ITO,  PATRIOT  AND  STATESMAN. 


i 

When  Prince  Ito  fell,  assassinated  by  a  Korean  fanatic,  in  that 
^  Chinese  province  where  his  nation  is  becoming  omnipotent,  it 
was  not  only  Japan  w’hich  suffered  the  loss  of  her  greatest  man, 
but  the  world  at  large  which  lost  a  statesman  who  will  ever  remain 
,  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great.  It  is  not  only  that 
)  this  young-old  statesman  of  seventy-one  had  played  the  principal 
I  part  in  making  Japan  of  yesterday,  the  yesterday  of  oblivion,  into 
the  Japan  of  to-day,  a  great  Power  amongst  great  Powers,  but 
rather  that  his  i^ersonal  character  and  his  individual  strength 
made  him  an  example  to  be  followed  and  remembered  in  all 
countries  and  for  all  time.  Compare  him  with  Bismarck  if  you 
I'  will,  but  do  not  forget  that  he  wms  greater  than  Bismarck,  because 
!  he  typified  in  himself  the  forces  of  Japan,  the  secret,  hidden 
I  mysteries  which  have  made  Japan  to-day  and  which  direct  every 
I  action  and  every  thought  of  the  Empire.  Prince  Ito  was  a 
t  crystallisation  of  all  that  is  finest  in  Japan,  in  Japanese  belief 
I  and  Japanese  tradition,  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  owes  his  great¬ 
ness,  and  to  this  that  the  w’orld  owes  Japan  as  w’e  know  it  to-day. 
i  It  was  quite  inconceivable  for  Ito  to  distinguish  between  himself 
I  and  the  State,  or  to  know  what  it  was  to  seek  personal  advantage, 

1  apart  from  the  good  of  the  nation.  He  stands  pre-eminent  among 
statesmen,  as  a  patriot  and  a  good  citizen,  thinking  nothing  of 
personal  gain  or  loss,  so  that  the  country  benefit.  Such  a  man 
could  no  more  keep  out  of  public  life  than  a  fish  could  live  out 
of  water,  and  his  association  with  the  administration  and  with 
I  the  political  organisation  lifted  them  to  a  level  far  above  any 

fidea  save  devoted,  almost  passionate,  patriotism.  Ito’s  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  world’s  stage  leaves  statesmanship  in  all  countries 
-  without  its  most  stimulating  inspiration  towmrds  disinterested- 
1  ness,  and  leaves  little  to  relieve  the  unedifying  spectacle  of 
\  nations’  destinies  being  jeopardised  to  further  the  petty  jealousies 
^  of  Imperial  chancellors  or  monarchs. 

;  His  oneness  with  Japan  was  shown  all  through  his  long  career, 
^  and  no  incident  of  his  life  could  be  found  to  do  other  than  prove 
!  this  fixity  of  idea,  this  continuity  of  purpose.  It  was  to  him  the 
!.  indispensable  vital  spark  which  made  life  worth  while — and  in 
h  it  all,  without  any  trace  of  egotism  or  arrogance — he  remained 
i  to  the  end  a  simple  high-minded  gentleman,  doing  the  work  of 
I  a  national  Hercules  with  no  more  fuss  and  ostentation  than  usually 
I  Sues  to  driving  a  motor  or  swinging  a  golf  club.  During  all 
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his  life  he  never  faltered  in  his  purpose,  never  turned  aside  to 
reap  personal  benefit,  or  because  of  injured  personal  feelings; 
and  this  purpose  he  himself  set  forth  clearly  in  the  early  days 
of  his  public  career  as  follows  :  “  The  red  disc  in  the  centre  of 
our  national  flag  shall  no  longer  appear  like  a  wafer  over  a  sealed 
nation,  but  henceforth  be,  in  fact,  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  the 
noble  emblem  of  the  rising  sun ,  moving  onward  and  upward  amid 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.”  And  to  this  goal  he 
worked  unceasingly  and  unselfishly,  never  for  one  moment  in 
the  possibility  even  of  forgetting  that  he  and  Japan  were  one 
and  the  same.  Brought  up  under  all  the  inspiring  influences  of 
bushido,  and  stimulated  by  the  exercise  of  the  veneration  of 
ancestors,  who  can  estimate  the  potential  force  which  existed  in 
the  young  man  when  he  first  left  his  country  to  study  abroad? 
How  simply  he  relates  this  voyage  of  his,  then  presenting  all  the 
dangers  of  the  unknown  and  of  the  forbidden,  w'hen  he  says: 

I  was  one  of  the  first  Japanese  to  visit  foreign  lands,  and  was  only  able 
to  do  so  by  stealth,  escaping  to  Shanghai  in  1863.  The  country  was  only 
just  opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  Japanese  subjects  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

Before  the  young  man  set  forth  on  his  adventure  with  his 
friend,  the  young  Inouye,  now  one  of  Japan’s  greatest  states¬ 
men,  we  can  imagine  them  visiting  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  them.  And  who  can  under-estimate  the 
effect  on  the  man,  be  he  old  or  young,  as  he  goes  out  into  the 
world,  of  this  last  solemn  visit  to  the  ancestors  of  his  house, 
who  watch  him  with  unseen  eyes  and  to  whom  he  has  duties 
plain  and  well-defined? 

Together  with  these  influences,  the  young  man,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  his  samurai  ancestors,  was  surrounded  by  the  ethical 
ideas  of  bushido,  and  learnt,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  wmrriorof 
long  ago,  that  the  path  to  success  was  to  be  gained  only  by 

Subduing  first  of  all  thy  own  self, 

Next  thy  friends  and  last  thy  foes, 


Three  victories  are  these  of  him  | 

That  would  a  conqueror’s  name  attain.  I 

It  was  such  teachings  as  these  which  gave  to  Prince  Ito  his  I 
great  tranquillity  and  ability  to  judge  and  decide  all  questions,  | 
even  the  nearest  personal  ones,  calmly  and  adequately.  In  ah  I 
his  work  and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  w^as  ever  in  relations  | 


of  closest  confidence  and  trust  with  the  Emperor,  and  yet  he  | 
never  for  one  moment  lost  any  of  that  veneration  and  awe  with  f 
which  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  regarded  by  all  his  subjects.  On  | 
this  Prince  Ito  himself  wrote  : —  I, 
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But  whatever  causes  may  have  helped  Japan  in  her  progress,  and  however 
much  we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  the  achievements  of  the  past 
Years,  they  become  insignificant  when  compared  to  what  the  country  owes 
to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  The  Imperial  will  has  ever  been  the  guiding 
star  of  the  nation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  work  done  by  those  who, 
like  myself,  tried  to  assist  him  in  his  enlightened  government,  it  could  not 
have  achieved  such  wonderful  results  had  it  not  been  for  the  great,  pro- 
oressive,  and  wise  influence  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  ever  behind  each 
new  measure  of  reform.  From  the  Emperor  Japan  has  learned  that  lesson 
which  has  made  her  what  she  is  at  present. 

Much  of  his  power  arose  from  the  whole-hearted  support  and 
approval  of  the  Emperor,  because  it  is  ever  the  Imperial  factor 
which  counts  in  Japan.  Prince  Ito  acknowledged  this  frankly — 
in  fact,  he  gloried  in  it — as  the  chiefest  of  his  jewels.  And  yet 
he  has  himself  told  me  that  he  could  never  go  into  the  Imperial 
presence  without  trembling — not  figuratively,  but  actually — so 
great  was  his  aw'e.  Perhaps  in  this  also  is  to  be  sought  a  secret  of 
his  power.  The  following  story  is  interesting  in  this  connection  :  — 

ft  Marquis  Ito  attended  once  the  funeral  of  a  political  colleague,  and  uttered 
a  funeral  oration  at  the  temple.  The  next  day  several  of  the  cheaper 
(  papers,  catering  to  the  masses,  denounced  him  for  having  proceeded  directly 
'  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  in  the  same  garments  as  he  had  worn  at 
the  funeral.  This  was  held  to  have  desecrated  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
;  one  paper  went  so  far  as  to  print  a  statement  that  an  official  of  the  Imperial 
■  household  had  emulated  Henry  II.  in  his  outspoken  desire  regarding  Thomas 
I  a  Becket.  This  story,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  truth  or  the  falseness, 

I  caused  quite  a  commotion  in  Tokio. 

Firmly  based  on  ancestor- worship  and  bushido,  and  supported 
by  the  Imperial  approval ,  Prince  Ito  lived  his  life  in  the  belief  that 
he,  in  common  w'ith  his  fellow’-citizens,  had,  in  his  own  words, 

been  raised  by  Providence  to  do  a  w’ork  in  the  w’orld,  and  that  work  we 
must  do  humbly  and  faithfully  as  opportunity  comes  to  us.  Our  work,  we 

11  take  it,  is  this  :  to  battle  for  the  right  and  uphold  the  good,  and  to  help 
make  the  world  clean  and  fair,  so  that  none  may  ever  have  cause  to  regret 
that  Japan  has  taken  her  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

To  this  end  he  worked,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  abandon  many  of  the  outward  forms  of  old 
traditions  and  adopt  modern  systems. 

I  have  always  (he  said  once)  been  very  much  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  Western  civilisation  by  Japan,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to 
use  my  services  in  the  direction  of  assisting  the  present  progress  and  trans¬ 
formation  in  Japan’s  estate.  In  the  thirty-four  years  during  which  I  have 
held  office  I  have  always  tried  to  help,  and  sometimes  to  force  on  to  the 
antagonistic  spirits,  measures  necessary  for  the  growth  of  modern  Japan. 
From  the  beginning  w'e  realised  fully  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  Japanese 
I  poople  should  not  only  adopt  Western  methods,  but  should  also  speedily 
I  hccome  competent  to  do  without  the  aid  of  foreign  instruction  and  super- 
I  vision.  In  the  early  days  we  brought  many  foreigners  to  Japan  to  help  to 
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introduce  modern  methods,  but  we  always  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  Japanese  students  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  nation  after  thev 
had  been  educated.  I  must  say  that  sometimes  the  foreigners,  and  even 
the  foreign  nations  themselves,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  inexperience  by  passing  men  off  as  experts  when  they  really  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

Amongst  the  many  forces  which  he  created  w'as  an  engineering 
college,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he  said  of  it :  “I  con¬ 
sider  the  establishment  of  this  college  as  one  of  the  most  import, 
ant  factors  in  the  development  of  Japan  of  to-day.”  His  views 
upon  the  needs  of  the  people  and  national  necessities  were  never 
clouded.  “All  seeming  progress,”  he  said,  “all  progress  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  actual  economic  means  of  the  people,  is 
sure  to  end  in  disaster.” 

The  details  of  the  public  career  of  a  man  so  eminent  as  Ito 
are  really  of  small  importance,  since  in  whatever  position  he 
happened  to  be,  he  was  a  dominating  force.  How’ever,  briefly  to 
resume  the  various  steps,  we  find  that  he  entered  immediately 
into  active  public  life  on  his  return  to  Japan  from  abroad.  At 
that  time  he  was  able  to  do  yeoman  service  to  his  country  in 
her  troubles  with  the  foreign  nations  just  about  the  time  of  the 
bombardment  of  Shimonoseki.  Then,  though  very  young,  he 
was  the  real  representative  of  Japan  in  treating  with  the  foreign 
ministers. 

After  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Hyogo,  in  May,  1868.  He  received  this  post 
because  of  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  port  of  Hyogo,  it 
being  already  recognised  that  Ito,  young  as  he  was,  was  best 
fitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  1869  it  was  found 
necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  Government,  to  appoint  him  as 
Under  Vice-Minister  of  Finance,  and  in  1870  he  went  to  America 
to  study  the  monetary  system,  and  spent  nearly  twelve  months 
there.  After  his  return  his  official  progress  was  very  rapid.  In 
1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  holding  the  Portfolio  of 
Public  Works,  and  in  1885  Marquis  Ito  formed  the  first  Ito 
Cabinet,  which  was  in  office  for  three  years.  He,  how’ever,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  next  Cabinet  by  special  order  of  the  Emperor. 
During  these  later  years  he  held  many  other  offices,  such  as 
President  of  the  Imperial  Household,  of  the  Privy  Council,  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  received  the  rank  of  Count.  In  1892 
Ito  formed  his  second  Cabinet,  and  remained  in  office  until  1896, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war.  For  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  State  in  this  war  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Marquis.  In  1898  the  Marquis  formed  his  third,  and  in  1900 
his  fourth.  Cabinet,  both  of  which  only  held  office  for  a  fo^ 
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months.  In  1901  Marquis  Ito  visited  America  and  Europe  in 
connection  with  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  In  his  later  years 
Ito  presided  over  the  Privy  Council,  but  was  ever  the  real  force 
behind  the  political  throne.  After  the  war  with  Eussia  he  became 
Resident-General  in  Seoul,  and  undertook  the  reorganisation  of 
that  country.  It  was  after  the  war  that  he  received  the  title  of 
Prince. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  offices  which  Prince  Ito  held 
at  home,  he  was  also  frequently  dispatched  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  to  foreign  lands  on  special  missions.  In  1871  he 
made  his  first  official  visit  to  Europe  in  the  suite  of  Prince 
Iwakura.  His  most  important  mission,  however,  was  that  of 
investigation  and  organisation  for  the  framing  of  a  constitution 
in  1882.  During  this  mission  he  represented  Japan  at  the 
Coronation  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  III.  of  Eussia.  In  1885 
Marquis  (then  Count)  Ito  went  to  China  to  settle  the  Korean 
problem,  and  in  1897  he  accompanied  H.I.H.  Prince  Arisugawa 
to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Writing  of  him,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  younger  statesmen 
says :  “He  was  the  present  and  the  future  of  our  country  per¬ 
sonified  in  one  individual,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  party 
politics,  he  was  still  the  man  to  wffiom  all  and  everyone  turned 
their  eyes  whenever  the  country  wms  in  trouble,  whether  he  was 
in  or  out  of  office.”  In  power  or  out  of  power,  leading  a  Cabinet 
or  in  retirement  at  his  villa  at  Oiso,  Prince  Ito  was  always  the 
guiding  voice  of  the  nation.  The  formation  of  a  new  non-Ito 
Cabinet  was  always  preceded  by  a  veritable  procession  of  pros¬ 
pective  Cabinet-makers  to  visit  the  statesman  at  Oiso.  And 
ever  since  the  first  Cabinet  was  formed.  Prince  Ito  was  virtual 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  The  people  of  Japan,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  had  confidence  in  their  leader,  and,  although  some¬ 
times  those  newspapers  which  rely  on  the  lower  classes  for  readers 
^  attacked  Prince  Ito  fiercely,  no  crisis  could  arise  without  the 
whole  nation  turning  to  him  as  one  man  for  guidance  and  help. 
I  With  the  democratic  trend  of  the  w'orld,  it  was  inevitable  that 
i  in  Japan  the  need  of  a  constitution  should  arise,  and  still  more 
inevitable  that  Ito  should  be  charged  with  drawing  it  up.  Here 
in  Great  Britain,  with  an  unwritten  constitution,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  enormous  difficulties  of  creating  in  black  and  white 
'  a  constitution  embracing  everything  and  yet  not  containing  any¬ 
thing  to  make  government  impossible  in  the  future.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Prince  Ito  always  regarded  the  promulgation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  Japanese  history.  Of  his  difficulties  in 
1  framing  it,  I  remember  well  a  conversation  which  I  once  had 
I  with  him  on  the  subject. 
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Never  before  had  there  been  a  Constitution  (he  said)  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  in  Japan,  to  help  me  to  know  what  were  the  most  vital 
points  to  be  provided  for  in  the  new  code.  The  country  had  been  so 
essentially  a  non-constitutional  and  feudal  one  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit 
down  on  the  debris  of  its  past  history  and  prepare  off-hand  a  Constitution 
for  it,  and  even  when  I  had  decided  what  was  most  necessary,  it  required 
very  great  care  to  ensure  the  proper  working  and  execution  of  the  various 
provisions.  I  had  always  to  remember  that  my  work  was  intended  as  a 
permanent  measure,  and  therefore  I  had  to  examine  all  the  possible  effects 
likely  to  arise  from  it  in  the  distant  future.  Above  all  there  was  the 
pre-eminent  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
sacred  and  traditional  rights  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  constitution  as  it  stands  is  a  remarkable  document  in  itself, 
but  the  commentary  upon  it  by  Prince  Ito  is  still  more  in¬ 
structive,  since  in  his  explanations  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
actuating  the  Japanese  people  and  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  constitution  is  being  carried  out.  To  take  only  one  or  two 
points,  we  find  that  there  is  never  any  hesitation  in  affirming 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  nation,  before  ever  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  considered. 

Japanese  subjects  (he  wrote)  form  one  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
Japanese  Empire.  They  are  to  protect  the  existence,  the  independence  and 
the  glory  of  the  country — every  male  subject  throughout  the  land  on  reaching 
his  twentieth  year  is  entered  upon  the  army  and  navy  rolls.  The  object  of 
the  present  article  is  that  every  male  adult  in  the  whole  country  shall  be 
compelled,  without  distinction  of  class  or  family,  to  fulfil,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  his  duty  of  serving  in  the  army,  that  he  may 
be  incited  to  valour  while  his  body  undergoes  physical  training,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  martial  spirit  of  the  country  shall  be  maintained  and 
secured  from  decline. 

The  views  which  he  consistently  expressed  as  to  the  army  and 
navy  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  Imperial  master’s  saying ; 
“In  matters  of  defence,  a  day’s  neglect  may  mean  a  century’s 
regret.” 

I  have  always  recognised  (says  Ito)  the  vital  importance  of  a  supremely 
efficient  navy  and  army.  The  former  is  made  the  more  important  by  our 
insular  position.  Although  it  has  been  necessary  first  of  all  to  develop  our 
fleet,  the  army  has  not  been  neglected.  The  bold  experiment  of  conscrip¬ 
tion,  tried  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  has  proved  itself  on  many 
occasions — notably  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  the  Chinese  war,  and  the  Boxer 
outbreak. 

But  he  recognised  that  there  is  conscription  and  conscription. 

In  Japan  we  have  the  advantage  that  although  the  soldiers  are  raised 
by  conseription,  every  eonscript  is  animated  by  the  highest  sense  of 
patriotism  and  pride  in  his  country. 

On  taxation  he  had  very  decided,  if  novel,  views  :  — 

The  payment  of  taxes,  like  military  service,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  subjects, 
as  it  meets  one  of  the  necessities  for  the  common  existence  of  the  nation.  A 
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tax  is  the  eontributive  share  of  each  subject  in  the  public  expenditures  of 
the  State.  It  is  neither  benevolence  paid  in  response  to  exaction,  nor  a 
remuneration  for  certain  favours  which  have  been  received  upon  a  mutual 
understanding. 

Nobody  was  more  devoted  to  the  safeguarding  of  liberty,  but — 
never  so  as  to  be  harmful  to  the  nation,  thus  : 

Speeches,  writings,  publications,  public  meetings,  and  associations,  are  the 
media  through  which  men  exercise  their  influence  in  political  or  social 
;  spheres.  But,  as  every  one  of  these  edged  tools  may  easily  be  misused,  it 

f  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  to  punish  by  law,  and  to 

i  prevent  by  police  measures,  delegated  by  law,  any  infringement  by  use 

5  thereof  upon  the  honour  or  the  rights  of  any  individual,  any  disturbance  of 

I  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  any  instigation  to  crime.  These  restrictions 

must,  however,  be  determined  by  law,  and  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  police 
or  administrative  regulations — 

just  far  enough  to  safeguard  the  national  welfare,  no  further. 

Prince  Ito  was  never  constitutional,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood  here  :  he  had  too  much  common-sense  to  allow  himself 
to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  mend  all  ills  by  the  granting  of  a 
i  constitution,  or  that  a  people  can  at  one  bound  become  capable 
of  self-government.  How  wise  he  was  may  be  seen  by  the 
numerous  examples  to-day  of  unfortunate  countries  in  the  throes 
of  national  indigestion,  struggling  to  assimilate  wonderful  paper 
constitutions  without  any  strong  central  direction.  A  gradual 
extension  of  the  franchise,  together  with  wide  educational  develop¬ 
ment— these  were  included  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  the  late 
Prince.  A  great  political  leader,  he  was  yet  of  no  party,  and  of 
all,  as  a  politician,  he  said  : 

Our  earnest  desire  is  to  make  the  country  continue  in  its  progress  per¬ 
manently,  without  a  stop  of  a  single  moment,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  so.  In  some  cases  we  may  be  exposed  to  such  a  danger  as  to  injure 
our  national  prestige,  should  we  undertake  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion. 

Nor  had  he  any  illusions  as  to  the  drawbacks  of  party  politics  : — 

I  Ten  years’  experience  in  constitutional  government  has  not  been  unat- 
i  tended  by  some  noteworthy  results,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
j  the  way  of  so  guiding  and  educating  public  opinion  as  to  render  it  a  help 
i  and  assistance  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  To  speak  frankly, 

I  it  has  for  some  years  been  a  source  of  profound  regret  to  me  to  observe  a 

tendency  on  the  part  of  the  existing  political  parties  to  be  betrayed  into 
words  and  deeds  which  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution,  w'hich  indicate  a  proneness  to  sacrifice  national  for  private 
interests,  and  which,  moreover,  are  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  national 
policy  decided  upon  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  at  the  time  of  the  glorious 
Kestoration  in  unison  with  the  requirements  of  the  progress  achieved.  The 
lamentable  consequence  is,  that  the  conduct  of  these  parties  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  good  name  of 
the  Empire  abroad  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  people  at  home. 
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Prince  Ito’s  views  on  the  duties  of  a  political  party  and  what 
its  works  should  be  are  so  valuable  and  of  so  much  interest  in 
a  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  where  political  party  dominates 
all  other  governing  interests,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  them 
somewhat  fully. 

In  view  of  the  duties  it  owes  to  the  State  (he  said),  a  political  party 
ought  to  make  it  its  primary  object  to  devote  its  whole  energies  to  the  public 
weal.  In  order  to  improve  and  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  of  the  country,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the 
general  progress  of  the  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  administrative  officials 
should  be  recruited,  under  a  system  of  definite  qualifications,  from  among 
capable  men  of  proper  attainments  and  experience,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  belong  to  a  political  party  or  not.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
caution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fatal  mistake  of  giving 
official  posts  to  men  of  doubtful  qualifications,  simply  because  they  belong 
to  a  particular  political  party.  In  considering  the  questions  aliectiug  the 
interests  of  local  or  other  corporate  bodies,  the  decision  must  always  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  the  general  good  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
relative  importance  of  those  questions.  In  no  case  should  the  support  of 
a  political  party  be  given  for  the  promotion  of  any  partial  interests,  in 
response  to  considerations  of  local  connections  or  under  the  corrupt  influences 
of  interested  persons.  If  a  political  party  aims,  as  it  should  aim,  at  being 
a  guide  to  the  people,  it  must  first  commence  with  maintaining  strict 
discipline  and  order  in  its  own  ranks,  and,  above  all,  with  shaping  its  own 
conduct  with  an  absolute  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  interests  of 
the  country.  They  should  further  try  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  their  deali^®  '-  with  others,  all  such  friction  being 
likely  to  endanger  the  social  fabric  'of  the  country.  Above  all,  we  must 
always  place  the  national  interests  before  the  transient  interests  of  a  political 
party. 

***** 

Keenly  aw'aro  as  w’e  are  of  the  serious  responsibilities  which  a  political 
party  owes  to  the  State,  w'e  will  strive  to  shape  our  actions  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  public  interests,  and  always  endeavour,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-admonition,  to  guard  ourselves  against  falling  into  the  old 
evils  and  abuses. 

***** 

In  short,  intellectual  civilisation  and  moral  strength  are  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  insure  the  permanent  attainment  of  our  object,  which 
is  and  always  has  been,  "Peace  with  honour  abroad,  progress  with  honour 
at  home.” 

With  a  General  Election  looming  in  the  near  future,  Prince 
Ito’s  admonitions  to  his  party  in  similar  circumstances  may  be 
of  value  to  political  parties  here  : — 

As  regards  the  coming  General  Election,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  our  party  should  aim  at  returning  to  the 
Diet  as  many  as  possible  of  the  candidates  who  pin  their  faith  to  the 
principles  just  alluded  to,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  of  unimpeachable 
character,  and  gifted  with  courage  and  constancy  enough  to  remain  true  to 
their  convictions.  With  regard  to  the  actual  method  of  carrying  on  the 
election  campaign,  I  shall  shortly  issue  detailed  instructions  to  our  branch 
offices.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  our  straightforward  conduct,  full  freedom, 
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aud  absolute  good  faith  iu  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  election  being 
essential  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  nation,  our  party  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  bringing  any  unlawful  pressure  or  any  improper  influences 
to  bear  ui)on  the  electors,  and  that  we  should  by  our  example  try  to  prevent 
others  from  having  recourse  to  such  reprehensible  means.  A  sound  electoral 
body  is  essential  to  a  sound  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  our  party  to  take  the  initiative,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  the  public  a 
good  example  iu  this  respect. 


With  such  a  subject  one  is  perhaps  too  prone  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  public  side ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
difficult  not  to,  because,  even  in  his  home  life,  Prince  Ito  was 
inevitably  immersed  in  national  affairs.  And  yet  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  closely,  who  have  visited  him  in  his  villa  at 
Oiso,  these  can  never  forget  the  charm  of  the  man,  while  remem¬ 
bering  the  greatness  of  the  statesman.  His  simple  life  at  Oiso, 
simple  as  only  the  Japanese  understand  it,  surrounded  though 
he  was  by  gifts  and  souvenirs  of  the  great,  was  far  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Prince  Ito.  And  he  delighted  to 
talk  at  length,  smoking  the  while,  and  ranging  in  topics  over 
the  world  and  all  that  therein  is.  I  remember  once  we  were 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  “Westernising”  of  Japan,  and 
the  resulting  progress.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  restrain 
some  pride  in  the  result  of  his  country’s  progress,  but  he  was 
also  quite  convinced  that  for  a  nation  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
standing  still  :  it  must  be  ahvays  more  and  more  progress.  And 
with  it  all  Prince  Ito  was  strong  on  the  point  that  however 
many  W^estern  ideas  w'ere  introduced,  they  must  become  Japani- 
cised,  as  have  all  things  which  have  entered  the  country. 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  traditions,  arts,  &c.,  all  these  are 
still  themselves,  but  they  are  Japanese  too.  Thus  it  is  with 


the  nation  itself,  and  will  ever  be.  He  spoke  very  bitterly  of 
the  missionaries  wdio  came  to  the  country  and  denounced  the 
Japanese  as  immoral,  and  ho  expressed  himself  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  country  being  without  any  outside  religion.  All 
the  educated  people,  ho  said,  have  “Bushido”  to  guide  them  in 
their  life,  the  purest  teaching  of  doing  right  combined  with  the 
highest  code  of  honour.  Why,  then,  should  they  wish  to  adopt 
a  belief  such  as  Christianity,  especially  as  it  comes  to  the  country 
in  so  many  various  and  conflicting  forms  and  sects? 

On  another  occasion  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  make  Japan 
known  to  the  world  : 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  not  only  that  our  country  can  proudly 
bear  the  light  of  the  truth,  hut  also  that  the  full  comprehension  of  our 
national  history  and  its  characteristics  and  resources  cannot  but  enhance 
the  respect  due  to  her  as  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

When  nations  and  peoples  understand  each  other’s  characteristics  and 
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peculiarities,  oliey  are  usually  also  able  to  sympathise  mutually  with  their 
virtues  and  even  their  weaknesses.  Therefore  any  work  which  makes  our 
country  accessible  in  its  true  light  to  Europe  is  not  only  welcome  to  me, 
but  is,  I  believe,  also  conducive  in  its  own  way  to  the  general  concord  of  the 
different  races  and  nations  coming  into  closer  contact  in  the  East. 

It  was  rare  for  Prince  Ito  to  talk  for  long  without  some  weighty 
subject  coming  up.  And  in  them  all  he  displayed  a  knowledge 
born  only  of  long  study.  His  views  upon  international  politics 
were  of  especial  interest.  He  had  thoroughly  grasped  the  need 
for  international  thinking,  and  knew  that  the  age  when  a  nation 
did  not  need  to  know  other  nations  is  past.  For  instance,  when 
he  was  in  Europe,  on  the  eve  of  the  signing  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance,  he  expressed  himself  as  being  anxious  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Germany  also — not  because  Germany  could 
assist  Japan  in  Asia,  but  because  Germany  controlled  three  votes 
in  the  European  concert,  before  which  all  international  questions 
affecting  Japan  are  eventually  bound  to  come  for  settlement.  Of 
all  the  Japanese  statesmen,  Prince  Yamagata,  his  actual  successor, 
alone  excepted  perhaps.  Prince  Ito  was  the  great  authority  upon 
China,  having  studied  it  closely,  bearing  ever  in  mind  that 
China’s  future  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Japan.  As 
he  once  expressed  it,  “If  there  be  a  Y’ellow  Peril  to  be  feared  in 
China,  then  Europe  should  reckon  upon  Japan  as  their  first 
outpost,  since  Japan  would  suffer  first  from  such  a  peril.” 

The  future  of  China  (he  once  said  to  me)  is  a  question  of  the  w'orld,  not 
of  the  Far  East  only.  Then  the  following  questions  may  be  asked  :  What 
will  be  the  future  state  of  affairs  in  China?  What  position  wdll  Japan  hold 
in  China  in  future,  who  has  a  much  greater  interest  there  than  anyone  on 
account  of  her  being  situated  in  such  close  neighbourhood?  In  answer  I 
can  but  say  that  it  is  at  present  too  difficult  to  express  any  definite  opinion. 
This  state  of  things  makes  me  think  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  China  to 
maintain  her  own  independence  at  this  juncture,  and  to  take  steps  to  place 
her  country  on  a  firm  foundation. 

He  held  that 

It  is  necessary  for  China  to  have  either  a  strong  Emperor  or  else  to  be 
rent  and  torn  by  internal  anarchy  for  years — a  seething  cauldron  out  of 
which  would  come  some  leader  of  men  to  save  the  Empire.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  army  will  never  be  formidable  as  long  as  it  is 
officered  by  Chinese,  as  corruption  will  always  be  too  rife. 

But  he  said  also — 

I  found  that  although  she  is  now  running  a  danger  day  by  day  which 
might  plead  for  prompt  action,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reform  at  once  the 
prevailing  customs  and  usages,  as  well  as  the  present  system  of  administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  thereby  improve 
the  state  of  things  in  the  country. 

His  labours  during  the  Eusso- Japanese  War,  which  he  did  all 
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in  his  power  to  avoid ,  since  he  was  never  to  be  counted  amongst 
those  who  regard  war  lightly,  had  demanded  much  of  his 
strength,  but  the  end  of  the  conflict  saw  him  ready  to  throw 
himself  into  the  breach  and  endeavour  to  organise  Korea  and 
uplift  the  Koreans.  His  work  in  Seoul,  for  an  ungrateful  and 
unresponsive  people,  will  be  appreciated  later,  but  even  now,  all 
contradictions  notwithstanding,  everyone  must  admit  that  Prince 
Ito  brought  to  his  task  all  the  highest  and  noblest  ideas  born 
of  bushido,  and  that  all  his  experience  was  freely  utilised  to 
transform  Korea  as  Japan  was  transformed.  It  was  not  his 
fault  if  the  material  was  far  inferior ;  but  it  is  the  usual  irony 
of  fate  that  a  Korean  should  assassinate  the  one  who  most 
honestly  was  determined  to  bring  welfare  to  Korea. 

Prince  Ito  has  disappeared  from  this  world,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  has  not  disappeared  from  Japan.  He  has 
so  lived  that  he  has  become  a  good  ancestor  in  accordance  with 
the  Japanese  formula  :  “To  do  nothing  that  is  shameful,  to  live 
so  as  to  become  a  good  ancestor,  and  in  nothing  to  degrade  in  any 
way  the  good  name  of  one’s  ancestors.”  And  so  Prince  Ito  lives 
on,  a  power  for  inspiration  towards  the  finest  ideals  of  Japanese 
national  life.  He  lived  a  patriot,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  he  is 
himself  a  patriotic  monument  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Japanese  people,  and  forcing  them  to  live  up  to  his  standard  of 
patriotism.  And  that  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  Japan’s  force, 
this  continuity  of  force  and  purpose,  which  ensures  that  the 
nation  shall  go  on,  whoever  dies  or  whoever  lives.  Each  great 
Japanese  raises  the  general  level  of  the  nation,  and  dying,  watches 
ever  over  the  future  to  see  that  the  higher  level  be  maintained. 
And  so  Prince  Ito  is  not  dead  to  Japan ;  he  is  more  living,  more 
potent  than  ever. 

Alfred  Stead. 


THE  PEOSPECT  IN  PEESIA.^ 


Aftf;r  four  weeks  of  leisurely  travel  Mahomed  Ali,  so  recently 
Shah  of  Persia,  early  in  October  took  up  residence  in  the  palace 
at  Odessa  which  the  Eussian  Government  has  provided  for  his 
accommodation.  Sic  transeunt  fata  hominum,  yet  he  could  have 
been  consigned  to  less  pleasant  places,  for  his  Majesty,  no  doubt, 
has  realised  by  this  time  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  new  establishment  gratifying  to  his  tastes.  Built  in 
Eastern  style,  the  place  looks,  with  its  cupolas  and  towers,  like 
some  fantastic  castle  of  romance,  albeit  it  is  set  in  the  centre  of 
Gogol  Street.  From  the  windows  the  busy  life  of  the  port  may 
be  watched.  There  is,  too,  a  wealth  of  suggestion  to  be  drawn 
by  a  monarch  in  exile  from  the  panoramic  views  of  the  boats  and 
steamers  plying  to  and  fro  on  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea.  A  charming  garden  which,  if  not  extensive,  at  least 
possesses  the  solace  of  some  imposing  trees,  is  a  feature  of  the 
property. 

If  the  position  of  the  building  imparts  a  zest  to  the  passing 
hours,  everything  has  been  done  to  the  establishment  to  make  the 
fallen  ruler  feel  at  home.  The  series  of  reception  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  have  been  decorated  in  the  Persian  style,  and  are  so 
attractive  that  even  the  sense  of  injustice  lingering  with  the 
Queen  will  have  been  mollified  at  the  sight  of  their  comfort  and 
the  enjoyment  they  offer  to  her.  It  is  with  her  Majesty,  rather 
than  with  the  Shah,  that  the  bitterness  of  recent  events  rankles. 
Mahomed  Ali,  careworn,  depressed,  and  quite  neglected,  had 
sat  alone,  weeping  over  his  departure  from  his  capital.  But  the 
Queen,  in  another  apartment,  gave  vent  to  indignation  in  a  final 
audience  with  tw'o  European  ladies,  who  wore  old  friends  of  her 
Majesty’s.  Sitting  on  the  floor  round  her  Majesty  were  her 
mother,  the  Hazrete  Olia,  a  picture  of  stately  grief,  and  two 
ladies-in-wmiting.  Propped  in  a  chair,  suffering  from  gout,  was 
her  father,  Kamran  Mirza.  Unable  to  control  her  feelings  as  her 
visitors  bade  her  a  sympathetic  farew^ell,  the  Queen  cursed  all 
who  in  any  wmy  had  participated  in  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Shah. 

“  Oh,  the  scoundrels!  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Oh,  the  pigs!  Oh, 
the  sons  of  burnt  fathers !  They  want  to  send  me  to  Europe  to 
live  among  the  unclean !  If  I  happen  to  die,  who  will  wash  my 
corpse?  Those  unclean  hands  !  No  !  !  Never,  never !  !  !  I  will  go 

(1)  This  article  was  written  two  months  ago. — [Ed.  F.R.] 
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to  Kerbela,  Najeff,  or  some  other  place,  but  I  will  not  live  among 
the  unclean  !  ’  ’ 

“Will  your  Majesty,  then,  leave  the  Shah  alone  after  all  the 
trouble  he  has  passed  through?  ”  she  was  asked. 

“I  do  not  care,”  her  Majesty  answered;  at  which  reply 
Mahomed  Ali,  when  he  heard  of  it,  was  greatly  annoyed. 

Unlike  the  Queen,  the  Shah,  from  whom  the  Eussian  Govern¬ 
ment  tactfully  withheld  none  of  those  little  attentions  about 
which  fallen  greatness  is  so  sensitive,  long  before  Odessa  was 
reached  had  recovered  from  the  deep  melancholy  with  which  he 
had  viewed  the  preparations  for  his  journey.  The  change  was 
hardly  unexpected.  It  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  world 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  dominions,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  distracting.  Ultimately,  even  the  Queen  was  affected,  for 
the  conditions  of  the  journey  had  not  lacked  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  first  experience  of  foreign  travel  had  been 
pleasant.  An  escort  of  honour  from  the  British  and  Eussian 
Legations,  composed  equally  of  Indian  Sowars  and  Eussian 
Cossacks,  had  accompanied  the  Imperial  pair  from  Teheran  to 
Enzeli,  the  Persian  port  on  the  Caspian,  whence  travellers  embark 
for  Eussian  territory.  Two  squadrons  of  Persian  Cossacks  had 
protected  their  ruler  as  far  as  Ivazvin  ;  from  thence  to  Enzeli  their 
places  were  taken  by  the  same  number  of  Eussian  Cossacks.  The 
spectacle  of  the  march  was  curious  and  not  a  little  pathetic. 

The  caravan  was  a  long,  and  an  imposing  one.  There  was  a 
numerous  suite ;  many  six-horse  and  four-horse  carriages,  and 
fourteen  waggons.  Altogether  it  could  be  said  that  the  Shah  had 
travelled  as  a  monarch  incognito,  rather  than  as  a  King  to 
exile.  His  state  coach  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  as  also 
was  that  in  w^hich  the  Queen  rode.  In  addition  to  Mahomed  Ali 
and  his  Consort,  there  w'ere  three  children  in  carriages-and-six, 
six  ladies  of  the  harem  in  carriages-and-pair ;  finally  a  press  of 
loyal  secretaries  and  faithful  friends,  among  whom  could  be 
counted  a  former  Minister  for  War.  Vast  crowds  had  gathered 
at  Zergendeh  to  witness  the  departure,  and  if  there  had  been 
no  demonstrations  in  their  favour,  the  only  untoward  incident 
occurred  when  the  Sipahsalar  was  preparing  to  leave.  Stopping 
for  a  moment  as  he  came  out  of  the  Eussian  Legation,  the 
Minister  for  War  addressed  the  Persian  Cossacks  who  were  on 
duty. 

“I  am  going,”  said  his  Excellency.  “Allah  will  take  care  of 
you.” 

The  men  replied,  “Allah  be  with  you!”  while,  in  refrain,  a 
voice  from  the  crowd  called  out,  “You  should  have  been  hanged 
with  Sheikh  Eazlulla.” 
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A  moment  later  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived  and  all  was  | 
in  confusion.  Dressed  sombrely,  and  in  clothes  w'hich  accen-  i 
tuated  the  pallor  of  his  face,  Mahomed  Ali  emerged  from  his  I 
quarters.  A  further  interval,  brief  and  affecting,  then  amid  a  ’ 
pnean  of  salutations  and  salaams  from  assembled  courtiers,  which  I 
the  Shah  was  careful  to  return,  the  cavalcade  started.  I 

Weak  as  many  of  his  recent  actions  have  been,  his  Majesty  in  # 
his  last  moments  showed  a  flash  of  spirit.  Catching  a  glimpse 
of  Sir  George  Barclay,  whom  he  considered  to  be  responsible  for  ^ 
effecting  his  removal,  Mahomed  Ali  beckoned  the  British  ^ 
Minister  to  him  and  thanked  him  wdth  wmrds  of  biting  irony  for  I 
the  trouble  he  had  taken.  Having  spoken,  his  Majesty  sank  back  f 
upon  the  cushions  of  his  carriage — childishly  pleased  at  the  ) 
“score,”  and  the  procession  passed.  Barely  two  months  had 
elapsed  since  July  16th,  the  day  on  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  proclaimed  the  Crown  Prince  to  be  Shah  of  Persia  in  his  j 
father’s  stead.  One  wonders  how  long  the  barb  had  been  in  I 
waiting !  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  Sir  George  Barclay,  Mr.  | 
C.  M.  Marling,  the  British  Charge  d’ Affaires,  nor  M.  Sabline,  I 
the  Bussian  Charge  d’ Affaires,  have  been  concerned  in  bringing  I 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  ruler.  The  servant  of  his  fate,  f 
he  w^as  also  a  victim  of  misfortune,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
real  cause  of  Mahomed  All’s  failure  lay  in  circumstances  over 
which  he  never  had  control. 

Leaving  Teheran  during  the  afternoon  of  September  9th,  and 
proceeding  by  easy  stages,  Mahomed  Ali  arrived  as  a  monarch  in 
exile  after  an  inglorious,  but  not  inconsequent,  reign  of  less  than 
three  years,  on  the  evening  of  October  5th,  at  Odessa. 
Encouraged  by  the  novelty  of  his  experiences,  the  ceremony  of 
the  official  w’elcome,  the  presence  of  the  Court  chamberlain,  the 
guards  of  honour  and  the  band,  his  Majesty  alighted  at  the 
terminus  in  a  mood  at  once  dignified,  relieved  and  almost  cheerful. 
His  long  journey  was  concluded ;  and ,  even  if  it  signified  the  loss 
of  a  throne,  his  presence  on  Bussian  territory  implied  that  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  difficulties.  Moreover,  there  was  some 
compensation  in  the  turn  which  had  been  given  to  his  fortunes. 
His  debts,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  ^300,000,  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Persian  Government;  and,  on  the  day  prior 
to  his  departure  from  Teheran,  a  protocol  had  been  signed  by 
the  British  and  Bussian  representatives  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Persian  Governnu^nt  on  the  other,  in  which  occurred  the 
following  provisions  :  — 

Article  1. — His  Majesty,  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  having 
declared  that  he  had  delivered  to  the  Persian  Government  all 
jewels  and  other  Crown  property  which  was  in  his  possession. 
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the  Persian  Government,  after  having  drawn  up  a  list  of  all 
the  jewels  and  other  objects  received,  will  present  to  the  two 
Legations  a  list  of  what  is  missing  and  of  what  has  been 
changed,  and  the  two  Legations  will  obtain  from  Mahomed 
Mi  Mirza  precise  explanations,  with  all  possible  details,  as  to 
the  fate  of  these  jewels  and  other  objects,  and,  should  any  of 
them  be  found  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty  himself,  or  of 
persons  in  “bast”  (sanctuary),  at  the  Russian  Legation,  or 
the  details  furnished  be  inexact,  the  two  Legations  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  these  objects. 

Article  2. — If,  from  July  16th,  1909,  it  shall  be  proved  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  two  Legations  that  his  Majesty  Mahomed 
Ali  Mirza  has  sold,  pledged,  or  caused  the  disappearance,  from 
that  date,  of  jewels  or  objects  of  the  Crown,  the  value  of  these 
objects  shall  be  deducted  from  his  pension  by  the  Persian 
Government  if  it  be  found  impossible  to  restore  the  objects 
themselves. 

Article  3  provides  for  the  delivery  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Crown  jewels  deposited  as  surety  with  banks  or  other  loan 
establishments,  or  with  private  persons  for  money  advanced  to 
his  ATajesty,  so  that  the  Persian  Government  shall  be  able,  at 
its  pleasure,  to  redeem  the  said  jewels. 

Article  4  provides  that  all  personal  debts  of  the  ex-Shah  will 
be  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Persian  Government. 

Article  5  provides  that  he  should  hand  over  to  the  Persian 
Government  all  his  personal  property. 

Article  6  provides  that  the  Persian  Government  should  allow 
him  an  annual  pension  of  100,000  tomans. 

Article  8  provides  for  his  departure  from  Teheran  for  abroad 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol. 

Article  11. — The  two  representatives  engage  themselves  to 
"ive  to  his  Majesty  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza  serious  injunctions 
that  he  should  abstain  in  the  future  from  all  political  agitation 
against  Persia,  and  the  Russian  Imperial  Government  promises 
on  its  side  to  take  all  efficacious  measures  not  to  allow  such 
disturbing  proceedings  on  his  part.  If  his  Majesty  Mahomed 
.\li  ATirza  leaves  Russia,  and  if  he  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  two  Legations  from  a  country  other  than  Russia  to 
have  caused  political  agitations  against  Persia,  the  Persian 
Government  will  have  the  right  to  stop  paying  his  pension. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  the  old 
order  may  bo  said  to  have  bowed  its  head  before  the  force  of  the 
constitutional  movement.  So  long  as  the  situation  remains 
'inscttled,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  Nationalists  to  reorganise 
the  administration  are  liable  to  be  hampered  by  reactionary 
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intrigues.  In  spite  of  the  passing  of  Mahomed  Ali  the  cause  of 
the  Reactionaries  is  not  without  strength  in  high  places  nor 
entirely  destitute  of  support  in  the  provinces.  Lack  of  means, 
and  the  want  of  an  army,  prevent  the  Central  Government  from 
dealing  effectively  with  disaffection,  and,  as  matters  exist  at 
present,  the  situation  in  the  provinces  is  no  better  than  it  was  t 
under  the  previous  Government.  Robberies  have  taken  place  ? 
with  alarming  frequency  around  Teheran,  and  so  many  instances  | 
of  lawlessness  have  been  reported  from  the  more  distant  regions  I 
that  it  is  apparent  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  does  not  ^ 
extend  very  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital.  I 

The  widespread  character  of  the  disorders  is  the  most  disquiet-  ^ 
ing  feature  of  the  situation.  Within  the  triangle  Ispahan,  r 
Yezd,  and  Shiraz,  robber  bands  are  terrorising  the  countryside,  jf 
while  trade  and  transport  between  those  centres  and  Busbire  are  | 
menaced  by  the  Tangistani  chiefs.  To  the  north  of  this  region,  ! 
at  Sultanabad  and  Kashan,  as  at  Abadeh,  in  the  heart  of  it,  there 
was  lately  a  grave  recrudescence  of  turmoil.  At  Lingah,  the  P 
notorious  Syed  Abdul  Hussein  of  Lar  has  been  threatening  the  ) 
peace  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  necessitating  repressive  measures,  I 
towards  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Daryahegi  sailed  from  t 
Bushire  to  Bunder  Abbas  with  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  rifle¬ 
men  and  guns  for  the  protection  of  the  district.  Kerman  and 
Pars  are  the  provinces  chiefly  concerned  in  the  south.  Elsewhere 
Shuster,  Hamadan,  the  Kazvin  district,  and  Ardebil  are  suffer¬ 
ing.  Neither  life  nor  property  has  been  secure,  and,  judging 
from  external  indications,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
improvement. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  sporadic  disturbances  are 
any  indication  of  sympathy  with  Mahomed  Ali  or  of  hostility  to 
the  Nationalist  cause.  Ijike  other  Eastern  countries,  Persia  is  ' 
a  tribal  conglomeration  and  liable  to  an  epidemic  of  anarchy  once 
the  strong  hand  of  despotism  is  withdrawn.  In  a  measure  the 
disturbances  are  a  legacy  from  the  events  preceding  the  deposition  ; 
of  the  Shah;  and,  so  long  as  the  Central  Government  is  unable 
to  cope  with  the  ambitions  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  a  state  of  restless¬ 
ness  will  prevail.  Although  the  Nationalists  have  entered  Teheran 
and  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  Mahomed  Ali,  their  successes 
in  the  main  are  ascribable  to  their  tribal  allies  from  the  mountains 
between  the  Lower  Tigris  and  the  plains  of  Ispahan,  as  well  as 
from  the  regions  of  Laristan.  If  Russia  checked  the  activities 
of  the  Kurds  before  Tabriz,  nothing  has  yet  happened  to  curb 
the  marauding  instincts  of  the  Bakhtiari  and  Laristani  chiefs, 
nor  is  peace  likely  to  return  to  the  districts  affected  by  their 
operations  until  the  Teheran  Government  is  able  to  give  effect 
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to  its  authority.  It  was  a  convenience —as  well  as  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  tribal  ties  existing  between 
the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  petty  chiefs— for  Mahomed  Ali  to  be 
able  to  summon  the  Kurds  to  an  attack  upon  Tabriz ;  but,  when 
the  Bakhtiari  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Nationalists  by  rescuing 
^  Ispahan  from  the  troops  of  Prince  Firman  Firma,  and  the 
I  Laristani  raided  the  Gulf  littoral,  blows  were  struck  at  the 
f  foundations  of  his  authority  which  precipitated  the  end.  Hitherto 
[  the  tribal  chiefs  had  recognised  the  paramountcy  of  the  Shah, 
and  they  retained  their  independence  so  long  as  they  were 

i  careful  to  keep  the  peace.  The  influence  of  Teheran,  however, 
had  been  declining  steadily  throughout  Mahomed  All’s  reign, 

>  and  with  the  disaffection  of  the  southern  chiefs  he  realised  the 
weakness  of  his  own  position  and  the  strength  of  the  forces  against 
him.  But,  indeed,  no  system  of  government  was  capable  of 
withstanding  the  strain  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  of 
[  parliaments  in  tears,  and  parliaments  in  flames,  that  has  composed 
I  the  history  of  Persia  during  the  past  three  years. 

iThe  outer  regions  w'ere  the  first  to  feel  the  collapse  of  the 
Central  Government.  While  it  was  in  Azerbaijain  that  the 
irruption  of  disorder  at  first  was  most  pronounced,  unhappily 
those  centres  that  wore  dependent  upon  their  proximity  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  their  prosperity  were  also  affected.  As  long  as 
the  struggle  w^as  confined  to  the  northern  provinces  there  was 
little  ground  for  interference  by  the  British  Government,  but 
when  Ispahan,  Bushire,  Lingah  and  Bunder  Abbas  caught  the 
infection  the  interests  of  Anglo-Indian  trade  were  at  stake. 
Through  the  energy  of  the  British  Besident  at  Bushire  a  check 
was  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Laristani ;  but  heavy  losses 
were  sustained  at  Ispahan,  and  in  spite  of  Major  Cox’s  energy 
confidence  has  not  returned  to  the  trading  centres  on  the  Gulf. 
The  past  year  threatens  to  be  the  worst  on  record,  for,  though  a 
British  squadron  patrols  the  Gulf,  the  Central  Government  is 
unable  to  devise  adequate  measures  for  the  protection  of  trade 
along  the  caravan  routes. 

Through  the  decisive  step  which  Bussia  took  in  crossing  the 
border  a  different  state  of  things  prevails  in  Azerbaijain,  and  a 
larger  element  of  peace  and  security  exists  in  that  province  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom.  In  Azerbaijain,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  disturbances  at  Ardebil,  which  have  caused  a  body 
of  2,000  troops  to  be  despatched  to  Astara  to  watch  events,  the 
presence  of  the  Bussian  troops  exercised  a  restraining  influence, 
and  trade  has  been  resumed,  though,  of  course,  the  presence  of 
a  column  of  troops  at  Kazvin,  close  to  the  Persian  capital,  was 
at  once  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  Europeans  and  a  menace  to 
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their  security.  Enemies  of  the  Nationalist  regime  had  only  to 
create  the  necessary  “  incident  ”  to  precipitate  a  Russian  advance 
to  the  gates  of  Teheran — when  the  prospects  of  peace  would  have 
entirely  vanished.  Happily  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred,  though 
numerous  intrigues  were  set  afoot  to  secure  Russian  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  capital.  Accordingly  a  calm  exists,  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  Russian  forces  now'  in  Persia  has  begun. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  more  than  1,000  men  have  returned 
to  Russia  from  Tabriz,  together  wdth  General  Snarski,  the  officer 
commanding,  these  remarkable  proofs  of  Russian  goodwill  and 
sincerity  to  the  spirit  of  their  agreement  with  us  being  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  situation.  When  the  final  arrangements 
have  been  completed,  the  strength  of  the  Russian  troops  remain¬ 
ing  in  Persia  will  be  less  than  2,000  men,  one-half  of  w’hom  will 
remain  at  Tabriz  under  Colonel  Tschablin  and  450  be  distributed 
about  the  Caspian  Coast  between  Resht  and  Enzeli.  The  column 
at  Kazvin  will  be  replaced  by  a  consular  guard  of  fifty  Cossacks. 

Meanwhile,  even  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  Russian  forces 
to  be  withdrawn  before  the  spring,  in  view  of  the  excellent 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  there  is  really 
no  occasion  for  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
osix)use  the  cause  of  the  Persian  Nationalists,  to  take  alarm. 
Neither  Parliamentary  eloquence  nor  academic  abuse  will  secure 
a  settlement  of  the  Persian  problem,  while  those  issues  that  are 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
northern  areas  of  the  State  had  far  better  be  left  to  diplomatic 
adjustment  than  offered  up  for  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  acrimonious 
debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Russia  has  displayed  astonishing 
self-control  in  circumstances  which  obviously  offered  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  policy  of  adventure.  For  nearly  three  years  she 
suffered  in  trade  and  security  from  the  troubles  in  Azerbaijain ; 
and,  if  she  now  finds  herself  in  occupation  of  Persian  territory, 
her  purpose  has  been  to  prevent  conditions  of  anarchy  from 
developing  a  state  of  massacre  and  pillage.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  that  the  continued  sojourn  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Northern 
Persia  must  depend  upon  the  Nationalists  themselves,  for,  until 
public  security  has  been  re-established  in  the  provinces  and  the 
Mejlis  given  proof  of  its  authority,  Russia  must  continue  to 
exercise  her  mandate  as  the  protector  of  foreign  interests. 

If  the  past  has  been  unsatisfactory,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
prospects  for  the  future  do  not  offer  much  hope.  The  new  Shah 
is  but  a  child,  and  has  passed  direct  from  the  nursery  to  the 
throne.  For  the  time  being  a  regency  has  been  proclaimed,  the 
Azad-ul-Mulk,  the  head  of  the  Kajar  family  from  which  the 
ruling  dynasty  springs,  having  accepted  the  office.  In  any  other 
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country  the  prospects  of  a  long  minority  would  have  been  hailed 
with  satisfaction,  for  there  would  have  been  a  Council  of  ex¬ 
perienced  Ministers  to  steer  tbe  ship  of  State.  In  Persia  the 
old  camarilla  has  dispersed,  while  the  Ministers,  who  might  have 
accepted  portfolios,  stand  condemned  at  the  bar  of  Nationalist 
opinion.  The  position  of  Sultan  Ahmed  is  tragic  in  its  helpless¬ 
ness,  for  not  only  the  fate  of  Persia,  but  his  own  life,  has  been 
cast  into  a  melting-pot,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
may  or  may  not  be  discharged. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  Nationalist  leaders  should  look 
askance  at  any  reactionary  influence  in  the  circle  of  the  young 
ruler,  but  it  behoves  them,  when  they  themselves  have  the  ex¬ 
perience,  to  make  some  little  sacrifice  for  their  country’s  interests. 
In  the  circumstances,  the  refusal  of  the  Nasr-ul-Mulk  to 
accept  office  at  the  present  juncture  is  liable  to  misconception, 
though  it  may  be  more  convenient  personally  for  him  to  hold  an 
independent  and  advisory  position  outside  the  Cabinet  than  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  office.  Nearly  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  events  which  caused  him  to  leave  Persia ;  but  the  leader 
of  the  Cabinet  that  existed  in  the  height  of  the  Constitutional 
struggle  would  have  been  an  ideal  Prime  Minister  for  the  young 
ruler’s  first  Constitutional  venture.  Moreover,  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  European  residents  in  the  capital,  and,  as  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  is  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies.  Failing  this 
ex-Minister,  there  is  the  youthful  monarch’s  great-uncle,  the 
Zill-es-Sultan,  who  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  attentions  of  an  unpleasant  character  from  the  Nation¬ 
alists.  This  august  personage,  of  course,  might  throw  his  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  scales  against  his  nephew  much  as  he  was 
believed  to  have  conspired  against  Mohamed  Ali,  but  he  is  a 
vise  man,  with  an  invaluable  experience  of  affairs.  These  are 
but  two  in  a  list  from  which  many  names  could  be  selected. 
Their  appearance  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Nationalist  hotspurs 
might  be  regarded  as  a  coalition  of  interests,  a  pledge  that  the 
new  blood  would  not  flow  too  quickly.  The  tendency  of  late 
among  the  Nationalists  has  been  to  run  amok  with  schemes  of 
reforms  which  can  have  no  application  until  the  body  politic  has 
been  healed.  It  is  this  trait  in  the  energy  of  the  Nationalists 
!  that  imparts  so  much  gravity  to  the  position  of  the  young  Shah, 
I  who,  a  child  in  years,  is  dependent,  so  far  as  experience  counts, 
r  upon  children  for  his  future  guidance.  Equally  with  Sultan 
f  Ahmed,  the  Nationalist  leaders  require  years  of  patient  schooling 

1  before  they  will  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  constitutional¬ 
ism  that  they  now  profess.  If  such  a  “close  time”  could  be 
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observed,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  ultimate  success  being 
attained  in  Persia. 

An  interesting  statement  has  recently  appeared  from  a  Persian 
of  good  repute  which  shows  what  the  policy  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  is  likely  to  be.  “We  want  the  continued  sympathy 
of  England,”  said  the  Haji  Mirza  Yahya  when  his  opinion  was 
sought,  “the  sympathy  which  is  always  showm  to  nations  strug. 
gling  to  improve  themselves.  Persia  has  been  asleep  for  a  long 
time,  but  she  is  now  awake.  The  new  regime  has  placed  the 
Nationalists  in  full  control ;  the  reactionary  elements,  including 
the  bigoted  religious  interests,  have  been  eliminated;  and  the 
IMejlis  which  will  meet  shortly  will  be  elected  on  a  new  electoral 
law,  according  to  population,  and  not  according  to  classes,  but 
on  a  system  which  entirely  satisfied  the  Eeform  Party.  When 
the  elections  are  complete  .  .  .  the  work  of  re-organisation  in 
finance  will  come  first,  and  then  war,  and  in  all  probability  the 
two  Sirdars  will  leave  the  Cabinet  to  re-organise  the  army,  while 
special  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  internal  situation.  .  .  . 
Education  is  to  be  taken  in  hand — there  have  been  many  schools 
in  Teheran  conducted  on  Western  lines,  and  some  in  the  other 
cities,  although  recently  they  have  suffered  under  the  reactionary 
policy.” 

While  there  is  nothing  in  the  Haji’s  views  at  which  to  take 
serious  exception,  it  w'as  the  irony  of  circumstances  that  they 
should  appear  simultaneously  with  a  statement  that  a  group  of 
European  bankers  was  about  to  advance  several  millions  sterling 
to  the  Ottoman  Government.  Turkey,  like  Persia,  has  its  con¬ 
stitutional  question,  but  the  Ottoman  Nationalists,  unlike  their 
Persian  confreres,  have  spent  thirty-three  years  in  patient,  even 
laborious,  preparation  for  self-government.  Y^et  after  the  lapse  of 
this  long  period  the  Young  Turks  are  still  proceeding  slowly, 
winning  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  Europe  by  their  delibera¬ 
tion.  What  was  impossible  for  the  Ottoman  peoples  is  certainly 
not  within  reach  of  the  Persians,  who  are  the  most  visionary 
and  the  least  practical  of  any  people  in  Asia.  Before  a  child 
can  run  it  must  be  taught  to  walk.  Correspondingly,  the  Persian 
foundling  must  be  placed  in  leading-strings. 

Assured  of  the  sympathy  of  Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  Persian 
Nationalists  need  not  be  ashamed  to  seek  practical  assistance  in 
their  initial  difficulties.  Unfortunately,  the  awakening  sense  of 
independence  among  Persians  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  unreason¬ 
ing  and  unreasonable  impatience  of  foreign  assistance,  though  no 
doubt  this  sentiment  will  be  modified  by  the  financial  exigencies 
of  the  future.  In  the  main  the  country  needs  financial  as  well 
as  administrative  re-organisation.  Possessed  of  extensive  re- 
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sources,  development  has  been  checked  because  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  corrupt  and  the  State  confronted  by  an  external  debt 
amounting  to  five  million  sterling,  four  millions  of  which  are  due 
to  Russia .  As  a  preliminary  measure,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  fund 
the  Persian  indebtedness  and  arrange  for  its  liquidation  by  an 
Anglo-Russian  loan  of  ten  million  sterling,  guaranteed  by  the 
contracting  Powers  and  secured  on  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Persian  Government.  While  the  disordered  finances  of  Persia 
are  being  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  Persian  Debt  is 
given  the  form  and  system  of  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  Debts 
Services,  the  requisite  proportion  of  the  surplus  remaining  to  the 
Debt  Commissioners  from  the  loan  could  be  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  and  reforms 
in  the  administration.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government  will  have  to  be  provided  with 
a  staff  of  foreign  advisers.  Follow  these  measures  with  a  scheme 
of  reforms  which  promise  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice,  and  the 
sovereign’s  minority  may  be  found  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
an  experiment  which  might  well  prove  the  salvation  of  the  State. 

Though  these  suggestions  may  not  be  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  affect  to  find  in  the  establishment  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  a  panacea  for  Persia’s  misfortunes,  they  are  at  least  the 
middle  course.  Moreover,  the  precedents  for  their  employment 
exist  in  the  wonderful  rejuvenation  which  has  been  wrought  in 
Egypt  by  the  judicious  supervision  of  the  West,  and  in  Siam. 
In  this  direction  it  is  of  interest  that  the  plight  of  Persia  of  to-day 
is  identical  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Siam  when 
Chulalongkorn  gave  himself  up  to  a  round  of  Court  festivities  in 
the  midst  of  events  which  had  brought  French  gunboats,  cleared 
for  action,  up  to  Bangkok.  The  Siamese  sovereign  was  himself 
responsible  for  the  troubles  with  which  his  indifference  to  State 
affairs  had  visited  the  country ;  yet  he  changed  suddenly  and 
completely,  and  to-day  Siam,  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  its  earlier  state,  testifies  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  little  friendly  supervision.  Mahomed  Ali  reaped 
the  whirlwind  sown  by  his  predecessors.  But  what  was  possible 
for  Siam  is  possible  for  Persia,  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  at  once.  Meanw’hile  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
friends  of  Persia  to  despair;  and,  now  that  a  new  Mejliss  has 
been  convened,  they  should  make  every  effort  to  persuade  its 
members  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  here  indicated.  Until  the 
f  Exchequer  has  been  refreshed,  chaos  must  continue,  for  the 
I  existing  lawlessness  and  brigandage  cannot  be  suppressed  without 
I  an  army,  and  no  troops  are  available  because  the  Government 
lacks  the  money  wuth  which  to  meet  regularly  the  requirements 
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of  such  a  body.  Without  doubt  the  general  situation  is  dis-  u 
quietening  since,  if  the  new  Mejliss  maintains  the  opposition  of  I 
the  old  to  the  acceptance  of  foreign  assistance,  the  present  con-  1 
ditions  of  anarchy  will  continue  and  extend  until  the  State  I 
collapses  beneath  the  weight  of  the  internal  and  external  dangers  I 
which  encompass  it.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  it  is  a  pity  S 
that  the  Eegent  has  not  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Parlia-  » 
ment  for  the  present.  The  times  in  Persia  are  by  no  means  ripe 
for  such  an  institution ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  had  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  as  the  consummation  of  years  of  patient 
preparation,  inaugurated  the  celebration  of  Sultan  Ahmed’s 
majority.  On  every  side  there  are  plain  indications  that  the  years 
of  the  minority  were  needed  as  a  period  of  recuperation  for  the 
exhausted  country,  and  an  interval  for  the  training  of  the  dis¬ 
tracted  people. 

The  suggestion,  for  which  consideration  is  invited  here,  is  put 
forward  by  the  writer  because  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  Middle  East  leads  him  to  think  that  it  u 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  British  interests  to  follow  at  the  present  h 
juncture  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Persia.  If,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Imperial  Government  could  secure  the  immediate 
cessation  of  Persian  disorders  by  the  benevolent  exercise  of  its 
influence  over  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  cause,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  attempt  is  not  made.  Sooner  or  later  action  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  restore  peace ,  for  the  area  of  disturbance  is  a  wide 
one.  Trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  in  view  of  the  interests 
which  this  country  possesses  in  Persia  and  the  arrangement 
which  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  brought  into  existence,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  look  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  untrained  Persian 
parliamentarian  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties.  Persia,  more¬ 
over,  has  now  no  excuse  for  rejecting  the  offices  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  The  attitude  of  each  Power  has  been  irreproach¬ 
able;  and  M.  Pokleffski-Koziell ,  the  newly-appointed  Russian 
Minister  to  Persia,  has  gone  out  of  his  way,  by  hastening  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  to  show  his  desire  to  please 
the  Persians,  and  to  prove  that  his  Government  is  animated  by 
the  most  cordial  spirit.  The  view  of  the  British  Government  has 
undergone  no  change ;  and  it  is  one  which  contemplates  with 
satisfaction  the  restoration  of  the  Mejliss  and  parliamentary 
groups  to  the  Persian  State.  Persia,  then,  is  in  possession  of  two 
friends  anxious  to  assist  her  in  her  difficulties.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  is  no  ground  for  delaying  acceptance  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  proposals,  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  their  help 
that  Persia  can  expect  to  rise  again  from  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

Angus  Hamilton. 


EMILE  OLLIVIEE  AND  THE  WAK  OF  1870. 


The  fourteenth  volume  of  his  Reminiscences ,  which  M.  Emile 
Ollivier  has  recently  published,  finishes  what  he  has  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  the  causes  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and  brings  his 
narrative  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author,  then  a  man  of 
seventy,  set  himself  the  task  of  composing  a  history  of 
Napoleon  III.’s  reign,  which  he  intended  to  be  also  an  apology 
for  his  own  political  career,  with  its  evolution  from  inherited 
Eepublicanism  to  a  sort  of  democratic  Imperialism.  To-day  the 
work  is  almost  complete.  There  remains  only  to  add,  as  epilogue, 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  preceded  by  that  of  M.  Ollivier’s  Ministry ; 
and  these  evcuits,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
nation’s  disaster,  one  could  wish  the  aged  writer  might  be  spared 
the  pain  of  relating. 

He  would  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  to  begin  his  long  yet 
interesting  account  by  the  revelations  of  1892.  The  light  thrown 
in  that  year  on  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  famous  Ems  despatch,  considerably  modified 
judgments  previously  passed  both  in  France  and  abroad  on  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet,  changing  un¬ 
qualified  condemnation  of  them  into  condonation,  if  not  approval. 
Thenceforward  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing  for 
the  fallen  regime's  claims  and  for  the  defence  of  its  latest 
advisers. 

As  a  statesman  of  the  Second  Empire,  M.  Ollivier  had  the 
merit  of  practising  an  intelligent  opportunism  with  lofty  ideals. 
He  was  not  a  blind  supporter  of  the  Emperor’s  rule,  or  of  its 
origins,  but  he  recognised  that  it  had  come  more  from  the  stress 
of  circumstance  than  from  the  will  and  deed  of  one  man  ;  and  he 
saw  that  it  contained  possibilities  of  yielding  many  of  the  best 
things  aimed  at  by  the  great  Hevolution.  To  this  perception  he 
had  been  led  by  observation  and  experience,  gained  during  a 
period  of  much  jiolitical  agitation. 

Born  ten  years  after  Waterloo,  he  was  the  son  of  Dcmosthenc 
Ollivier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Hepresentatives  of  the  People, 
and  who  remained  an  ardent  Hepublican  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Educated  for  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  Commissary-General  for  the  Bouches-du-Ehone 
by  the  Government  of  the  1848  Eepublic,  and  subsequently 
obtained  a  Prefecture.  With  the  coup  d'etat  of  1852,  which  sent 
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his  father  to  prison  and  banishment,  he  returned  to  private  life, 
and,  resuming  his  barrister’s  profession,  made  a  considerable 
reputation  in  it.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1857,  he  was  one  of  the  celebrated  “Five”  forming  the  con¬ 
stitutional  Opposition.  After  1863  he  gradually  separated  from 
his  friends  of  the  Left,  and,  in  1867,  was  giving  an  independent 
support  to  the  Government.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was 
brought  into  relations  with  the  Imperial  family,  yet  continued  to 
attack  parts  of  the  Emperor’s  programme ;  so  that  when,  in 
December,  1869,  he  was  asked  to  constitute  a  Ministry,  he 
hesitated ;  and  only  at  the  end  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  did 
he  consent  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

His  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  President  of  the  Council,  in  the 
first  Government  of  the  Empire  made  adequately  responsible  to  I 
Parliament  and  covering  the  Emperor,  he  had  no  effective  authority 
over  his  colleagues,  who  were  each  and  all  master  in  their  own 
department,  and  were  answerable  only  to  the  Emperor.  Such  an 
arrangement  tempted  individual  ministers  to  act  out  of  concert, 
and  rendered  the  following  of  a  consistent  policy  exceedingly 
difficult.  M.  Ollivier  was  destined  to  find  this  out  to  his  cost. 
Had  he  possessed  the  prerogative  of  co-ordination  and  control 
that  alone  could  make  his  office  worth  having,  the  cause  of  peace 

would  have  been  better  served.  i 

*******  ♦  ^ 

Chief  among  the  general  causes  of  the  war  M.  Ollivier  places  t 
Napoleon  III.’s  abandonment  in  1866  and  1867  of  the  principle  « 
of  nationalities  which  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  substituted  for  | 
the  policy  of  equilibrium.  This  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  | 
well  grounded.  Of  the  wars  waged  by  the  Second  Empire  prior  | 
to  1866,  only  that  against  Austria  can  be  said  to  have  been  | 
undertaken  in  support  of  the  principle  of  nationalities.  More-  | 
over,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  proving  that,  some  time  !| 
before  Sadowa,  the  Emperor,  continuing  the  traditions  of  French  | 
diplomacy,  was  in  pourparlers  with  Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of  | 
obtaining  territorial  compensations  on  the  side  of  Belgium  and  | 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  the  price  of  his  acquiescence  in  I 
Prussian  schemes  of  aggrandisement.  I 

If  -responsibility  of  a  general  kind  attaches  to  the  Second  | 
Empire  anent  the  fateful  proceedings  of  1870,  it  is  rather  on  I 
account  of  its  having  revived,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  senti-  I 
ments  dangerously  similar  to  those  that  were  aroused  during  the  I 
days  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Besides,  from  the  very  first,  the  | 
Emperor  pursued  a  course  of  conduct  which  weakened  him  with  | 
regard  to  Prussia.  Compelled  throughout  his  reign  to  count  with  !| 
her  growing  power,  he  ought,  if  he  wanted  to  circumscribe  it,  | 
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to  have  husbanded  his  resources,  while  preparing  elements  of 
eventual  collaboration  among  neighbouring  nations.  Instead  of 
this,  he  alienated  Prussia  and  Austria  through  fresh  defeats 
heaped  on  those  inflicted  by  his  ancestor,  annulled  Italy’s  grati¬ 
tude  by  maintaining  French  troops  in  Eome,  and  ill-disposed 
Spain  by  his  attempts  to  create  a  French  ascendency  in  Mexico. 
And  these  various  military  campaigns  not  only  did  nothing  to 
improve  the  organisation  of  the  army,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lulled 
the  War  Department  to  a  false  sense  of  security,  so  that,  in  1867, 
the  defences  of  the  Eastern  frontier  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  strong 
enemy. 

It  may  be  that  the  Emperor’s  favourite  plan  of  coming  to  a 
final  understanding  with  Prussia  on  the  basis  of  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  induced  him  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  having 
such  auxiliary  reserves  to  back  him  up.  Bismarck,  at  any  rate, 
was  guided  by  a  sounder  appreciation,  and  when,  after  Sadowa, 
the  question  of  compensations  had  to  be  met,  he  intimated 
plainly  that,  in  his  calculation,  Prussia  could  achieve  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  without  paying  anything  to  France.  The  veto 
on  Holland’s  cession  of  Luxemburg,  which  conveyed  the  hint, 
was  an  undeniable  provocation.  But  Bismarck,  though  not-  so 
desirous  for  war  in  1867  as  he  became  later,  was  prepared  to  try 
conclusions  if  the  exasperated  Emperor  should  thus  decide.  What 
he  did  not  anticipate  was  the  skilful  manoeuvring  of  M.  de 
Moustier,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  Conference  of  London,  which,  by  a  compromise, 
forced  Prussia  to  withdraw  her  garrison  from  the  Duchy.  In 
this  diplomatic  encounter  both  sides  lost  something  and  gained 
something;  but  the  loss  to  each  was  greater  than  the  gain,  and 
a  lasting  irritation  resulted.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  Emperor  and 
Bismarck  were  personally  concerned ,  the  Luxemburg  dispute  was 
quite  as  much  the  veritable  cause  of  the  war  of  1870  as  the 
Hohenzollern  candidature. 

i\I.  Ollivier  regards  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  Machiavellian  plot 
begotten  by  Bismarck  and  hatched  by  his  subordinate.  Marshal 
Prim,  the  Spanish  regent.  The  evidence  he  adduces  does  not 
warrant  this  view.  In  fact,  there  was  too  much  contingency  in 
the  Spanish  succession  to  allow  of  any  plan  being  concocted.  The 
offer  of  the  throne  to  Prince  Leopold  was  a  pis  alter,  and  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Prim  alone,  who,  in  making  it  without 
previously  consulting  the  French  Government,  was  perhaps 
animated  by  resentment  against  the  Emperor  for  superseding 
him  in  Mexico.  Bismarck  saw  the  opportunity,  and  seized  it. 
Immediately  he  countenanced  the  candidature.  If  it  were  carried 
through  without  effective  protest  from  France,  Prussia’s  influence 
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would  be  extended  to  the  Peninsula,  or  if,  as  appeared  more 
likely,  the  Emperor  should  deem  the  affair  a  casus  belli,  there 
were  reasons  for  reckoning  on  Prussia’s  victory. 

In  itself  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  though  an  infraction 
of  the  precedents  that  for  some  time  past  had  governed  the  choice 
of  personages  to  fill  vacant  thrones,  did  not  belong  to  the  category  j 
of  things  which  almost  inevitably  bring  nations  into  deadly 
conflict.  Other  cases  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  which  diplomacy  ! 
had  easily  dealt  with.  What  surrounded  it  with  danger  was  the 
susceptibility  that  existed  on  cither  bank  of  the  Ehinc,  and  the 
conviction  that  sooner  or  later  war  must  intervene  to  settle  out¬ 
standing  quarrels.  In  France,  unfortunately,  the  expression  of 
this  conviction  was  rashly  reiterated  not  only  by  the  man  in 
the  street  but  by  those  in  Parliament  and  at  Court  whose  in¬ 
fluence  and  position  should  have  imposed  on  them  greater  chari¬ 
ness  of  speech.  Conversing  with  Prevost-Paradol ,  who  had  come 
to  take  leave  before  proceeding  as  French  Minister  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Empress  said  :  “A  great  collision  is  unavoidable. 
Prussia’s  insolence  is  unbearable.  France  risks  losing  her  rank 
in  the  world.  She  must  re-conquer  it.”  This  was  on  June  26th, 
just  a  week  before  the  announcement  was  made  that  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollern  had  accepted  the  throne  of  Spain. 

M.  Ollivier  asserts  that  Prim,  Bismarck,  and  King  William 
had  arranged  that  the  acceptance  should  be  notified  to  the  public 
only  when  the  Cortes,  which  was  to  meet  on  July  20th,  had  ratified 
the  choice,  this  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Emperor  in  presence 
of  the  fait  accompli.  If  so,  the  three  accomplices  were  strangely 
neglectful  in  allowing  Zorilla,  the  President  of  the  Cortfes,  to 
divulge  the  matter  prematurely.  Probably  Prim  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  tardier  publicity,  since  he  desired  the  throne  to  be  filled 
without  any  intervening  hitch.  But  why  should  King  William 
have  been  a  party  to  such  a  conspiracy  ?  His  own  avowed  opinion 
was  that  Prim  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  consulting  tlie 
Emperor  as  a  preliminary  step.  As  for  Bismarck,  all  he  cared 
for  was  that  the  Emperor  should  not  be  consulted.  To  the  date 
of  announcement  he  was  indifferent,  seeing  profit  to  accrue 
whether  it  was  earlier  or  later.  If  secrecy  had  been  his  object, 
he  would  have  prevented  even  the  rumour  of  the  candidature  from 
reaching  Benedetti’s  ears  in  1869. 

The  author  of  the  Beminiscences  emphatically  denies  the  story, 
accredited  by  Marshal  Eandon’s  Memoirs,  that  the  Emperor  had 
in  the  first  instance  welcomed  the  selection  of  Prince  Leopold  on 
account  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Hohenzollern 
and  Bonaparte  families,  and  that  an  attitude  of  hostility  was 
assumed  only  in  obedience  to  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
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in  France.  This  attitude  is  approved  by  the  author,  who  holds 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet  acted  rightly  both  in  opening 
and  in  concluding  the  negotiations  that  preluded  the  war.  He 
acknowledges  one  or  tw'o  serious  errors  committed  betw^een  whiles 
by  the  Emperor,  his  Ambassador,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  yet  maintains  that  Bismarck  w’as  the  real  culprit. 

Let  Bismarck’s  share  of  responsibility  be  granted — a  large  one. 
The  German  Chancellor  afterwards  boasted  of  it,  perhaps  with 
some  exaggeration.  All  the  same,  from  the  facts  set  forth  in 
Ollivier’s  owm  account,  the  Emperor  and  his  Government 
were  in  no  small  measure  culpable  also. 

They  even  started  badly.  Their  first  message  to  King  William 
through  Werther  wms  a  countercheck  quarrelsome.  It  bluntly 
affirmed  that  France  would  not  tolerate  the  establishment  of 
Prince  Leopold  or  any  other  Prussian  prince  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Their  second,  through  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador, 
was  still  more  peremptory.  The  King  must  declare  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  Prince  Leopold’s  acceptance,  and  must  order  him 
to  withdraw’  it ;  otherwise  there  would  be  war.  Simultaneously 
the  Emperor  telegraphed  to  Fleury,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  asked 
him  to  tell  Prince  Gortchakoff  (who,  of  course,  would  pass  the 
hint  on  to  Berlin)  that,  if  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  were  elected 
by  the  Cortes,  there  would  be  war.  And  in  Parliament,  on 
July  6th,  three  days  before  Benedetti  broached  the  matter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Ems,  a  ministerial  declaration  was  read,  which, 
though  couched  in  veiled  language,  had  a  like  purport..  The 
French  Government  virtually  launched  an  ultimatum  without 
waiting  for  explanations  from  the  monarch  to  w’hom  it  was 
addressed.  True,  they  had  already  approached  the  Prussian 
Foreign  Office  and  had  been  given  no  satisfactory  reply ;  but 
they  held  no  proof  that  the  King  was  officially  advised  of  their 
step,  and  should,  therefore,  have  opened  conversation  w’ith  him 
in  a  milder  w’ay. 

The  assumption  of  so  threatening  a  tone  at  the  outset  prejudiced 
the  subsidiary  attempts  made  tow’ards  an  amicable  solution  of 
the  crisis.  It  embarrassed  the  Pow’ers  that  w’ere  solicited  to 
intervene,  and  it  equally  embarrassed  the  Emperor  himself,  when 
he  found  that  Prince  Leopold,  to  w’hom  he  had  appealed — un¬ 
known  to  his  Ministers — through  Strat,  Eoumania’s  diplomatic 
agent  in  Paris,  had  consented  to  desist  from  the  candidature. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Emperor  had  refused  to  allow’  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Hohenzollerns  through  Benedetti.  And  yet,  shortly 
after,  w’hen  Olozaga,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  w’ho  wms  annoyed 
with  Prim  for  leaving  him  in  ignorance,  suggested  the  sending 
of  Strat,  he  not  only  acquiesced,  but  authorised  the  envoy  to 
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promise  Prince  Antony,  Leopold’s  father,  that,  in  return  for  the 
family’s  renunciation,  he  would  lend  his  support  to  the  throne 
of  Eoumania,  occupied  by  Prince  Antony’s  son  Charles.  This 
mission  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  Emperor’s  previous  action. 
If  it  was  wisely  undertaken,  wisely  sanctioned — and  this  can 
scarcely  be  contested — the  earlier  messages  to  King  William  were 
most  unwisely  dictated. 

But  for  these  the  French  Government  might  have  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  on  the  disappearance  of  the  casus  helli ;  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  outwitting  of  Bismarck ;  they  might,  in 
fine,  have  been  content  with  the  King’s  reply,  conciliatory  in 
spite  of  Benedetti’s  threats,  that,  “while  unable  to  advise  the 
renunciation  of  a  candidature  that  he  had  permitted,  he  would 
approve  it  if  made  by  his  kinsman  voluntarily.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ollivier  was  content.  Although  fully  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  ultimatum,  he  was  sincerely  anxious  that  peace 
should  be  preserved;  and,  on  learning  of  Strat’s  success,  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Government’s  liquidating  the 
affair  on  the  basis  of  what  had  been  so  far  secured.  It  seemed 
even  that  the  Emperor  was  of  the  same  mind.  A  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  fixed  for  the  morrow  (July  13th).  It  was  hoped 
news  would  be  received  by  then  from  the  King  at  Ems,  saying 
ha  had  been  duly  notified  of  Prince  Leopold’s  renunciation  and 
had  given  his  approbation.  At  this  meeting,  therefore,  they 
might  frame  a  statement  with  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
satisfy  Parliament  and  the  country. 

But  Ollivier  was  not  the  whole  of  the  Government.  De 
Gramont,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  though  by  no  means 
a  firebrand,  was  not  in  favour  of  this  climbing  down.  The 
Emperor,  too,  at  bottom,  was  afraid  that  Parliament  and  country 
w^ould  condemn  him ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  at  Court 
who  exploited  this  fear,  rendered  more  tangible  by  Dnvernois’ 
forthcoming  interpellation  in  the  Chamber. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  after  painful  hesitation,  the 
Emperor  bade  de  Gramont,  who  had  arrived  from  a  barren 
interview  with  Werther,  to  wire  instructions  to  Benedetti  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  require  a  guarantee  from  the  King  that 
the  abandoned  candidature  should  never  be  revived.  Ollivier 
was  not  consulted;  nor  did  he,  until  de  Gramont’s  return  from 
Saint  Cloud  late  at  night,  know  that  such  instructions  had  been 
sent.  Indignant  at  the  slight  inflicted  on  himself,  and,  moreover, 
strongly  blaming  this  extravagant  pretension,  he  was  tempted  to 
resign  his  post  at  once.  However,  he  reflected  that  he  might  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  leaving  the  Cabinet ;  so  he  resolved  to 
remain  and  to  seek,  if  possible,  some  means  of  remedying  the 
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Emperor’s  folly ;  and,  as  de  Gramont  was  about  to  forward  a 
supplementary  despatch  to  Benedetti,  brought  in  at  that  instant 
by  the  Emperor’s  courier,  he  suggested  certain  modifications  in 
it  intended  to  minimise  the  effect  of  the  earlier  one.  Instead  of 
demanding  a  guarantee  for  the  future,  his  alteration  demanded  it 
only  for  the  present.  The  renunciation  had  really  been  made  to 
Strat  by  Prince  Antony.  Prince  Leopold  renounced  subsequently. 
Ollivier  asked  the  King  to  pledge  himself  that  the  son  should  not 
disavow  the  father. 

This  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  situation  was  rendered 
inoperative  partly  by  de  Gramont’ s  wiring  the  two  texts  to¬ 
gether  and  partly  by  Benedetti’s  hastening  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  earlier  telegram.  M.  Ollivier,  while 
bearing  testimony  to  Benedetti’s  many  good  qualities,  condemns 
him  here,  esteeming  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  a  little,  and 
to  have  pointed  out  to  his  Government  the  imprudence  of  what 
they  required  from  him.  But,  as  Count  Benedetti’s  son  says, 
replying  to  this  remark  in  last  July’s  first  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  his  father,  who  had  already  in  previous  interviews  softened 
the  language  he  was  told  to  employ,  was  obliged  now  by  the  very 
terms  of  his  instnictions  to  obey  them  without  delay. 

At  the  Cabinet  Council  held  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the 
Emperor  was  still  in  bellicose  humour,  and,  when  Ollivier  opposed 
the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  forthwith,  he  answered  :  “We  have, 
other  grievances  against  Prussia  besides  the  Hohenzollern  affair.” 
However,  Ollivier  persisted  in  his  arguments.  During  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  telegram  arrived  from  Lord  Granville  urging  the  Emperor 
not  to  show  himself  intransigeant.  To  this  advice  and  that  of 
his  chief  Minister  the  Emperor  at  length  yielded.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  recall  the  demand  for  a  guarantee;  but  he  agreed,  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  with  him,  that,  if  Benedetti  failed  to  get  it, 
the  King’s  communication  of  his  acquiescence  in  Prince  Leopold’s 
renunciation  should  suffice. 

.\s  Ollivier  had  foreseen,  the  Ambassador  met  with  a  point- 
blank  refusal.  The  King  was  disappointed  and  annoyed.  He  had 
made  a  concession  that  the  Prussian  nation  would  not  hear  of 
with  pleasure,  a  concession  that  might  deprive  him  of  Bismarck’s 
services;  and,  in  return,  he  was  confronted  with  an  altogether 
unjustified  claim  wffiich  he  could  not  grant.  No  wonder  that, 
when  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  Benedetti  in  the  afternoon  to 
say  he  had  news  from  Prince  Leopold,  and  was  therefore  able 
to  inform  the  French  Government  of  his  having  sanctioned  the 
withdrawal  of  the  candidature,  he  should  also  have  intimated  his 
inability  to  accord  any  fresh  interview  on  the  question  of  a 
guarantee. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  not  before,  as  M.  Ollivicr  thinks, 
that  Benedetti  exhibited  want  of  tact  and  blundered  by  returning 
to  the  charge  again  and  again.  Between  his  Government’s 
imperative  and  the  King’s  closed  door  he  should  have  paused, 
understanding  that  dunning  was  dangerous  as  well  as  useless. 
Towards  evening,  to  escape  from  Benedetti ’s  repeated  requests 
for  another  audience,  the  King  transferred  the  affair  to  Bismarck, 
leaving  him  to  decide  whether  the  French  Ambassador’s  demand 
for  a  guarantee  and  its  rejection  were  to  be  or  not  to  be  straight¬ 
way  announced  to  the  Prussian  Ministers,  those  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  Press. 

On  the  score  of  general  and  particular  precedent,  M.  Ollivier 
argues  that  the  King  acted  disloyally  in  giving  Bismarck  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  publish  the  refusal  before  an  answer  to  it 
had  come  from  the  French  Government.  The  point  is  a  fine  one 
to  decide.  Something  more  patent  is  that  the  words  used  by  the 
King  could  only  be  interpreted  by  him  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  as  meaning  that  the  sovereign  had  changed  his  attitude 
and  was  at  last  willing  for  war.  He  was  willing  because  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  French  Government  would  not  or 
could  not  recede  from  their  pretensions. 

Unfortunately,  not  long  after  his  interview  with  Benedetti,  a 
despatch  was  read  to  him  from  Wert  her,  his  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
reporting  the  conversation  with  de  Gramont  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ollivier,  who 
was  also  present,  had  then  made  the  suggestion  that  the  King 
should  write  to  the  Fjmperor  saying  he  was  sorry  any  dissension 
had  arisen  between  the  two  countries  over  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature.  Their  object  was  not  to  dictate,  but  to  get  as  soon 
as  possible  some  document  that  could  be  placed  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  To  King  William,  however,  the  suggestion  appeared  to 
be  a  demand  for  an  apology.  No  doubt  he  would  have  construed 
it  differently  and  been  less  angry  had  he  been  able  to  guess  that, 
in  the  same  morning,  Ollivier’s  prudent  counsels  had  prevailed, 
and  that  the  Emperor  and  his  Government  were  more  inclined 
to  compromise  than  they  had  been  since  the  quarrel  began.  But 
how  should  he  guess  this  with  Benedetti  continuing  to  speak  in 
the  imperative  tone? 

If  Bismarck,  on  receiving  the  King’s  procuration,  knew  that 
his  sovereign  was  willing  for  war,  the  King  knew,  when  deliver¬ 
ing  the  procuration ,  that  Bismarck  would  do  nothing  tow-ards  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Such  being  the  case,  the  monarch 
implicitly  allowed  the  form  in  which  his  Minister  advertised  the 
world  of  the  rejection  of  the  demand  for  a  guarantee,  implicitly 
expressed  his  indifference  to  whether  his  previous  concession? 
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were  mentioned.  Consequently,  the  accusation  of  forgery  against 
Bismarck,  which  jNI.  Ollivier  takes  up  after  other  writers,  is  an 
idle  one.  The  Prussian  Minister,  in  omitting  all  reference  to 
what  had  been  accorded,  and  in  stating  the  refusal  in  terms  as 
disagreeably  laconic  as  possible,  intended  not  to  deceive  but  to 
insult.  That  this  was  the  true  significance  of  what  he  published 
is  acknowledged  by  M.  Ollivier,  w^ho,  following  the  German 
writer,  Erich  Marks,  calls  it  a  “slap  in  the  face.”  It  was  a 
challenge  to  fight. 

The  author  of  the  Reminiscences  tells  of  the  poignant  hours  of 
July  14th,  wdien  the  question  w^as  debated — must  they  draw'  the 
sword?  For  a  w'hile  both  Emperor  and  Cabinet  returned  to  the 
idea  they  had  discussed  before  sending  their  first  ultimatum,  that 
of  summoning  an  International  Conference  to  arbitrate ;  but  by 
the  end  of  the  day  it  was  definitely  abandoned.  Nevertheless, 
the  next  morning,  just  after  the  declaration  of  w'ar  w'as  drafted, 
the  Emperor,  happening  to  see  Witzthun,  the  Austrian  Minister 
at  Brussels,  w'ho  was  proceeding  to  Vienna,  begged  him  to  talk 
to  his  sovereign  w'ith  a  view'  to  securing  the  settlement  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  dispute  by  a  Congress  of  the  Pow'ers.  M. 
Ollivier  adds  that  the  Emperor  revealed  himself  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  crisis  what  he  had  been  ever  since  its  commence¬ 
ment  :  regretting  the  glories  of  wmr  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect 
of  peace,  and  falling  back  wdth  dread  on  peace  as  soon  as  things 
looked  like  war. 

This  comment,  passed  by  one  who  studied  the  Emperor  w’ell, 
is  probably  the  correct  explanation  of  a  behaviour  wdiich  else 
might  seem  to  have  indicated  doubts  in  the  Emperor’s  mind  that 
he  and  his  Government  were  right  in  their  ultimate  resolution. 

M.  Ollivier  firmly  believes  they  were.  The  war’s  disastrous 
issue  has  not  shaken  his  conviction  that,  upon  Bismarck’s 
"soujfiet”  they  were  compelled  to  retaliate  as  they  did.  It  is 
easy  to  go  a  long  wmy  wuth  him  w'hen  he  says  that  there  are 
insults  a  nation  must  resist  by  wmr,  even  though  defeat  follow. 
Xor  is  it  hard  to  understand  how,  under  pressure  of  a  public 
opinion  excited  by  recent  and  remoter  events,  and  with  the 
destiny  of  an  Empire  trembling  in  the  balance,  he  and  his 
colleagues  w'ere  led  to  regard  Bismarck’s  provocation  as  one  they 
were  bound  to  answer  by  immediate  reprisals.  So  much  being 
granted,  one  is  still  forced  to  say,  after  examining  the  facts,  that 
the  insult  could  scarcely  have  been  inflicted  but  for  faults  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Cabinet — faults  in  the  main  avow'ed  by  M. 
Ollivier  himself,  and  which,  from  a  Prussian  standpoint,  were 
also  provocations. 

The  French  Government,  therefore,  wnuld  have  been  wiser  to 
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check  themselves  for  the  nonce.  Even  without  appealing  for  a 
Conference — at  present  there  was  no  time — they  might  perhaps 
have  thwarted  Bismarck’s  intentions  by  frankly  acknowledging 
to  Parliament  their  own  error  in  demanding  a  guarantee  and  by 
simultaneously  stigmatising  in  trenchant  yet  correct  language 
the  Prussian  Minister’s  breach  of  diplomatic  courtesy.  War 
might  none  the  less  have  happened,  but  they  would  have  escaped 
being  considered  the  aggressors.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  who  was 
most  eager  for  the  fray  should  have  been  able  to  mingle  with 
his  triumph  the  irony  of  posing  as  a  victim. 

In  a  work  of  polemical  nature,  some  special  pleading  is  to  be 
expected.  M.  Ollivier  does  not  avoid  it ;  yet  he  redeems  his  bias 
through  conscientious  reaction.  Only  on  Prim  and  Bismarck  does 
he  pour  out  vials  of  unmitigated  wrath — and  even  the  Iron 
Chancellor  he  is  not  far  from  admiring,  as  Milton  admired  Satan. 
Elsewhere  in  his  book,  reflection’s  admissions  tread  in  the  wake 
of  hasty  animadversions.  If  he  blasts  King  William’s  character 
in  one  chapter,  he  restores  it  in  a  second;  and,  after  unjustly 
twitting  the  British  Government  with  meanness  for  not  at  once 
espousing  the  Emperor’s  interests,  he  ingenuously  records  the 
several  means  of  reconciliation  they  directly  or  indirectly  tried. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  shield  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  he  cannot  hide  that  the  former  had  neither 
the  will  to  make  w^ar  promptly  nor  the  skill  to  keep  peace  surely, 
but  shilly-shallied  between  the  two  until  the  chance  of  advantage 
in  each  was  frittered  away.  As  for  the  Empress,  although  she 
did  not  boast  of  the  w’ar  being  hers,  she  certainly  desired  it,  and 
egged  on  those  around  her  to  desire  it  too. 

The  author  of  the  Bcminiscences,  who  defends  himself 
modestly,  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  rdle  in  1870,  even 
in  the  face  of  law’ful  criticism.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  was  over-deferential  to  maxims,  precedents,  and 
statecraft  w'hich,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  out  of  date  ;  the  best — and  this  is  much — that  he  voluntarily 
sacrificed  a  fine  political  reputation  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  save 
the  reqimc  to  which  his  allegiance  was  sworn. 

Frederick  Lawton. 
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The  British  land  problem  is  a  great  and  urgent  problem.  It 
may  be  solved  in  the  approaching  General  Election,  and  two 
solutions  are  offered  for  our  choice.  It  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
Liberal- Socialist  Party  to  abolish  private  property  in  land,  to 
make  “the  community”  the  universal  landlord,  and  Great  Britain 
a  nation  of  lodgers.  If  this  policy  be  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  it  will  convert  the  town  into  a  collection  of  huge  barracks 
and  model  dwellings  similar  to  the  Eowton  Houses,  in  which 
cubicles  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Socialist  officials,  and 
it  will  convert  the  country  into  a  gigantic  labour  colony  similar 
to  Hollesley  Bay  or  to  the  penal  settlement  on  Dartmoor.  The 
Unionist  land  policy,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  others,  is  of  a  very  different  char¬ 
acter.  It  strives  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  number  of  free¬ 
holders  throughout  the  land.  The  Unionist  Party  wishes  to 
enable  the  w’orkers  in  town  and  country  to  acquire,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  soil  which 
they  till  and  the  house  they  live  in,  and  their  ideal  'may  be 
summed  up  in  the  terse  phrase  ;  “Every  man  his  own  landlord.” 

There  is  an  urban  land  problem  and  a  rural  one.  The  Unionist 
solution  of  the  urban  land  problem  is  comparatively  a  simple  one , 
and  it  should  appeal  to  the  masses  immediately  inasmuch  as  its 
benefits  to  the  j^ople  are  readily  understood.  Most  intelligent 
workers  know  that  they  can  halve,  or  almost  halve,  their  ex¬ 
penditure  in  rent  if  they  own  the  house  they  live  in.  They  know 
that  it  is  worth  while  saving  money  for  a  house  which,  with  the 
soil  on  which  it  stands,  will  be  tbeirs  and  their  family’s  for  ever. 
As  Lord  La?isdowne  put  it  at  Plymouth  on  December  3rd  :  “It 
is  the  ambition  of  an  English  working  man  to  own  his  own  house 
and  to  be  his  own  master  inside  it.”  But  many  -workers,  and 
especially  town  w’orkers,  do  not  see  how  they  will  benefit  if  the 
Unionist  Party  should  succeed  in  re-creating  our  agriculture  on  the 
basis  of  peasant  proprietorship  and  settling  the  countryside  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  holders  who  absolutely  own  their 
farms.  To  the  individual  it  is  after  all  of  secondary  importance 
whether  the  State  or  agriculture  in  the  abstract  will,  or  will  not. 
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benefit  by  the  far-reaching  land  reform  which  the  Unionist  Party 
will  introduce.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  unemployment 
and  poverty  are  universal,  the  workers’  personal  needs  must  take 
precedence  before  the  needs  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  worth 
while  inquiring  w'hether  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  wdll  be  of  advantage  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  ^ 
especially  to  our  town  vrorkers.  This  is  the  object  of  the  follow-  » 
ing  pages.  \ 

Ow’ing  to  the  combined  effect  of  Free  Trade  and  of  an  anti-  j 
quatcd  land  system,  our  agriculture  has  utterly  decayed.  jMillions 
of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Grass  growls  untended  I 
where  busy  ploughmen  used  to  work.  Homesteads  and  villages  | 
have  been  abandoned  and  have  disappeared,  and  the  countryside 
has  become  a  desolation.  The  magnitude  of  the  decay  of  rural 
Britain  can  best  be  measured  by  comparison  with  another  nation. 
Great  Britain  has  a  more  fruitful  soil  and  a  better  configuration 
than  Germany.  The  sea  wdiich  surrounds  these  isles  makes 
our  interior  more  easily  accessible  than  that  of  land-lockcd  Ger¬ 
many.  Owning  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  our  climate  is  milder  and 
more  equable  than  that  of  Germany,  where  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  usual.  Whilst  Germany  suffers  frequently  from 
drought,  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  most  helpful  to  the  vegetation 
in  this  country.  In  the  report  on  Small  Holdings  of  190G,  wc 
read  on  page  45  :  — 

In  tins  country  the  soil  has  a  productive  capacity  per  acre  greater  than 
in  France  or  Germany  and  vastly  greater  than  in  Denmark.  The  markets 
into  which  foi’eign  products  come  in  ever-increasing  quantity  are  at  our  own 
doors.  The  methods  which  have  enabled  the  foreign  and  Colonial  agricul¬ 
turist  to  get  and  keep  control  of  the  wholesale  trade  here  are  precisely  the 
methods  which  have  been  applied  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  other  branches 
of  co-operative  work  more  effectively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Success  in  small  farming  here  ought  therefore  to  be  not  more  but  less 
difficult  to  attain. 

Compared  with  Germany,  the  balance  of  natural  advantages, 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  evidently  on  our  side.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  two  countries.  Great  Britain  should  raise  more  agricultural 
produce  per  acre  than  does  Germany.  Germany  has  208,740 
square  miles;  the  United  Kingdom  has  121,371  square  miles.  By 
the  extent  of  their  surface  the  two  countries  compare  exactly  as 
do  five  and  three.  Let  us  now  compare  the  productivity  of  the 
land  in  the  two  countries  and  see  whether  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  also  stands  in  the  relation  of  five  to  three. 
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I’ui.NCiPAL  Items  of 

AgUICULTCKAL  PliODUOTION  IN 

1907-8. 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

1908 

Tons. 

Tons. 

W  lieat  and  Kyc 

14,504,700  . 

1,474,200 

Barley  . 

3,059,900  . 

1,396,600 

Oats  ... 

7,694,800  . 

3,114,200 

Potatoes 

46,342,700  . 

7,232,500 

Sugar . 

1,924,858  . 

none 

Tobacco 

28,839  . 

none 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Woods  and  Forests... 

34,569,794  . 

3,075,0<X) 

Permanent  Pasture... 

6,685,574  . 

21,116,838 

1907 

Milch  Cows . 

10,966,998  . 

4,338,748 

Pigs . 

22,146,5.32  . 

3,967,163 

Sheep . 

7,703,710  . 

31,332,400 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  columns  of  figures 
shows  at  a  glance  how  insufficiently  our  natural  agricultural 
resources  are  being  utilised.  In  size  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
compare  as  do  five  and  three.  If  we  allow  for  the  better  soil, 
configuration  and  climate  of  this  country,  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  Germany  ought  at  most  to  be  50  per  cent,  larger  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  However,  the  foregoing  table  proves  that 
for  every  single  sack  of  bread  corn  grown  in  this  country,  Ger¬ 
many  grows  ten  sacks ;  that  for  every  sack  of  potatoes  grown  in 
this  country,  Germany  grows  seven  sacks;  that  for  every  acre 
under  woods  and  forests  in  this  country,  Germany  has  eleven 
acres;  that  for  every  two  cows  in  this  country,  Germany  has  five 
cows ;  that  for  every  two  pigs  in  this  country,  Germany  has  eleven 
pigs;  that  Germany’s  crop  of  tobacco  is  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
our  entire  consumption,  or  is  large  enough  to  supply  27,000,000 
British  people,  whilst  we  grow  no  tobacco,  although  our  climate 
is  eminently  suitable  for  that  crop ;  that  Germany  produces  about 
2,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  suffices  for  the  entire  German 
consumption  and  a  large  part  of  our  own,  whilst  we  produce  none, 
although  our  climate  is  better  for  growing  sugar  beet  than  is 
that  of  Germany.  Britiih  agriculture  is  superior  to  German 
agriculture  only  in  permanent  pasture,  which  is  a  euphemism  for 
desolation,  and  in  comparatively  valueless  sheep,  which  live  on 
permanent  pasture.  Our  superiority  in  sheep  is  dearly  bought. 
On  an  acre  of  land  on  which,  according  to  its  position  and  char¬ 
acter,  we  might  produce  every  year  a  ton  of  wheat  worth  £7  10s., 
or  two  tons  of  sugar  worth  i-10,  or  eight  tons  of  potatoes  worth 
£24,  or  a  ton  of  timber  worth  £2,  we  produce  10s.  worth  of 
mutton  and  a  few  pounds  of  wool.  The  waste  of  our  great 
resources  is  frightful,  is  criminal. 

The  average  family  comprises  five  people.  The  great  difference 
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between  Germany’s  agricultural  wealth  and  our  agricultural 
poverty  can  easiest  be  realised  by  comparing  the  share  of  every 
family  in  the  agricultural  production  of  their  country. 


Share  in  Agricultural  Wealth  per  Family  op  Five. 


Ill  Germany 

1  cow 

2  pigs 
I  sheep 

80  cwts.  potatoes 
24  cwts.  breadcorn 
3  cwts.  sugar 
6  lbs.  tobacco 

3  acres  under  woods  and  forests 
6  fowls 
15  fruit  trees 


In  United  Kingdom 
^  a  cow 
4  a  pig 
3  sheep 

17  cwts.  potatoes 
3  cwts.  breadcorn 
None 
None 

J  acre  under  woods  and  forests 
No  figures  available 
No  figures  available 


The  foregoing  comparison  should  suffice  to  show  that  our  agri¬ 
culture,  which  used  to  be  the  foremost  in  Europe,  has  utterly 
decayed ;  that  there  is  a  vast  scope  for  our  rural  industries ;  that 
the  latent  and  neglected  wealth  in  our  soil  is  enormous ;  that  if 
we  only  equal  the  agricultural  productivity  of  Germany  per  acre, 
we  can  double  and  treble  our  production  of,  bread,  vegetables, 
meat  and  wood ;  that  we  can  create  healthful  and  constant  em¬ 
ployment  for  millions  of  Englishmen  in  the  country,  and  thus 
relieve,  or  abolish,  unemployment  in  the  towns,  provided  it  be 
possible  to  re-settle  the  countryside  with  townsmen. 

Before  considering  the  question  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
settle  the  redundant  population  of  our  towns  in  the  country,  let 
us  inquire  what  agricultural  produce  we  may,  and  ought  to,  raise 
in  this  country. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  British  nation  lives  largely  on 
foreign  food,  that  we  pay  for  our  daily  bread  with  the  manufac¬ 
tures  which  we  send  abroad,  and  it  is  frequently  asserted  that 
the  larger  part  of  our  food  imports  consists  of  wheat.  That  widely- 
held  belief  is  erroneous.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics,  we  imported  in  1908  into  Great  Britain  food  to  the 
value  of  £244,134,089,  of  which  only  £45,370,558,  or  considerably 
less  than  one-fifth,  represented  the  value  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  and,  measured  by  value,  we  import  actually  more  meat 
than  wheat,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  cannot  grow  all  the  wheat  which  we  require ,  although 
wo  can  undoubtedly  grow  far  more  wheat  than  we  do  grow,  but 
we  can  certainly  produce  a  very  large  part  of  the  remaining 
£200,000,000  of  imported  food.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  which  might  be  raised  in  this  country,  which  I  have 
picked  out  from  the  long  list  of  our  agricultural  imports  :  — 
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Some  Agricultural  Products  Imported  in  1908. 


Meat 

Lard 

Butter  ... 
Margarine 
Cheese  ... 

Eggs 

Apples  ... 

Pears 

Plums 

Nuts 

Hops 

Potatoes  ... 

Onions 

Sugar 

Condensed  milk 


...  je49 ,448,334 
4,407,410 
24,080,912 
2,081,245 
6,684,203 
7,183,112 
2,079,703 
515,924 
487,353 
768,560 
767,045 
1,967,216 
993,669 
20,003,427 
1,544,194 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  we  are  dependent  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  foreign  countries  not  only  for  our  daily  bread  but 
for  practically  all  our  food,  and  it  shows  also  that  a  very  large 
part  of  these  articles,  and  many  others  which  I  have  not  enumer¬ 
ated,  might  be  produced  in  this  country  by  small  holders.  The 
items  contained  in  the  foregoing  table,  such  as  meat,  especially 
pork,  vegetables,  dairy  produce,  eggs  and  fruit,  are  the  char¬ 
acteristic  productions  of  peasant  proprietors,  for  they  can  be 
grown  to  the  best  advantage  on  small  farms. 

Our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  our  daily  bread 
and  for  all  other  food  is  not  merely  regrettable,  but  is  dangerous. 
The  foreigner  controls  not  only  our  bakehouse — we  have  appar¬ 
ently  resigned  ourselves  to  that — but  also  our  larder.  Unless  our 
agriculture  be  re-created  and  vigorously  developed  we  may  soon  be 
as  dependent  on  other  countries  for  our  meat  as  we  are  already 
for  our  wheat.  Our  growing  dependence  on  imported  meat  is 
apparent  from  the  following  figures  : — 


Meat  Imports  into  Great  Britain. 


Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Total  Meat 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1R78  2,080,753 

527,450 

4,740,501 

7,934,585 

1888  3,211,612 

1,565,520 

4,108,074 

9,484,522 

1898  7,338,410 

3,i812,095 

8,517,666 

20,258,427 

1908  8,493,190 

4,499,374 

7,753,819 

21,646,939 

During  the  last  thirty  years  our  meat  imports  have  trebled. 
They  have  slackened  betw'een  1898  and  1908  not  because  our 
domestic  meat  production  has  increased — unfortunately  it  has  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  if  it  has  not  declined — but  apparently  because 
industrial  depression  and  consequent  poverty  have  stopped  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  this  country.  To 
how  great  an  extent  the  British  population,  and  especially  the 
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people  living  in  the  large  towns,  are  dependent  on  imported  meat 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  Central 
Meat  Market  of  London,  four-fifths  is  imported  meat.  Pour 
American  firms  which  dominate  the  Meat  Trust  handle  and 
control  our  entire  beef  supply  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  control  our  most  important  Argentine 
meat  supply  as  well.  We  know  to  our  cost  what  it  means  to  be 
dependent  upon  American  wheat  and  cotton.  Our  workers  have 
repeatedly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  American  speculators  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  dependence  of  this  country  on  American 
supplies,  have  cornered  wheat  and  cotton  and  have  raised  their 
price  against  this  country.  By  their  nefarious  operations  they 
have  brought  poverty  and  despair  into  many  thousands  of  British 
homes.  Unless  we  re-create  our  agriculture  and  increase  our 
home  supply  we  may  soon  be  as  dependent  upon  American  specu¬ 
lators  for  our  meat  as  we  occasionally  have  been  for  our  cotton 
and  wheat. 

In  1908  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  Combina¬ 
tions  in  the  Meat  Trade,  and  it  reported  in  1909  : — “It  seems 
to  bo  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  to  put  it  no  higher,  that 
the  United  States  firms  (of  the  Beef  Trust)  will  acquire  very  con¬ 
siderable  interests  in  Argentina  and  perhaps  elsewhere.”  It  con¬ 
cluded  :  “In  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  beef  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom 
might  well  become  serious.”  Since  the  publication  of  that  report 
the  American  Beef  Trust  has  strengthened  its  hold  upon 
Argentina.  However,  even  if  the  Beef  Trust  should  not  succeed 
in  cornering  and  controlling  our  meat  imports  and  in  raising  the 
meat  prices  systematically  against  the  British  consumer,  our 
position  is  sufficiently  serious.  In  the  case  of  a  general  shortage 
of  meat,  the  Beef  Trust  must  supply  in  the  first  instance  the 
United  States  market  in  order  not  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
the  American  people  and  legislature.  Therefore  the  brunt 
of  a  universal  shortage  of  meat  in  North  and  South  America  is 
bound  to  fall  most  severely  upon  this  country  in  the  shape  of 
reduced  supplies  and  increased  prices.  In  case  of  a  general 
shortage,  the  Beef  Trust  would  stop,  or  reduce,  the  exportation 
of  meat  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and 
divert  the  Argentine  meat  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  in  times  of  a  general  scarcity  of  meat  Great  Britain  has  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  high  prices  was  clearly  brought  out  in  para¬ 
graphs  44  and  45  of  the  report  on  Combinations  in  the  Meat 
Trade. 

Agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  industries  go  hand  in  hand. 
When  the  one  suffers  the  other  suffers  too.  Dependence  on  foreign 
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meat  means  also  dependence  on  foreign  leather.  By  allowing  a 
[wwerful  foreign  trust  to  control  our  beef  supply,  we  enable  it  to 
control  our  leather  supply  as  well.  Thus  we  enable  a  few  foreign 
millionaires  not  only  to  lay  under  contribution  all  the  meat  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  ruin  our  leather- working 
industries,  and  especially  our  boot  and  shoe  industry,  as  well. 

It  is  ominous  that  the  American  Beef  Trust  is  allied  with  the 
American  Leather  Trust ;  that  most  American  live  cattle  brought 
over  here  for  slaughter  are  sold  “ex  hide,”  which  is  returned  to 
the  United  States ;  and  that  our  leather  manufacturers  complain 
about  the  shortage  and  dearness  of  hides.  Dependence  on  foreign 
meat  must  mean  dearer  meat  and  dearer  boots  for  the  people. 
Our  workers  have  known  to  their  cost  the  meaning  of  a  cotton 
famine  and  of  a  wheat  corner.  We  may,  and  probably  will,  before 
long,  become  acquainted  with  a  leather  famine  and  a  meat  comer 
unless  we  re-create  our  agriculture  and  produce  a  large  supply  of 
meat  and  leather  within  our  own  frontiers.  Unless  we  re-create 
our  agriculture,  these  isles  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful  of 
foreign  speculators.  They  will  be  starved  in  peace  as  a  fortress 
is  starved  in  war,  and  the  poorest  and  the  most  helpless  of  our 
workers  will  bo  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  neglect  of  our 
agriculture. 

Experience  shows  that  peasant  proprietors  raise  per  acre  far 
more  cattle,  and  especially  far  more  pigs,  than  do  large  land- 
owners  and  farmers.  A  small  holder  can  easily  maintain  a  pig 
on  inferior  produce  unfit  for  the  town  market  and  on  the  scraps 
of  the  farm.  It  is  estimated  that  the  German  peasant  proprietors 
alone  own  no  less  than  18,000,000  pigs,  a  number  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  the  whole  number  of  pigs  in  this  country.  A 
large  number  of  peasant  proprietors  should  make  beef,  pork  and 
leather  cheap  and  plentiful  in  this  country. 

We  have  become  as  dependent  on  foreign  eggs  as  we  are  on 
foreign  wheat  and  meat.  The  importation  of  foreign  eggs  has 
increased  in  the  following  remarkable  manner  : — 


Importation  of  Eggs  into  Gre.at  Britain. 


Number  of  eggs 
imported 

1879  766,708,000 

1893  1,325,7.30,000 
1908  2,185,208,400 


Number  per  head 
of  population 
22 
37 
50 


Number  per  family 
of  five 

no 

185 

250 


Whilst  the  landowners  and  farmers  find  poultry-keeping  un¬ 
profitable  owing  to  the  heavy  costs  of  feeding,  tending  and  super¬ 
vision  involved,  the  small  holders  find  it  most  profitable.  The 
wife  or  the  children  look  after  the  poultry,  which  are  brought  up 
largely  on  the  scraps  of  the  table  and  on  the  insects  and  worms 
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which  they  pick  up  in  the  fields.  Therefore  a  small  holder  can  ! 
make  a  profit  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  hen  per  year  at  little  expense 
and  with  practically  no  work. 

Universal  experience  has  proved  that  peasant  proprietorship 
leads  to  a  more  intensive  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
that  it  greatly  increases  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  of  fodder  plants,  which  are  converted  into  cattle 
and  pigs.  The  old  system  of  British  agriculture,  the  tenancy 
system,  has  proved  a  gigantic  failure.  Therefore  we  must  re¬ 
create  our  agriculture,  and  we  must  be  guided  in  its  re-creation 
by  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  w^hich  has  proved  that 
ownership  is  infinitely  superior  to  tenure. 

Elsewhere  I  have  mapped  out  a  detailed  plan  for  reorganising 
our  agriculture  and  placing  it  upon  the  basis  of  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship.  It  is,  of  course,  comparatively  easy  to  effect  such 
a  change  in  agricultural  organisation  if  an  adequate  number  of 
people  live  on  the  land,  who  may  be  converted  into  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 
Our  great  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  the  country  is  deserted  and 
that  our  towns  are  congested ;  that  agricultural  labourers  are 
scarce,  and  towm  w’orkers  are  superabundant.  Therefore  the 
problem  of  re-creating  our  rural  industries  on  the  basis  of  peasant 
proprietorship  involves  the  difficult  problem  of  planting  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  on  the  land.  Socialist  farm  colonies 
of  the  Hollesley  Bay  type,  in  which  the  experiment  of  convert¬ 
ing  unemployed  town  wnrkers  into  agricultural  labourers  has  been 
tried,  have  proved  a  failure.  However,  we  cannot  conclude  from 
the  failure  of  these  Socialistic  experiments  that  the  jiolicy  of 
“back  to  the  land”  is  a  foolish  and  impracticable  one.  At  first 
sight  the  idea  of  transplanting  thousands  of  towmspeople  into  the 
country  may  seem  very  wild  and  fantastic,  but  it  is  less  fantastic 
than  it  seems,  for  three  reasons  : 

1.  The  British  people  are  a  Nature-loving  people; 

2.  A  very  large  number  of  town  workers  are  country-born,  and 
many  of  these  wish  to  return  to  the  country  ; 

3.  Many  examples  exist  which  prove  that  not  only  town 
workers  of  the  carter,  coachman  and  policeman  type,  but  even 
siqierannnated  factory  workers,  may  become  successful 
agriculturists. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  reasons  one  by  one. 

It  need  scarcely  be  proved  that  the  British  people  are  a  Nature- 
loving  people.  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Bussians,  Dutchmen  are  satisfied  to  live  in  gardenless  towns. 
Only  in  Great  Britain  practically  every  house  has  its  garden,  and 
nearly  every  householder,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  is  an 
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amateur  gardener.  The  census  returns  show  that  practically  the 
entire  youth  leaves  the  country  for  the  town.  They  migrate  to 
the  town,  not  so  much  because  town  wages  are  higher  than 
country  wages,  but  because  agriculture  gives  them  at  present 
very  little  scope,  A  town  labourer,  if  he  has  some  grit  in  him, 
has  many  opportunities  of  rising.  He  may  become  foreman  in 
a  factory,  and  earn  from  £3  to  £5  a  week.  If  he  is  ambitious, 
he  may  have  even  a  higher  aim.  'Many  a  w’ealthy  builder  started 
as  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  at  18s.  a  week,  and  many  a  wealthy 
City  man  began  his  career  as  a  packer  in  a  warehouse.  Few 
opportunities  of  rising  occur  in  the  country.  “Once  an  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer,  always  an  agricultural  labourer,”  is  on  the  whole 
a  true  saying,  although  some  agricultural  labourers  become 
farmers. 

The  ideal  of  the  British  working  man  may  be  expressed  in 
three  words  :  “Competence  with  independence.”  The  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  has  neither.  Our  rural  wages  are  so  low' — they 
come  on  average  to  about  16s.  or  17s.  a  week — that  most  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  are  compelled  to  live  in  their  old  age  on  private 
or  public  charity.  Young  countrymen  have  at  present  excellent 
reasons  for  deserting  the  country.  Many  of  the  men  who  have 
migrated  to  our  towms,  and  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  disadvantages  of  towm  life,  are  only  too  anxious  to  return  to 
the  country,  and  a  good  number  of  them  do  so  already.  The 
creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  provision  of  State  funds  to 
enable  suitable  people  to  settle  on  the  land,  the  “magic  of 
property,”  which,  as  Arthur  Young  said,  turns  sand  into  gold, 
the  possibility  of  exchanging  dependence  on  a  foreman  and  on 
the  erratic  fluctuations  of  the  labour  market  for  “competence  wdth 
independence  ”  in  the  country ,  and  the  hope  of  a  peasant  proprietor 
to  become  eventually  a  prosperous  farmer-proprietor — all  these 
circumstances  will  undoubtedly  combine  to  bring  about  the  return 
to  the  country  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  countrymen  who  have 
settled  in  our  towms. 

The  return  of  many  country-born  towm  workers  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture  w'ould  not  only  provide  a  considerable 
body  of  promising  agriculturists — our  land  is  at  present  labour- 
starved — but  it  w'ould  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  town  workers 
in  general  by  creating  numerous  towm  vacancies  for  men  who 
otherwise  w'ould  be  unemployed.  A  large  migration  of  w'orkers 
from  the  towns  to  the  country  should  diminish  unemployment 
and  raise  wages,  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  great  interest  of  our 
town  workers  of  every  class  to  see  agriculture  re-created  and  the 
countryside  re-settled. 

To  those  who  know'  neither  the  factory  workers  nor  the  land, 
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the  idea  of  planting  factory  workers  on  the  land  will  no  doubt 
appear  extremely  ridiculous,  and  it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to 
convey  indiscriminately  large  numbers  of  factory  workers,  or  of 
unemployed  town  workers  of  every  kind,  into  the  country,  and 
bid  them  engage  in  agriculture  as  our  Socialists  projxise.  Many 
of  our  factory  workers  ardently  desire  to  go  to  the  country  and 
to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  as  they  are  fairly  resourceful  and 
open-minded,  many  of  such  men  should  make  a  success  in  work¬ 
ing  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous  encouraging  examples 
of  factory  workers  who  have  gone  on  the  land,  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  and  made  a  signal  success  of  it,  are  on  record.  Of  the  many 
examples  which  I  can  supply  I  wmuld  quote  a  few  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Small  Hold¬ 
ings  of  1906,  which  will  show  that  even  superannuated  factory 
workers  may  become  prosperous  agriculturists.  Before  that  Com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Jesse  Marlow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Desborough  Co- 
Operative  Society,  was  examined,  with  the  following  result:— 


Q.  Have  you  dealt  in  laud  in  larger  quantities? 

A.  In  1898,  finding  that  the  savings  of  the  members  were  being  sent  out 
of  the  town  and  into  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  believing  that  these 
savings  could  be  more  profitably  employed  within  the  limits  of  the  parish 
of  Desborough,  our  Society  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Hall  Farm  Estate. 

It  consists  of  two  farm  premises  and  408  acres  of  land.  There  are  now 
many  men  who  have  been  ousted  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  vigorous, 
healthy  men  with  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  knowledge,  who  desire 
to  get  hold  of  a  bit  of  land,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  their  living  out  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  quantities? 

A.  I  know  the  case  of  a  man  being  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  even 
half  an  acre  of  land,  if  he  has  greenhouses,  and  goes  in  for  fruit  culture. 
Many  men  are  able  to  get  their  living  out  of  an  acre  of  land. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  demand  for  these  small  holdings  or  allotments 
comes  chiefly  from  the  older  members  of  your  Society? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  now  found  to  be  a  demand  for  larger  plots  by  artisans 
who  at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  are  ousted  from  their  regular  employment 
by  younger  labour,  and  by  the  rapid  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery. 
These  men  are  really  just  past  middle-age,  and  there  is  a  strong  and  anxious 
desire  amongst  them  for  land. 

Q.  Having  got  the  land,  can  they  live  out  of  it? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  the  men  cultivate  their  land  well? 

A.  Remarkably  well.  In  fact,  many  of  them  have  been  very  successful 
after  severe  competition,  both  at  London  and  provincial  shows. 

Q.  Are  these  mostly  men  who  have  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
farming? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  You  refer  to  pigs.  Do  they  sell  their  pig  meat  by  retail,  fresh,  or 
do  they  cure  it,  or  do  they  grow  it  for  home  consumption? 

A.  I  should  think  they  have  in  Desborough  a  matter  of  500  pigs  belonging 
to  artisans  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  to  the  Society  at  all? 
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A.  Tes. 

0.  Cured  meat? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  thej-  skilled  curers? 

A.  iMany  of  them  are. 

Q.  Then,  with  regard  to  poultry,  do  they  keep  any  special  breed,  or  do 
thev  keep  mixed  or  cross  birds? 

A.  All  sorts  are  kept. 

Q.  Are  the  man  and  his  wife  and  family  better  fed  than  they  were  before 
thev  became  producers? 

A-  It  is  a  grand  thing  for  them. 

Q.  Are  the  children  better  reared,  then,  than  formerly? 

A.  I  believe  it  has  a  grand  moral  effect. 

Q.  Are  they  physically  stronger? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  morally  superior? 

A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  And,  taking  them  generally,  you  find  that,  owing  to  the  system  you 
have  adopted,  the  character  of  your  people  has  risen? 

A.  It  has. 

Before  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  William  Gutteridge,  of  the 
Eushden  Permanent  Allotment  and  Small  Holdings  Society,  was 
examined  as  follows  : — 

Q.  What  proportion  of  artisans,  would  you  say,  in  a  busy  town  like 
Rushden,  would  care  to  have  plots?  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  numbers? 

A.  I  think  a  very  large  number.  Of  course,  there  are  other  allotments 
in  addition  to  those  we  hold  as  a  Society,  so  that  there  must  be  really  a 
very  large  number  of  men  who  have  allotments,  or  are  anxious  to  get  them. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  older  men  find  it  less  easy  to  retain 
their  employment  in  factories,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  land? 

A.  It  is  those  men  who  already  hold  a  small  portion  who  are  constantly 
asking  for  an  increased  area,  so  that  it  may  take  up  more  of  their  time  and 
be  the  means  of  supporting  them. 

Q.  Are  they  men  who  have  ceased  to  be  employed? 

A.  They  are  usually  the  men  who  havo  passed  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Q.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  employed  altogether? 

A.  It  is  becoming  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  shoe  trade  that  men  of  that 
age  havo  to  find  something  else  to  do,  and  they  think,  and  in  practice  they 
find,  that,  if  they  can  get  a  piece  of  land,  it  is  nearly  a  means  of  living 
for  them. 

Town  workers,  who  seriously  w’ish  to  work  on  the  land,  can 
make  a  living  on  the  land.  They  can  become  prosperous  by 
agriculture,  and,  if  they  are  the  absolnte  owners  of  their  land, 
they  will  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  the  full  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land  which  their  labour  has  brought  about.  Before 
the  same  Committee,  the  examination  of  Mr.  James  Stewart, 
of  Eattray,  elicited  the  following  :  — 

Q.  I  think  your  own  trade  was  that  of  a  shoemaker? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  found  that  that  was  not  a  great  trade? 

A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  take  up  the  fruit-growing? 

A.  The  trade  in  hand-made  shoos  was  dying,  as  shoes  were  being  male 
in  factories. 

Q.  But  had  you  a  garden  at  your  cottage  to  begin  with  at  Rattray? 

A.  Yes,  and  then  I  took  an  acre. 

Q.  You  bought  a  certain  amount  of  land,  five  acres? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  that? 

A.  J01OO  an  acre. 

Q.  You  sold  half  of  that  and  retained  the  other  half?  What  did  you  get 
for  the  part  that  you  sold? 

A.  £700. 

Q.  That  shows  that  the  value  had  risen? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  j"OU  had  bought  five  acres  for  £500  and 
sold  21  acres  of  that  for  £700,  and  you  had  as  profit  remaining  the  other 
2^  acres,  along  with  £200  over? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  total  acreage  of  land  you  now  occupy  as  owner  and 
tenant? 

A.  Thirty-six  acres. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  satisfied? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  tried  both  owning  and  renting  land? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  do  you  like  best? 

A.  I  like  owning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  general  opinion? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^ith  regard  to  the  profits,  I  see  Mr.  Hodge  gives  in  his  leaflet,  “Fruit 
Culture  on  Small  Holdings,”  a  net  profit  of  £492  in  nine  years  on  one  acre. 
That  is  yearly  profit  of  £56  an  acre.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  net  profit  on  land  that  you  rent  at  £10  an  acre? 

A.  It  would  depend  on  what  I  got  for  my  fruit. 

Q.  But  taking  one  year  with  another,  you  get  a  good  profit  on  it? 

A.  There  is  a  profit  on  it — there  is  no  mistake  about  that. 

Peasant  jjroprietors  may  secure  for  themselves  not  only  the 
entire  earned  increment  which  their  labour  has  produced,  but  also 
the  unearned  increment  which  is  due  to  their  judgment  in  buy¬ 
ing,  or  to  chance,  or,  as  the  Land  Nationalisers  would  say,  to 
the  activity  of  the  community.  For  an  example  of  this,  I  return 
to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Jesse  Marlow',  of  the  Desborough 
Co-Operative  Society  :  — 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  you 
have  sold  to  these  people  has  been  increased  from  15s.  when  you  made  the 
purchase  to  40s.  at  present? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  is  that  due  to?  The  improvement  at  the  hands  of  the  men? 

A.  Y'es,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  assessors. 
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Q.  Is  this  increased  assessment  due  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  men? 

A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Mav  I  take  it  that  the  land  has  increased  nearly  three  times  in  value 
owing  to  their  labour? 

A.  The  rateable  value  has. 

Q.  I  mean  has  the  land  intrinsically  increased  to  three  times  its  value? 

A.  Marketable  value,  yes;  quite  that. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  the  land-holding  business  of  the  Society 
developed  ? 

A.  The  land  was  purchased  at  £60  an  acre,  and  was  cut  up  into  garden 
plots  for  allotments  amongst  the  members.  The  number  of  applicants  was 
so  large  that  the  land  had  to  be  cut  up  into  smal’l  portions  of  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  but  now  the  town  is  so  rapidly  growing  that  these  plots  are 
becoming  in  many  cases  building  sites,  which  return  perhaps  in  some  cases 
200  per  cent,  to  those  who  bought  them  in  the  first  instance. 

The  greatest  increase  in  agricultural  productivity,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  in  the  value,  of  the  soil,  occurs  wdien  farm  land  which 
was  largely  imder  grass  is  taken  in  hand  by  small  holders  and 
devoted  to  intensive  culture.  In  1895,  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council  bought  a  farm  of  117  acres  and  cut  it  up  into 
small  holdings.  What  was  the  result?  A  farm  of  147  acres 
maintains  as  a  rule  only  the  farmer  and  his  family  and  a  labourer 
or  two,  it  is  usually  worked  with  from  two  to  four  horses,  and 
it  produces  but  little.  In  190G  that  farm  was  occupied  by  thirty- 
two  small  holders,  all  married  men,  and  their  families,  and  it  was 
worked  with  thirty-nine  horses.  A  piece  of  land  which  formerly 
had  nourished  but  a  single  family  was  made  to  nourish  a  village. 
These  thirty-two  families  make  a  good  living  out  of  the  land  with¬ 
out  engaging  in  any  outside  occupation,  such  as  acting  as  carriers, 
and  they  form  a  happy  and  contented  community.  The  small 
holders  who  have  been  settled  on  that  farm  were  formerly  nail- 
makers.  They  had  been  throwm  out  of  employment  through  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  Poverty  drove  them  to  loafing, 
thieving  and  drunkenness.  The  provision  of  small  holdings  saved 
them  from  the  workhouse  or  the  jail  and  raised  them  materially 
and  morally.  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  County  Council  Small  Holdings  Committee,  stated  before 
the  Committee  on  Small  Holdings  of  1906  :  — 

The  Relieving  Officer  fias  on  more  than  one  occasion  informed  me  that 
there  is  not  now  a  single  able-bodied  man  receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  some  years  ago,  in  his  report  for  Quarter  Sessions, 
stilted  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  was  attributable  to 
the  spread  of  the  allotments  and  small  holdings  in  and  around  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Catshill. 

The  re-creation  of  our  agriculture  wdll  not  only  give  relief  to 
the  unemployed  town  w^orkers,  by  providing  for  many  of  them 
healthful  work  in  the  country  and  by  creating  vacancies  in  the 
town,  but  it  will  lu’ovide  additional  employment  in  our  manii- 
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factoring  industries  by  increasing  their  jirodnction.  The  country 
feeds  the  town  and  is  paid  for  its  food  with  manufactured  articles. 

If  we  double  our  country  population  and  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  and  we  can  do  both  undoubtedly  by  the  creation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasant  proprietors,  we  shall  also  double 
the  demand  of  the  country  people  for  clothes  and  boots,  for 
houses  and  furniture,  for  implements  and  machinery.  Hence  the 
re-creation  of  our  agriculture  will  not  only  draw  many  unemploj’ed 
or  ill-employed  workers  from  the  town  to  the  country,  but  it  will 
also  provide  additional  work  and  wages  for  those  that  are  left 
behind. 

The  creation  of  numerous  peasant  proprietors  will  re-create  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  race  which  has  seriously  declined 
through  the  decay  of  our  agriculture.  INIany  weighty  documents 
prove  that  the  national  phj^siquo  has  very  seriously  deteriorated. 
Our  strongest  countrymen  have  migrated  to  the  towns,  or  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  British  Colonies.  The 
nation  has  lost  its  best  blood  and  kept  the  worst,  for  neither  the 
United  States  nor  our  Colonies  will  take  the  diseased,  the 
crippled,  the  lunatic  and  the  pauper,  who  are  left  at  home  to 
perpetuate  and  to  degrade  the  race.  The  Boyal  Commission  on 
Labour  reported  in  1894  on  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  : 

The  efficiency  of  the  labourers  at  the  present  time  is  generally,  but  not 
universally,  said  to  he  less  than  it  was  in  past  days,  and  the  result  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  migration  of  the  more  active  and  intelligent  labourers.  Allow- 
ing  for  the  natural  habit  of  depreciating  the  present  and  exalting  the  past, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  is 
continually  drained  of  its  best  and  most  promising  youths,  it  must  deteriorate 
in  character. 

The  same  report  stated  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Ireland  : 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  labourers  and 
their  inferiority  as  compared  with  those  of  past  days,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  less  hard-working.  The  alleged  inferiority  is  attributed  to  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  more  able  and  intelligent  of  the  class. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  magnificent  specimens  of  humanity  in 
the  towns  in  trades  in  which  great  bodily  strength  is  required 
and  in  the  police,  but  most  of  these  are  not  townsmen,  but  are 
country-born.  The  Beport  on  Physical  Deterioration  of  1904 
stated  : 

Another  factor  in  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  people  connected  with 
their  aggregation  in  towns,  is  said  to  be  the  withdrawal  from  the  rural 
districts  of  the  most  capable  of  the  population,  leaving  the  inferior  types 
to  supply  their  place  and  continue  the  stock,  the  evil  being  often  aggravated, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  the  drifting  into  the  country  of  the  debilitated 
town  population  which  is  crowded  out  by  the  inrush  of  more  vigorous 
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elements.  There  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  considerable  probability 
that  both  these  movements  are  in  operation. 

After  describing  the  splendid  men  to  be  found  working  as  navvies,  pig-iron 
carriers  in  blast  furnaces,  bleaching  powder  packers,  cement  workers, 
labourers  in  steel-plate  mills,  and  steel  smelters,  occupations  which  are  not 
only  exceedingly  arduous  but  throw  a  severe  strain  on  the  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  speedily  sift  out  the  ineflheients,  Mr.  Wilson  says  :  ‘  The  vast 
majority  of  these  workers  are  country-bred  and  have  grown  to  maturity  in 
farm  or  outdoor  work.  .  .’ 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  it  has  been  only  the  strong  and 
vigorous  that  go.  The  old  people  and  the  weaklings  remain  behind  in 
Ireland.  The  authorities  in  the  United  States  have  become  particularly 
strict  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  immigrants  into  the  States.  They 
have  a  stricter  medical  examination  when  the  immigrants  land,  and,  if 
they  are  not  found  physically  fit,  they  are  sent  back  again. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  flower  of  the  rural  population  is 
depleted,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  weaklings  constitutes  the  stock  from 
which  the  population  of  Ireland  is  recruited.  To  the  effect  of  this,  both 
witnesses  attributed  a  large  measure  of  the  increase  in  lunacy. 

Later  official  investigations  have  confirmed  the  foregoing.  In 
a  memorandum  of  ]\fr.  Wilson  Fox,  appended  to  the  Report  on 
Agricultural  Settlements  in  British  Colonies  of  1906,  we  read  : 

The  result  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  great  towns,  especially  in  London, 
is  that  muscular  strength  and  energy  get  gradually  used  up.  The  second 
generation  of  Londoner  is  of  a  lower  physique,  and  has  less  power  of  per¬ 
sistent  work,  than  the  first,  and  the  third  generation  is  lower  than  the 
second.  Country  immigrants  do  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  directly 
recruit  the  town  unemployed,  who  are,  in  the  main,  the  sediment  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  as  the  physique  and  power  of  application  of  a 
town  population  tend  to  deteriorate. 

Figures,  which  refer  to  nearly  10,000  men,  certainly  support  the  view 
tliat  there  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  country-born  men  among  those  who 
are  unemployed,  or  only  partially  employed,  in  London  and  provincial  towns. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Fox  gives  statistics  from  which  we  learn  that 
66  per  cent,  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police,  Inner  Divisions, 
and  no  less  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  Glasgow  Police,  are  conntry- 
bom. 

We  have  sacrificed,  together  with  onr  agriculture,  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  race,  and  we  can  re-create  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  race  only  by  re-creating  our  agriculture. 

The  decay  of  our  agriculture  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
countryside  have  led  to  physical  deterioration  not  only  through 
under-breeding,  through  the  elimination  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  unfittest.  The  health  and  strength  of  the 
people  depend  not  merely  on  their  breeding  but  also  on  their 
air  and  food.  The  deteriorating  physique  of  the  nation  must 
deteriorate  still  further  when  the  vast  majority  of  its  under¬ 
bred  citizens  live  in  the  polluted  air  of  our  large  towns,  and  are 
nourished  on  artificial,  and  largely  on  unwholesome,  food. 
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Owing  to  the  decay  of  our  agriculture,  our  working  masses  are 
compelled  to  subsist  on  artificial  and  more  or  less  unwholesome 
food  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Whilst  the  number  of  milch 
cows  in  Germany  is  equal  to  one  for  every  family,  there  is  but 
one  milch  cow  for  every  two  and  a  half  families  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  one  milch  cow  for  every  three  families  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  Owing  to  our  shortage  of  cows,  milk  is  far  dearer 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  it  is 
so  scarce  and  dear  in  this  country  that  our  ^wor  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  it.  Hence  the  children  of  the  poor  are  brought  up 
on  preserved  milk,  which  is  devoid  of  its  nourishing  cream,  or 
on  “slops,”  whilst  their  parents  try  to  maintain  their  strength  on 
tea  without  milk.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  true  that,  owing  to 
Protection,  the  loaf  is  Jd.  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Still,  in  that  country  the  poor  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  milk,  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat  can  at  least 
afford  to  buy  eggs,  which  the  British  2'>oor  find  prohibitive  in 
price.  A  diet  of  potatoes,  milk  and  eggs,  which  is  common 
among  the  German  and  French  pioor,  is,  after  all,  more  whole¬ 
some  than  a  diet  of  starchy  w'hite  bread  and  treacle,  washed  down 
with  strong  tea  without  milk. 

The  British  masses  live  largely  on  frozen  and  chilled  meat 
imported  in  pieces.  The  German  masses  live  practically  ex¬ 
clusively  on  meat  jiroduced  in  their  own  country.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  disease  in  pieces  of  dead  meat,  imp)orted  meat  can 
never  be  pronounced  free  from  disease.  In  1907  Germany  im¬ 


ported  from  abroad  dead  meat  to  the  value  of  Ul, 230 ,000.  During  > 
the  same  year  we  imported  from  abroad  dead  meat  to  the  value  I 
of  T43,614,573.  Measured  per  inhabitant,  or  per  family,  we  | 
imported  exactly  fifty  times  as  much  dead  meat  from  abroad  as  | 
did  Germany.  For  every  single  jiound  of  foreign  meat  consumed  I 
by  the  average  German  family,  the  average  British  family  con-  I 
sumes  fifty  pounds,  and  nobody  knows  how'  much  of  this  foreign  I 
meat  is  diseased.  | 

Can  we  hope  to  rear  a  healthy  and  virile  race  from  an  under-  I 
bred  stock  living  in  the  vitiated  air  of  our  large  towns  and  sub-  !i[ 
sisting  on  artificial  and  more  or  less  unwholesome  food?  Can  j 
we  w’ondcr  that  the  British  race,  which  formerly  produced  the  I 
tallest  and  the  strongest  men  in  Europe,  has  become  stunted,  I 
narrow-chested ,  flat-footed ,  rotten-toothed ;  that  chronic  anaemia  | 
is  a  national  malady,  that  we  grow  human  weeds,  not  men?  I 
The  national  wealth  depends  on  the  national  health.  His  | 
health  and  strength  is  the  working  man’s  pride  and  his  principal  | 
asset.  It  is  his  w^orking  capital  and  his  stock-in-trade.  The  I 
most  priceless  treasures  of  a  nation  are  not  its  pictures  and  its  L 
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statues  and  its  stocks  and  shares,  but  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  people,  and  these  the  Liberal  Party  has  wantonly  sacrificed 
and  thrown  away  in  the  insane  and  heartless  pursuit  of  a  policy 
of  cheapness  for  the  consumer  and  of  profits  for  the  middleman. 
To  the  Moloch  of  Free  Trade  the  Liberal  Party  has  immolated 
our  agriculture,  and  with  our  agriculture  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  people  and  the  very  existence  of  the  race. 

Tariff  Eeform  and  land  reform  are  parts  of  the  same  great  con¬ 
structive  national  and  imperial  policy  which  strives  to  reserve 
British  work  for  British  workers  and  the  British  Empire  for  the 
British  race.  They  are  parts  of  that  truly  democratic  and  popular 
policy  which  strives  to  foster  and  protect  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State  not  only  our  cotton  industry,  our  shipping  industry, 
and  our  foreign  trade,  but  all  our  manufacturing  industries  and 
our  agriculture  and  all  the  workers  engaged  in  them.  The  greatest 
interests  of  our  workers  are  four  in  number — employment,  health, 
strength  and  an  assured  future.  Tariff  Eeform  and  land  reform 
combined  will  promote  all  four. 

I  think  the  foregoing  pages  make  it  clear  that  the  land  reform 
which  the  Lnionists  are  pledged  to  initiate  will  re-create  not  only 
agriculture  but  will  also  re-create  the  nation.  It  will  stimulate  our 
manufacturing  industries,  improve  employment,  and  will  raise  the 
wages  of  our  artisans.  It  will  enable  our  superannuated  town 
workers  to  retire  to  the  land  and  make  a  living  on  it,  and  it  will 
brighten  their  old  age.  It  will  encourage  thrift.  It  will  provide 
“a  competence  with  independence  ”  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dependent  wage-earners.  It  will  stop  the  drain  of  our  best  and 
most  precious  blood  which  enfeebles  the  race  and  impoverishes 
the  nation.  ]t  will  provide  cheaper,  more  plentiful  and  more 
wholesome  food  for  young  and  old,  and,  by  enabling  the  people 
to  live  in  natural  conditions,  it  will  improve  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  race.  Tariff  Eeform  means  the  salvation  of  our 
industries  and  of  the  Empire.  Land  reform  means  the  salvation 
of  the  race. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  far-reaching  land  reform,  to 
which  the  Unionist  leaders  have  pledged  their  party,  will  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  in  town  and 
country.  It  is  for  them  to  say  at  the  General  Election  wdiether 
they  prefer  the  Unionist  or  the  Socialist  solution  of  the  land 
problem.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  rather  live 
under  artificial  and  degrading  or  under  natural  and  healthful  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  for  them  to  say  w^hether  they  prefer  to  have  “the 
community  ”  for  landlord  or  whether  they  w  ill  rather  be  their 
own  landlords.  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  their  choice. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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Theee  is  still  much  that  is  mysterious  about  the  migration  of 
birds.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  purpose  of  these  long  journeys? 
The  interesting  suggestion  was  made  a  few  years  ago  that  birds 
come  north  for  the  breeding  season  because  a  greater  supply  of 
food  is  needed  when  there  is  a  family  to  keep,  and  this  requires 
longer  hours  of  work  in  collecting  it  :  they  come  north,  in  fact, 
in  order  to  utilise  that  plentiful  daylight  which  Englishmen  have 
recently  been  accused  of  wasting  so  unprofitably.  But  neither 
this  nor  other  suggestions  have  attained  general  acceptance ;  the 
object  of  the  long  journey  is  still  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  fact  of  migration  is  no  longer  doubted,  though  much 
of  the  evidence  for  it  is  circumstantial.  In  Gilbert  White's  time  n 
the  alternative  of  hibernation  in  a  torpid  state  found  some  favour,  ■ 
and  White  himself  was  puzzling  over  the  matter  not  a  little.  I 
Thus  he  writes  to  Daines  Barrington  on  December  9th,  1773:—  ■ 

The  hiriindincs,  if  they  please,  are  certainly  capable  of  migration,  and  ^ 
yet,  no  doubt,  are  often  found  in  a  torpid  state  :  but  redstarts,  nightingales,  j| 
whitethroats,  blackcaps,  &c.,  &c.,  are  very  ill  provided  for  long  flights ;  have  " 
never  been  once  found,  as  I  ever  heard  of,  in  a  torpid  state;  and  yet  can  ^ 
never  be  supposed,  in  such  troops,  from  year  to  year,  to  dodge  and  elude  the  ij 
eyes  of  the  curious.  J 

White’s  correspondent  Barrington  had  some  months  earlier 
written  an  “ingenious  essay  against  the  received  notion  of  (buds’) 
migration,”  which  Boswell  introduced  to  Johnson’s  notice;  and 
the  reply  of  the  great  man  is  as  terse  and  vigorous  as  usual. 

I  think  we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  migration  of  woodcocks  as  can 
be  desired.  We  find  they  disappear  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  appear 
again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  :  and  some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their 
flight,  have  been  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships  far  out  to  sea. 

This  utterance  has  both  a  general  and  a  particular  interest  for 
us.  Firstly  it  gives  us  a  great  man’s  standard  of  “evidence  as 
good  as  can  be  desired.”  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Morley,  in  a  recent  address,  that  the  very  highest  qualification 
of  an  educated  man  or  woman  is  to  know  “what  is  evidence— 
when  a  thing  is  proved  and  when  it  is  not  ”  :  and  accordingly  a 
concrete  example  from  the  lips  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  worth 
studying.  He  cites  no  direct  testimony  :  the  birds  have  not  been 
seen  in  actual  flight,  but  they  disappear,  and  reappear,  and  have 
occasionally  rested  on  ships  at  points  lying  presumably  on  the 
route.  Hence  with  the  eye  of  faith  w’e  can  see  them  winging 
their  w’ay,  side  by  side,  in  great  flocks,  to  their  distant  destination. 
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And  thus  we  come  to  the  particular  interest  which  lies  in  the 
analogy  adventured  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  It  has  lately  been 
realised  that  there  are  flocks  of  stars  travelling  in  just  this 
manner,  and  the  evidence  for  this  statement  contrasts  curiously 
with  that  just  considered  in  the  case  of  birds.  Instead  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  journey  being  best  known  while  the 
flight  must  be  imagined,  it  is  now  the  steady  flight  which  is 
observed,  while  on  the  whence,  and  the  w'hither,  and  especially  on 
the  why,  we  can  only  speculate.  Nevertheless,  the  contemplation 
of  associated  flocks  of  stars  steadily  journeying  past  us,  the  con¬ 
sequent  suggestion  that  distant  clusters  may  have  passed  near 
us  in  the  long  ago,  or  may  be  approaching  to  within  hail  of  us 
in  the  remote  future,  the  possibility  that  our  owm  Sun  may  form 
one  of  such  a  cluster,  and  the  identification  of  his  companions 
—all  these  facts  and  possibilities  necessarily  appeal  strongly  to 
our  imaginations. 

The  first  chapter  in  our  modern  knowledge  of  stellar  migration 
was  printed  in  September,  1908.  The  observations  w^hich  rendered 
the  printing  possible,  and  the  suspicions  which  prompted  their 
collation,  go  back  many  years,  as  will  presently  be  explained ;  but 
the  half-dozen  pages  in  which  Professor  Lewis  Boss,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  announced  his  convincing  and  far-reaching  results  took  the 
astronomical  world  distinctly  by  surprise.  His  paper  bore  the 
title,  “Convergent  of  a  Moving  Cluster  in  Taurus,”  and  it  opens 
with  the  statement  that  no  few^er  than  thirty-nine  stars,  scattered 
over  an  area  as  large  as  the  Great  Bear  in  the  sky  (or  we  may 
perhaps  say  without  fear  of  miseonception ,  a  space  nearly  as  big 
as  India  on  the  terrestrial  globe),  are  all  moving  accurately 
towards  the  same  point.  It  is  not  suggested  that  they  will  ever 
meet;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  shows  that  they  are  really 
moving  in  strictly  parallel  lines ;  but  by  the  laws  of  perspective 
these  lines  appear  to  converge  to  a  “vanishing  point,”  which  in 
this  connection  Professor  Boss  has  named  a  “convergent,”  a  name 
which  wall  probably  be  generally  adopted  hereafter.  That  it  was 
used  for  the  first  time  a  year  ago  show^s  how'  new'  is  our 
information. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  :  If  suspicions  arose  about  this 
travelling  of  groups  of  stars  many  years  ago,  why  has  there  been 
such  long  delay  in  verification?  The  answer  is  that  the  requisite 
accuracy  was  wanting.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  a 
student’s  drawing  of  a  rectangular  box.  He  selects  a  “vanishing 
point”  and  draws  lines  through  it  to  represent  parallel  edges, 
w'hich  he  thickens  where  they  represent  the  box,  and  leaves  faint 
or  dotted  elsewhere.  If  the  constructing  lines  and  vanishing 
point  be  rubbed  out,  we  could  nevertheless  find  the  vanishing 
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point  again  by  producing  the  edges  of  the  box.  But  if  the  student 
was  unskilful  and  drew  these  edges  badly,  we  should  find  that 
they  would  not  meet  in  a  point,  but  only  pass  near  ;  and  this 
would  be  especially  true  if  the  edges  were  very  short,  and  if  the 
student  had  used  a  ruler  which  was  far  from  straight.  If  there 
were  serious  errors  of  this  kind,  the  prolongation  of  the  edges 
would  perhaps  show  a  rough  convergence,  but  it  might  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  vanishing  point  within  wide  limits  of  error. 
The  suggestion  that  the  edges  had  been  drawn  by  the  use  of  such 
a  point  might  be  reduced  to  a  mere  suspicion. 

This  was  practically  the  state  of  affairs  with  the  cluster  in 
Taurus  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  Professor  Boss  tells  us  that 
for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  trying  to  find  a  vanishing 
point  or  convergent  for  this  cluster,  without  success  :  the  observed 
movements  of  the  stars  (corresponding  to  the  box-edges  in  our 
illustration)  were  so  short  and  so  badly  ruled.  They  were  short 
because  in  the  half-century  (or  little  more)  during  which  the 
stars  have  been  under  observation,  they  have  only  moved  through 
very  little  arcs  in  the  sky.  Bemembering  that  we  are  dealing, 
on  the  celestial  globe,  with  an  area  as  large  as  India  on  the 
terrestrial,  we  may  ask  what  terrestrial  length  would  represent 
the  little  star-tracks  from  which  we  are  to  try  to  infer  their 
goal?  A  hundred  miles,  ten,  one  mile?  Much  less  even  than 
the  lowest  of  these ;  more  like  a  furlong.  No  wonder  that 
Professor  Boss  has  to  multiply  them  about  1,000  times  in  order 
to  represent  them  in  a  diagram  at  all.  On  a  school  map  of  India 
their  lengths  would  be  less  than  the  width  of  the  wavy  lines 
representing  the  small  rivers  or  of  the  dots  representing  small 
towns.  It  would  tax  the  skill  of  a  draughtsman,  armed  with  the 
straightest  of  rulers,  to  represent  the  accurate  convergence  of 
lines  so  short.  Add  to  this  that  the  rulers  used  by  astronomers 
have  been  far  from  perfect,  and  we  have  two  good  reasons  why 
our  knowledge  has  been  slow  to  ripen.  Needless  to  say,  immense 
pains  have  been  taken  to  get  them  as  straight  as  possible,  so  as 
to  represent  the  positions  of  the  stars  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
But  the  imperfections  that  persist  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
become  evident  w'hen  one  observatory  compares  its  results  with 
those  of  another.  What  ought  to  be  a  fit  as  perfect  as  the  lit 
of  two  straight  lines  is  seen  to  be  like  the  track  of  a  bicycle, 
where  the  hind  wheel  folio w^s  the  front  more  or  less,  but  wobbles 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  either  observa¬ 
tory  :  such  minute  accuracy  is  required  that  the  most  trifling 
cause  is  enough  to  disturb  it.  We  may  enumerate  a  few  of  such 
disturbances  which  the  patient  work  of  the  last  century  has  first 
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detected  and  then  obviated  so  far  as  possible.  There  are  a  host 
of  human  peculiarities  in  observing,  which  have  become  famous 
under  the  name  of  “personal  equation.”  But  the  simple  notion 
of  a  constant  peculiarity  for  each  observer,  to  which  this  term 
was  originally  applied,  has  been  much  elaborated  and  can  now 
only  be  accepted  as  corresponding  to  a  rough  average.  The  per¬ 
sonal  equation  changes  if  a  new  instrument  is  used,  or  if  a  fainter 
star  be  observed  without  change  of  instrument,  or  as  the  observer 
grows  older,  or  as  his  bodily  health  varies.  On  one  occasion  the 
present  writer  w  as  associated  with  an  eminent  French  astronomer 
in  determining  the  longitude  of  Paris,  and  at  dinner  with  his 
colleague  before  beginning  the  night’s  observations  ordered  a 
bottle  of  white  wine  as  a  change  from  the  red  which  had  been 
customary.  His  action  was  not  approved,  “^a  changera  I’equation 
personnelle  ”  was  the  grave  comment.  The  conception  of  an 
observer  has  in  fact  steadily  increased  in  complexity,  until  he 
is  now  regarded  as  liable  to  be  deranged  by  almost  every  wind 
that  blows  :  only  by  multiplying  observers  can  accurate  results 
be  obtained,  as  wisdom  from  a  multitude  of  counsellors. 

But  peculiarities  are  not  limited  to  the  observer  :  they  attach 
to  the  instrument  also.  The  instrument  is  perhaps  a  better 
traveller  than  the  observer,  for  Professor  Boss  has  recently 
demonstrated,  by  a  most  laborious  experiment,  that  a  carefully 
made  instrument  may  be  transported  from  the  north  to  the 
south  hemisphere — from  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  a  chosen  site  in  Argen¬ 
tina— and  still  retain  its  special  characteristics.  But  the  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  nevertheless  numerous  and  troublesome.  Pivots 
which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  equal  can  only  be  so  called 
by  courtesy  :  the  division  marks  on  the  circle  all  have  minute 
errors  of  placing ;  the  instrument  bends  under  its  own  w’eight , 
and  it  is  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  and  w’eather  gener¬ 
ally.  And  then,  again,  there  are  disturbing  causes  which  are 
independent  of  the  observer  and  his  instrument — unsteadiness 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  even  in  the  earth  itself.  This  last  is  a 
discovery  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  it  was  of  course  existent 
previously,  and  therefore  the  old  observations  are  affected  by  it 
to  an  extent  only  partially  known. 

This  list  will  indicate  the  difficulties  of  attaining  accuracy  in 
observation.  We  shall  probably  admit  that,  so  far  from  it  being 
surprising  that  different  observatories  get  different  results,  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  they  got  the  same.  And  yet  unless  their 
results  can  be  rendered  equivalent  by  a  systematic  process  w’e 
cannot  get  the  information  required.  It  is  Professor  Boss’s  great 
achievement  to  have  devised  a  satisfactory  process  for  this  pur- 
IX)se,  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his  success  that  he  can  now 
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use  the  observations  to  obtain  such  precise  information  as  that 
published  in  September,  1908. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  describe 
his  methods  fully,  but  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  about  them. 
Having  collected  all  the  catalogues  of  stars  made  at  all  the  world’s 
observatories  for  the  past  century  (and  these  are  numerous,  for 
the  need  of  such  catalogues  was  much  felt  at  the  beginning  of  1 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  all  the  astronomical  world  settled 
down  to  make  them),  he  has  formed  from  them  a  gigantic  card- 
catalogue,  each  separate  star  having  a  card  assigned  to  it,  on 
which  are  entered  the  particulars  from  every  catalogue  in  which 
it  appears.  If  we  turn  over  these  cards  we  find  that  on  some  I 
there  is  only  a  single  entry,  on  others  but  two  or  three,  and  so  ' 
on ;  but  on  a  few  cards  there  will  be  a  very  great  number  of 
entries.  Such  a  star  as  Sirius,  for  instance,  would  apjiear  in  all 
the  catalogues,  or  nearly  all.  Hence,  by  comparing  the  different 
results,  we  find  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
catalogues.  Professor  Boss  began  with  the  most  popular  stars, 
and  squeezed  out  of  them  all  iX)ssible  information  as  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  catalogues.  He  investigated  the  defects  of 
the  ruler,  so  to  speak,  which  each  observatory  had  been  using 
by  comparing  the  lines  together,  or  rather  portions  of  them,  for 
the  ix)pular  stars  were  not  numerous  enough  to  test  the  whole 
extent.  Having  learnt  something  of  these  defects,  he  then  used 
his  knowledge  in  other  cases  where  the  same  part  of  the  ruler 
had  been  used  for  other  stars,  and  so  little  by  little  extended  his 
list.  The  steps  of  the  process  were  successively  entered  on  the 
cards,  so  that  the  catalogue  became  more  and  more  precious.  Its 
value  was  incidentally  illustrated  to  me  while  on  a  delightful 
visit  to  Albany  in  1904  in  a  very  practical  manner.  “You  see, 
it’s  kept  right  here  by  the  window,”  said  its  author,  “and  every¬ 
one  in  the  place  knows  that  on  any  alarm  of  fire,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  hand  out  these  boxes  through  the  window\”  The  work 
of  construction  has  taken  many  years,  but  is  now  complete,  and 
we  are  eagerly  expecting  publication.  Meanwhile  our  appetites 
have  been  whetted,  if  that  is  possible,  by  the  beautiful  results 
obtained  for  the  movement  of  the  Taurus  cluster. 

For  the  interest  of  this  movement  does  not  end  with  the 
discovery  of  the  “convergent”  or  vanishing  point;  it  is  only 
beginning.  There  is  more  to  be  learnt  about  the  motion  than 
we  can  gather  from  the  mere  perspective  view.  Forty-five  years 
ago  Huggins  and  Miller  showed  how  the  velocity  of  approach 
or  recession  of  a  star  could  bo  inferred  from  its  spectrum,  the 
lines  in  which  would  be  displaced  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  their 
terrestrial  equivalents.  The  roughness  of  the  early  experiments 
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has  been  diminished  by  successive  improvements,  until  the 
method  has  triumphantly  measured  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in 
its  annual  journey  with  an  accuracy  comparable  with  that 
attainable  by  any  other  method.  What,  then,  do  we  learn  about 
the  Taurus  cluster  on  applying  this  totally  independent  test? 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  only  been  very  partially  applied,  for  only 
three  of  the  thirty-nine  stars  are  bright  enough  to  have  been 
measured ;  but  so  far  there  is  full  confirmation  of  the  association 
of  the  stars,  for  the  measured  velocities  of  recession  are  all  very 
close  to  twenty-five  miles  per  second.  This  is  only  the  com¬ 
ponent  directly  away  from  us,  of  which  we  learn  nothing  from 
Professor  Boss’s  work,  since  it  leaves  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  unaltered.  Taking  account  of  both  components,  we  get  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  place  and  motion  of  these  three  stars 
in  space,  and  by  inference  of  all  the  others ;  and  this  is  what 
we  learn  ;  The  cluster  is  now  about  120  light-years  away  from 
us  {i.e.,  light  from  it  takes  120  years  to  reach  us;  the  distance 
in  miles,  if  anyone  prefers  it,  is  800  million  million),  and  is 
receding  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  passed  us  closest  about  8,000 
centuries  ago,  at  about  half  its  present  distance;  and,  looking 
to  the  future,  in  about  65  million  years  from  now  it  will  have 
shrunk  to  a  globular  cluster  (similar  to  many  others  scattered 
over  the  sky),  about  20'  in  diameter.  Instead  of  being  com¬ 
parable  to  India  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  it  will  be  only  the  size 
of  Anglesea.  But  it  is  the  internal  behaviour  of  the  cluster  which 
arrests  the  attention ;  we  should  have  been  prepared  for  con¬ 
siderable  internal  movements,  and  yet  there  are  scarcely  any  at 
all :  the  stars  keep  their  places  in  an  orderly  advance  such  as 
we  sometimes  see  represented  in  the  flight  of  birds,  as  suggested 
in  the  title  of  the  present  paper.  Some  new  name  for  such 
advances  is  necessary,  because  the  name  “star-drift,”  formerly 
proposed  by  the  late  B.  A.  Proctor,  has  been  recently  appro¬ 
priated  to  another  purpose,  and,  moreover,  when  used  by  him, 
did  not  connote  all  that  w’e  now  know.  We  shall  speak  more 
particularly  of  his  pioneer  suggestions  in  a  moment ;  but  the 
point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  idea  of  a  nice  parallelism  in  the 
movements  was  probably  not  present  to  his  mind.  It  is  indeed 
more  natural  to  think  of  a  certain  amount  of  internal  movement, 
such  as  we  see  in  a  cloud  of  insects,  which  is  nevertheless  moving 
as  a  whole  at  the  same  time  :  and  one  reason  is  that  we  naturally 
think  of  associated  stars  as  being  near  enough  together  to  in¬ 
fluence  one  another.  Apparently  this  is  a  misleading  conception  : 
the  distances  between  the  members  of  the  cluster  are  vast — as 
great  as  that  of  Sirius  from  our  Sun,  say — and  at  such  distances 
their  mutual  attractions  are  insensible.  But,  then,  w’hat  is  the 
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origin  of  the  companionshii),  if  mutual  attraction  be  excluded? 
We  seem  to  be  thrown  back  on  association  of  birth — perhaps  some 
vast  nebula  has  collected  into  stars  as  a  cloud  condenses  into 
drops,  retaining  at  the  same  time  its  vast  extension  and  its 
primeval  velocity.  Whence  it  came  billions  of  ycai's  ago,  and 
whither  it  is  bound ,  it  is  idle  even  to  speculate  at  present :  we 
may  be  well  content  to  have  learnt  of  its  majestic  progress. 

In  looking  for  other  migrating  systems,  it  is  natural  to  turn 
first  to  that  which  Mr.  Proctor  noticed  forty  years  ago,  formed 
by  five  of  the  seven  stars  in  the  Great  Bear.  The  two  to  be 
excluded  are  the  first  and  the  last,  which  form  part  of  another 
system,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  But  Proctor  noticed  the 
general  sympathy  between  the  apparent  movements  of  the  middle 
five,  and  asked  Sir  William  Huggins  to  examine  the  radial  com¬ 
ponents  with  the  spectroscope,  confidently  predicting  that  they 
would  be  found  to  be  similar.  Such  observations  were  at  the 
time  quite  new,  and  the  indications  obtained  were  rough  com¬ 
pared  wdth  modern  precision.  But  they  nevertheless  verified  Mr. 
Proctor’s  prediction  in  a  curious  and  dramatic  manner.  Sir 
William  had  momentarily  forgotten  which  were  the  five  associated 
stars,  and  thought  they  included  the  first.  When,  therefore,  he  || 
found  the  results  for  the  first  and  second  to  be  different,  he  con-  1 
eluded  that  the  verdict  was  adverse.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  i 
to  the  other  stars,  and  found  that  the  middle  five  were  receding 
from  us,  while  the  extremes  were  approaching  :  contrary  to  what 
he  himself  had  expected,  but  just  what  should  be  the  case  on 
iMr.  Proctor’s  hypothesis.  These  early  measures  have  been 
supplemented  by  others  at  various  times  by  other  ob.servers; 
but  it  is  only  wdthin  the  last  few  months  that  our  knowledge  ha? 
been  rendered  definite  and  accurate,  and  the  true  dimensions  of 
this  wonderful  cluster  have  been  revealed.  It  now  api>ears  that 
Sirius  belongs  to  the  same  cluster !  This  is  a  startling  addition. 
Hitherto  w’hen  we  have  seen  Sirius  low  in  the  south  and  the  Great 
Bear  away  to  the  north  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  they 
were  related ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  bo  clear  :  this  particular 
flock  of  migrants  is  flying  close  overhead,  so  to  speak,  and  is 
scattered  so  wide  that  some  stars  have  passed  us  already  before  i 
others  have  come  up.  We  feel  a  new’  interest  in  their  journey 
now  that  w’e  realise  these  conditions  :  w’e  feel  that  we  now  know 
more  of  our  neighbours  among  the  stars,  how’ever  temporary  their 
proximity  may  be— more  of  the  possibilities  of  influence  on  our 
own  past  or  future. 

But  this  is  anticipating  a  little.  Let  us  first  consider  briefly 
the  beautiful  w’ork  of  Dr.  Ludendorff,  of  Potsdam,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  unity  of  the  system  of  five  stars.  He  had  several  new 
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difficulties  to  overcome  which  did  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
Taurus  cluster.  The  first  star  of  the  five  Ursa?  Majoris)  is 
not  moving  steadily  at  all.  Not  very  long  ago  this  fact  would 
have  seemed  fatal  to  the  idea  of  association  with  the  others ;  but 
we  have  gradually  learnt  that  an  apparently  single  star  may  be 
a  pair  of  suns  revolving  round  each  other,  though  we  cannot  see 
them  separately.  Careful  measures  of  the  spectrum  lines,  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  are  capable  of  telling  us  the  period  and 
velocity  of  revolution ;  and  on  carrying  out  this  laborious  pre¬ 
liminary  research.  Dr.  Ludendorff  found  that  the  period  is  just 
over  twenty-seven  days.  He  was  then  able  to  clear  the  results 
from  the  velocity  of  revolution  and  so  to  obtain  the  steady  move¬ 
ment  of  the  twin  system,  which  was  found  to  be  in  good  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  of  others.  And  there  were  somewTiat  similar 
troubles  with  two  of  the  other  stars,  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  notice  in  detail.  Ultimately  Dr.  Ludendorff  shows  that  all  the 
knowledge  collected  from  various  sources  is  consistent  with  the 
steady  progression  of  the  system  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles 
per  second  relatively  to  the  Sun,  and  wuth  a  present  distance 
from  us  of  about  ninety  light-years.  But,  as  before,  it  is  the 
-  extent  of  the  system  itself  w’hich  is  most  striking.  The  stars 
^  are  so  far  apart  that  light  takes  many  years  to  travel  from  one 
E  to  another ;  and  yet  their  common  movement  demonstrates  some 
association,  dating  from  the  remote  past.  And  now  Dr.  Ejnar 
Hertzsprung,  of  Gottingen,  has  identified  seven  more  stars  as 
belonging  to  this  great  system ,  including  the  brightest  star  in  the 
Northern  Crown,  one  in  the  Lion,  one  in  Eridanus,  one  in 
i  -Auriga,  and  Sirius,  as  above  mentioned.  These  stars  are  scattered 
,  widely  over  the  sky,  and  there  may  still  be  others  not  yet  detected, 

:  the  search  for  which  will  be  fascinating.  Of  those  already  known, 
)  Sirius  is  by  far  the  nearest  to  us,  being  only  ten  light-years 
away.  Most  of  them  are  a  hundred  times  as  bright  as  our  own 
Sun ;  but  from  observations  of  those  which  are  twdn  suns  (and 
j  there  are  a  number  of  such  cases)  it  would  appear  that  the  masses 
^  are  not  much  greater  than  that  of  our  owm  Sun — the  much  greater 
’  brightness  means  higher  temperature  and  not  greater  size. 

'  Does  our  Sun  belong  to  such  a  system,  and,  if  so,  how  should 
we  recognise  our  travelling  companions?  Let  us  first  think  how 
j  one  of  a  naval  squadron  would  recognise  the  lights  of  its  com- 
J  panions  at  sea  by  night.  These  lights  would  travel  along  with 
i  it  and  maintain,  therefore,  fixed  directions.  This  is  a  necessary 
’  condition;  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  three  other  classes  of  lights 
*  would  also  behave  in  this  way,  namely,  first,  the  stars  in  the 
?=ky,  which  are  so  distant  that  they  seem  to  travel  along  with 
f  us;  secondly,  fixed  lights  (such  as  those  of  lighthouses),  which 
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are  either  dead  ahead  or  dead  astern ;  and  thirdly ,  moving  lights 
(of  other  ships),  travelling  directly  towards  or  away  from  the 
squadron  (relatively) .  The  second  and  third  classes  may  be  com¬ 
bined  into  one ;  they  may  both  be  brought  under  the  designation 
of  lights  of  which  the  whole  relative  motion  is  in  the  line  of  sight 
and  not  across  it. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  a  necessary  condition  to  be  observed 
by  stars  claiming  to  belong  to  its  squadron  is  that  they  must 
not  change  their  apparent  direction ;  and,  further,  since  the  same 
appearance  of  fixity  would  result  from  a  star  being  so  distant  that 
its  movement  could  not  be  measured,  we  must  have  some  wav 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two.  A  rough  guide  is  apparent 
brightness  :  we  may  expect  distant  stars  to  appear  faint,  while 
the  Sun’s  companions  should  be  near  us,  and  therefore  bright. 
But  this  is  only  a  rough  guide,  since  the  stars  vary  greatly  in 
intrinsic  brightness.  A  better  test  is  to  measure  the  actual 
distances  from  us  by  the  method  of  parallax ;  and  on  applying 
it.  Sir  David  (xill  found  how  deceptive  mere  brightness  may  be, 
seeing  that  some  of  the  brightest  stars  (a  Argus,  ^  Orionis,  and 
a  Virginis,  for  instance)  are  so  far  awmy  that  their  parallaxes 
cannot  be  measured.  These  stars  are  also  apparently  fixed  in 
the  sky  (or  very  nearly  so) ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  spectroscope 
we  should  not  know  whether  this  apparent  fixity  is  due  to  their 
travelling  along  with  us,  or  to  their  great  distance.  But  the 
spectroscope  tells  us  that  /S  Orionis,  for  instance,  is  receding 
from  us  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  a  second,  and  cannot  be  | 
reckoned  a  fellow'-traveller.  The  complete  test  of  fellowship  is  | 
at  least  threefold  :  the  star  must  appear  fixed  in  the  sky,  the 
spectroscope  must  assign  it  a  very  small  velocity  of  approach  or  j 
recession  (not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  per  second,  certainly),  i 
and  if  in  addition  it  is  fairly  bright  we  may  perhaps  look  for  its  ] 
company  on  our  journey  for  a  stage  or  tw'o ;  but  it  must  be  con-  ' 
fessed  that  up  to  the  present  very  few  such  credentials  have  been  j 
obtained.  The  variable  star  Algol  is  perhaps  moving  with  us,  : 
and  so  is  his  neighbour  /3  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  but  not  1 
a.  Of  the  three  w^ell-known  stars  in  the  Eagle,  one  (  7  )  may  be 
flying  wdth  us ;  the  others  are  certainly  not.  The  Swan  may  be 
partly  going  our  way  (a  and  7),  but  in  part  is  certainly  not 
(/3,  S,  e).  Our  knowledge  will  advance  in  completeness  with 
the  publication  of  more  spectroscopic  observations.  At  present 
this  publication  is  regrettably  behindhand. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  breaking  up  the  old  constellations 
in  a  ruthless  manner,  but  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  new;  the 
division  began  when  Halley  first  drew  attention  to  the  move- 
menfs  of  the  stars  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  Modern  knowledge 
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has  indeed  done  something  in  the  way  of  reconciliation,  for,  as 
^\-e  have  seen,  five  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  have  been 
knit  together  into  a  closely  associated  family,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  remaining  two,  although  apparently  most  separ¬ 
ated,  are  in  reality  travelling  hand  in  hand,  or  flying  side  by 
side,  or  shall  w^e  say  soaring  together?  For  the  curious  fact 
emerges  that  this  pair  of  stars  is  almost  at  rest  in  the  universe 
as  we  know^  it.  We  can  only,  of  course,  perceive  motion  relatively 
to  other  stars,  for  there  is  no  absolute  view-point  :  the  most 
disinterested  standard  we  can  choose  is  the  general  average  of  a 
large  number  of  stars,  and  though  these  are  moving  in  various 
directions,  the  systems  of  a  and  rj  Ursa?  Majoris  seems  to  hang 
nicely  balanced  among  them. 

The  other  five,  wdth  their  companions  above-mentioned, 
probably  partake  of  a  more  general  movement,  to  which  the 
name  “drift”  has  recently  been  assigned;  so  that  Mr.  Proctor’s 
use  of  the  term  is  no  longer  available  for  the  movements  to  which 
he  originally  dre^v  attention.  It  would  have  been  pleasanter  to 
keep  his  own  name  for  his  own  discovery ;  but  the  value  of  that 
discovery  has  only  just  been  realised,  and  meanwhile  a  more 
far-reaching  jdienomenon  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Kapteyn 
and  others.  There  are  apparently  tw^o  great  streams  or  “drifts” 
of  stars  moving  through  one  another.  Their  progressions  are 
not  strictly  ordered  flights,  like  the  migrations  here  considered ; 
the  internal  movements  are  much  larger,  so  that  besides  the 
undoubted  general  advance  there  is  much  running  about  of 
individuals  through  the  crowd.  Some  details  with  regard  to  this 
most  important  discovery  w’ere  given  in  this  Review  in  April, 
1907.  Much  has  since  been  added  to  the  information  then 
available,  but  it  would  extend  this  article  unduly  to  attempt  any 
account  of  it  here. 

A  concluding  w’ord  may  be  said  concerning  the  spectroscopic 
observations  which  have  consolidated  the  discoveries  here  dealt 
with,  and  without  w’hich  their  basis  would  be  quite  insecure.  It 
has  been  mentioned  how  Mr.  Proctor  sought  the  help  of  Sir 
William  Huggins  forty  years  ago.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
Sir  William  has  issued  his  early  papers,  already  classical,  in  a 
splendid  and  most  welcome  volume.  In  a  note  dated  1909  he 
refers  to  those  observations  for  detecting  motion  in  the  line  of 
sight  as  constituting  “a  task  almost  beyond  what  it  was  possible 
to  accomplish  without  some  uncertain  results.”  Nevertheless,  the 
foundations  of  our  modern  knowledge  were  surely  laid  by  this 
courageous  pioneer  in  1872 ;  and  deep  must  be  his  satisfaction  to 
see  such  a  superstructure  fashioned  before  he  himself  has  handed 
over  his  tools  to  a  younger  man  and  rested  from  his  labours. 

H.  H.  Turner. 
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It  was  with  a  strange  sensation  of  detachment  that  I  lately 
realised,  during  a  summer  of  seclusion  in  Asia  IMiiior,  that  new 
volumes  on  sport,  the  appearance  of  which  was  mentioned  in 
such  newspapers  as  reached  me,  meant  less  than  nothing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  political  excitement  in  which  men  shot  not  lions 
or  snijx',  but  one  another,  while  the  making  of  history  at  Stam- 
boul  counted  for  more  than  the  making  of  runs  at  Lord’s.  On 
returning  from  those  scenes,  I  was  able  to  read  just  a  few  of 
the  year’s  output — to  read  them  quietly,  and  not  in  the  hurried 
scamper  too  often  imposed  on  even  conscientious  reviewers,  who 
have  to  give  their  verdict  at  short  notice  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  a  thread  of  sequence  in  these  few  volumes,  which,  each 
in  its  own  way,  clearly  express  the  sportsman’s  mind,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  narrow  dogma,  the  Nature-worship,  the  cheery 
retrospect  which,  in  the  evening  of  a  long  day,  enables  him  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  open  to  look  Death  in  the  face  and  smile 
at  his  terrors. 

His  Dogma. — ]\Ir.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  is  a  Scotsman  and  an 
angler,  both  of  which  facts  are  much  to  his  credit,  but  both 
likely  to  induce  in  him,  good  soul,  a  passion  for  argument.  I 
have  treasured  his  books  ever  since  the  first  appeared.  They  are 
the  cowhage  of  my  modest  library,  a  volume  at  a  time  to  be 
taken  down  for  internal  apjdication  as  a  wholesome  irritant 
whenever  1  am  threatened  with  the  adipose  complacency  that 
dulls.  The  first  and  last  man  with  whom  this  warlike  angler 
will  not  argue  is  the  undertaker  who  comes  to  measure  him,  and 
even  then  I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  leave  at  his  bedside 
a  written  thesis  on  the  debatable  aspects  of  coffin-making.  Even 
in  An  Angler's  Season  (Black),  surely  among  the  least  contentious 
of  his  thoughtful  contributions  to  angling  polemics,  ho  has  rare 
sport  with  all  and  sundry,  a  veritable  Christiani  ad  leones, 
wherein  ho  harries  his  old  friend  the  “dry-fly  purist”  (throwing 
in  his  face  a  nasty  anecdote  about  Test  trout  having  lost  theii' 
natural  instinct  of  caution  through  having  been  fattened  on 
horseflesh),  or  those  “grave  and  reverend  seniors  (sie),  studying 
the  trout-streams  from  armchairs  at  the  windows  of  the  Reform 
Club”  (why  the  Reform  Club?),  or  those  who  despise  the  worm 
and  minnow,  or  those  yet  more  unredeemed  offenders  who  hold 
the  sweet  Hampshire  glides  to  be  nearer  Paradise  than  the 
brawling  burns  of  the  bonnie  border.  He  is  the  pugnacious 
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Peter  of  his  own  amusing  October  story,  never  quite  happy  unless 
he  has  the  gloves  on.  Every  page  has  its  sly  thrust  or  disturbing 
paradox,  making  the  reader  lose  hold  of  old  beliefs,  but  rarely 
giving  any  comfort  in  place  of  them.  He  even  argues  wildly  on 
accepted  matters  of  natural  history,  objecting,  for  instance,  to 
the  time-honoured  epithet  of  “ephemeral”  for  the  may-fly,  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  it  recognises  only  the  brief  and  tragic  career  of 
the  txn’fect  insect,  without  taking  account  of  the  two  earlier 
years  passed  under  water.  What  madness  of  wrangling  is  here  ! 
Is  a  wireworm,  then,  a  click-beetle,  or  a  tadpole  a  frog?  This 
is  the  cxtrcniie  case  of  his  mania  for  argument,  but,  with  it  all, 
he  would  be  a  sad  loss,  for  there  is  something  delightful  in  the 
paradox  of  him,  resenting  intolerance  in  others,  yet  as  narrow  as 
any  needle’s  eye  in  upholding  his  own  dogma,  as  closely  wedded 
to  his  own  Scotch  scenes  and  methods  as  was  any  member  of  the 
Houghton  Club  to  those  of  Hampshire,  as  contemptuous  of  the 
i  “prose-{X)etry,”  as  he  calls  it,  which  inspires  aesthetic  anglers  in 
the  effeminate  South  as  these  have  occasionally  owned  themselves 
of  the  more  rough  and  rude  practices  of  the  boisterous  Highlands. 

Major  Xoel  Birch  is  dogmatic  in  the  saddle.  He  does  not, 
like  our  fishing  friend,  argue  against  accepted  styles  of  horse¬ 
manship  for  love  of  argument,  but  in  a  sincere  conviction  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  foreign  schools.  Their  haute  ecole 
may  not  appeal  to  a  nation  which  rides  largely  to  hunt  or  to 
play  jKilo,  but  many  of  the  manege  doctrines  might,  he  thinks, 
be  treated  with  greater  respect  by  our  horsemen.  And  so,  in 
Modem  Biding  (Hutchinson),  he  expounds  some  theories,  the 
I  result  in  every  case  of  practical  experiment,  which  should  cer- 
I  tainly  make  Englishmen  pause  to  consider  whether  they  know' 
F  the  last  word  in  horse-riding.  Here  is  no  slavish  adherent  to 
I  stale  maxims.  That  silly  piece  of  advice,  for  instance,  which  is 
so  often  given  to  anyone  mounting  a  strange  horse,  “Don’t  pull 
j  him,  and  he  won’t  pull  you  !  ”  does  not  appeal  to  him.  I  should 
[  think  not,  indeed!  Where,  however,  Major  Birch  goes  against 
\  all  the  recognised  authorities — against,  for  instance,  “Nimrod,” 

I  “Scrutator,”  Sidney,  Hayes,  and  the  late  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke — is  in  advocating  that  a  horseman  should  lean  in  front  of 
the  perpendicular  when  alighting  after  galloping  over  fences. 
Hunting  men  condemn  leaning  far  forward  when  taking  the 

I  fence  for  fear  of  not  getting  back  in  time,  but  our  author  denies 
the  need  of  getting  back  at  all.  I  am  too  poor  a  horseman  to 
argue  the  point,  but  this  seems  to  me  a  daringly  heterodox 
attitude,  supported  only  by  somewhat  false  analogies  (as  of  any- 
i  one  standing  on  a  moving  platform,  which  takes  no  account  of 
f  knee-grip),  and  by  instantaneous  snapshots.  The  camera  may  not 
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lie,  but  it  perverts,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  rider’s  position  during 
a  certain  thousandth  of  a  second  is  necessarily  one  to  imitate. 
Possibly,  of  course,  by  making  insufficient  allowance  for  the 
forward  tilt  of  the  horse,  a  rider  may  fancy  that  he  is  leaning 
farther  back  than  is  actually  the  case.  INIy  complaint  against  this 
interesting  and  straightforward  book  is  that  it  too  rigidly  applies 
the  laws  of  the  manege  and  show-ring  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  cross-country  riding,  making  no  allowance  for  a  horse  refusing 
a  fence,  or  for  neither  the  horse  nor  his  rider  knowing  what  is 
on  the  other  side.  Major  Birch  also  appears  to  consider  that 
steeplechase  riding  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  hunting  field— 
which  is  surely  not  the  case ;  and  one  picture,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
steeplechase  jockey  (facing  p.  51)  does  not  bear  him  out,  for  the 
horse  has  alighted  on  its  forefeet,  and  the  jockey  has  been  jerked 
forward  by  the  shock. 

His  Love  of  Nature. — Captain  Stigand  is  dogmatic  only  in  his 
war  on  dogma ,  war  to  the  knife  on  all  who  have  laid  down  hard  | 
and  fast  rules  with  an  irritating  certainty  of  their  so-called  facts,  I 
attributable  to  one  of  three  causes  ;  insufficient  opportunities  of  I 
observation,  haste  in  deduction,  or  the  influence  of  tempera-  | 
ment  on  the  point  of  view.  He  offers  his  own  conclusions  with  | 
diffidence,  and  always  qualified  by  some  phrase  indicating  a  | 
proper  attitude  of  scientific  agnosticism  on  all  controversial  [ 
matters.  He  does  not  assign  all  his  arm-chair  sportsmen  to  I 
the  Reform  Club,  but  he  smites  them  hip  and  thigh  wherever  I 
they  may  lurk.  Indeed,  in  his  very  righteous  zeal  to  put  first-  e 
hand  observation  before  abstract  theory,  he  falls  into  the  curious  f 
error  of  contrasting  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  with  the  much-  I 
travelled  Darwin,  a  criticism  that  carries  no  conviction  to  myself,  p 
as  I  well  remember  Dr.  Wallace,  in  his  Dorset  home  many  L 
years  ago,  telling  me  of  his  voyage  with  Bates  to  the  Amazons,  I 
and  of  his  travels  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  from  which  I  had  I 
lately  returned.  Still,  Captain  Stigand  puts  forth  a  sound  I 
plea  of  no  quarter  for  those  wffio  merely  compile  w’orld-knowledge  I 
in  the  reading-room  at  Bloomsbury.  Even  Thackeray  thanked  | 
heaven  for  his  birthright  of  speaking  the  truths  he  found  there,  | 
and  there  is  plagiarism  which  is  venial ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  | 
irritating  to  a  traveller,  back  from  a  jaunt  of  fifty  thousand  miles,  I 
to  find  a  glowing  article  on  the  wdld  life  of  the  remotest  regions  | 
of  his  Odyssey  w’ritten  by  some  one  whose  travel  longitudes  run  | 
through  Yarmouth  and  New  Brighton !  I 

On  the  whole  Captain  Stigand’s  book  on  The  Game  of  East  | 
Africa  (Field  Office)  is  not  of  the  contentious  order.  Love  of  j 
Nature  is  its  keynote.  There  is  at  the  present  day  a  regrettable  | 
tendency  to  restrict  the  curriculum  of  Nature-study  to  the  farm-  || 
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vard  or  back  garden.  I  have  no  wish  to  write  a  word  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  an  admirable  educational  movement.  We  cannot 
all  be  boy  scouts,  if  only  because  some  of  us  are  girls,  and  Nature- 
teaching  does  much  to  develop  the  faculty  of  observation  and  to 
improve  the  relations  between  children  and  other  animals.  Yet 
why  not  a  wider  theatre?  The  structure  of  butterworts  and 
creeping  Jenny,  the  battles  of  shrews  and  the  drumming  of 
snipe  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  Nature’s  greater  works ; 
but  there  is  more  grandeur  in  the  story  of  the  Californian  sequoias 
or  Bornean  tree-ferns,  in  the  combats  of  elephants  and  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  albatross.  I  am  moved  to  write  this,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  odious  comparison,  but  solely  by  the  irritating  superiority 
of  some  members  of  the  Mudstone-in-Pound  Field  Naturalists’ 
Club,  who,  full  of  the  importance  of  their  weekly  outing  to  the 
neighbouring  “Roman  Camp”  or  quarries,  look  upon  the  hunters 
of  big  game  as  mere  butchers,  as  blind  to  the  scenes  amid  which 
they  trek  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  wild  beasts’  habits.  Now, 
here  at  any  rate  is  a  single  chapter  of  Captain  Stigand’s  book — 
that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  much-criticised  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
tective  coloration — to  prove  him  as  careful  and  as  patient  a 
student  of  Nature,  as  cautious  in  deduction,  as  thorough  in 
inquiry,  as  any  member  of  any  field  club.  Such  a  sportsman, 
keen  of  eye,  curious  as  to  first  causes,  noting  everything  new  and 
recognising  everything  familiar,  is  a  wonderful  contrast  from  the 
brutish  porters  of  the  East  African  region,  w'ho,  little  better 
than  pack-animals,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  spoor  of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are  blind,  indeed,  to  footprints  of  any 
sort,  endowed  with  no  sense  of  direction,  yet  ever  clamorous  for 
the  meat  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  and  measuring 
their  employer’s  worth  solely  by  the  quantity  of  game  he  kills  for 
the  pot. 

Our  author  treats  the  question  of  colour-protection  a  little 
cavalierly,  though  his  scepticism  seems  w’arranted  hy  the  evidence 
afforded  in  that  region.  Even  in  English  country  lanes  most  of 
us  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  boasted  protective 
colouring  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  butterflies  on  the  wing, 
the  most  dangerous  moments  of  their  lives.  What  use,  then, 
can  it  be  to  the  antelopes  of  Africa,  seeing  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  practice  in  pre-historic  times,  the  beasts  of  prey 
now  hunt  by  scent?  Inconspicuous  colouring  is  no  protection 
against  a  sensitive  nose,  and  a  lion  or  leopard  will  creep  up 
to  its  unsuspecting  victim  without  seeing  it,  or  being  seen  by 
it,  till  perhaps  the  moment  of  the  spring.  A  rhinoceros,  standing 
motionless  after  its  wallow  in  the  mud, has  times  and  again  been 
mistaken  for  an  ant-hill,  yet  the  advocates  of  protective  colora- 
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tion  have  never  claimed  its  aid  for  that  unwieldy  brute.  And 
what,  after  all,  does  the  average  arm-chair  naturalist  know  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  wild?  What  will  he  say  to  Captain 
Stigand’s  assurance  that  the  lion  is  perfectly  coloured  for  stalk¬ 
ing  its  prey  in  the  night,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  khaki  is 
less  easily  seen  in  the  darkness  than  black?  How'  will  they 
answ'er  his  belief  that  the  wild  beasts  of  those  regions  distinguish 
very  little  between  colours  and  shades,  seeing  that  the  natives 
lack  such  fine  distinctions,  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
wild  beasts  would  go  further  than  the  wild  men? 

“Then  at  last  my  interest  in  my  opponent  grew  to  overshadow 
my  interest  in  the  game.  1  had  studied  the  grizzly  to  hunt  him. 

I  came  to  hunt  him  in  order  to  study  him.”  Thus  it  was  that  Mr. 
William  Wright  laid  aside  the  rifle  for  the  camera,  photographing 
the  most  formidable  of  backwood  animals  as  fearlessly  as  Mr. 
Kearton  photographs  wrens  and  rabbits,  and  in  The  Grizzly  Bear 
(Laurie)  he  tells  a  fascinating  story  of  his  subject.  This  is ,  of  all  big 
game,  historically  the  most  interesting,  because  it  has  no  history. 
The  lion  and  the  leopard,  with  other  Bible  beasts,  grew  up  with  F 
us,  threatened  our  domestic  caves,  defied  our  primitive  arrows, 
and  generally  terrorised  the  human  race  until  it  made  unto  itself  | 
small  arms  of  precision  and  drove  the  tyrants  back  into  the  | 
jungle.  The  grizzly  has  no  history  prior  to  the  invention  of  | 
firearms.  What  is  the  result?  That  already,  within  little  more  I 
than  a  hundred  years  since  w'e  have  known  of  its  existence  (the  | 
first  was  seen  by  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition 
in  1805),  it  is  threatened  with  extermination.  Here  is  a  brief  L 
history  indeed.  I  remember  being  struck  with  some  such  reflec-  | 
tions  as  I  photographed  “Monarch”  (Mr.  Seton-Thompson’s  P 
friend) — not,  alas  in  his  native  haunts,  but  in  a  cage  of  the  ! 
Golden  Gates  Park,  San  Francisco.  This  venerable  relic  I 
weighed,  I  was  credibly  informed,  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  and  | 
as  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  without  another  being  seen  alive  s 
in  the  canyons  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  he  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  last  surviving  example  of  the  great  Californian  grizzly.  ^ 
The  evidence  w'as,  of  course,  negative,  and  therefore  inconclusive; 
but  of  the  impending  extinction  of  the  grizzly  there  can  unfortu¬ 
nately  be  little  doubt.  Mr.  Wright’s  book  tells  little  of  killing,  | 
for  he  has  not  shot  a  bear  these  twelve  years.  He  is  a  Nature- 
lover  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  As,  previous  to  becoming 
a  professional  hunter,  he  was  a  working  blacksmith,  he  does  not  | 
wrap  his  story  in  what  Nietzsche  calls  the  cosmetics  of  speech, 
but  he  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  Selkirk  Eange  and  of  the  grizzly’s  charaetcr  and  habits  ■ 
make  as  useful  a  contribution  to  the  lore  of  the  backwoods  as 
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^the  more  polished  rhapsodies  of  Thoreau,  or  the  more  academic 
essays  of  those  who  profess  zoology  at  the  universities. 

Yet  for  sheer,  unbridled  worship  of  Nature,  for  a  boyish  revelry 
in  the  freedom  of  the  wild,  which  defies  the  passing  years,  w'e 
must  go  to  American  fishermen.  Their  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  wilderness  is  a  logical  affair  of  contrast.  If  Izaak  Walton 
turned  with  thanksgiving  from  the  peaceful  English  town  life 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  “calm,  quiet,  innocent  recrea¬ 
tion  ”  of  fishing,  how  much  stronger  must  be  its  magnetipm  as 
a  haven  from  the  hustle  of  Chicago ! 

I  have  fished  through  many  a  pleasant  summer’s  day  in  the 
company  of  American  fishermen,  among  them  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  entertaining  collection  of  Fish  Stories  (Bell),  and  never 
failed  to  be  struck  by  this  perennial  youth  of  greybeards,  who 
seemed  able  to  throw  off  the  worry  of  cities  with  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  embrace  of  the  most  restful 
of  s^wits.  Other  aspects  of  these  American  brothers  of  the  angle 
were  their  amazing  fondness  for  winning  buttons  and  other 
trophies  awarded  to  luck  rather  than  to  skill,  and  a  curious  love, 
not  so  much  of  lying  as  of  representing  themselves  to  be  liars. 

I  have  long  prayed,  so  far  in  vain,  that  fishermen  might  leave  to 
others  that  stale  pleasantry  about  anglers  being  liars,  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  a  general  proposition  made  by  a  Hebrew  king. 
Contemplation  of,  at  any  rate,  one  episode  in  that  monarch’s 
private  life  compels  the  mournful  recognition  that  he  may  hastily 
have  judged  others  by  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  fishermen 
are  not  liars  ;  but  even  if  they  were,  it  would  surely,  since  nothing 
is  gained  by  meeting  trouble  half-w'ay,  be  more  dignified  to  leave 
the  publication  of  that  fact  to  those  who  do  not  fish.  The 
authors  of  these  stories  have  unfortunately  insisted  in  their  pre¬ 
face  on  the  legitimacy  of  lying,  and  they  have,  moreover,  not 
only  woven  fact  and  fiction  into  a  pattern  in  which  neither 
is  distinguishable  from  the  other,  but  they  have  invoked  the  aid 
of  an  artist  who,  trading  in  most  aggressive  colours,  gives  us  tunas 
sailing  in  mid-air  like  Zeppelin  ships.  No  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  the  high  lights  which  a  fisherman’s  natural  enthusiasm 
niay  occasionally  brush  into  his  picture  of  a  day’s  sport,  but 
wanton  lying  is  bad,  and  the  fatuous  claim  to  be  taken  for  a 
liar  is  worse.  I  am  sorry  that  two  authors  so  distinguished  as 
Professor  Jordan  and  Mr.  Holder  should  have  condescended  to 
such  ethical  buffoonery. 

A  more  pleasant  aspect  of  their  brightly  written  pages  is  the 
same  love  of  Nature  that  we  have  already  found  in  the  record  of 
their  countryman.  English  fishermen  will  find  many  of  the 
American  phrases,  and  some  few  of  the  American  ideals,  pass 
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their  comprehension,  but  they  will  readily  sympathise  with  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  authors  pursue  big  game  in  the  sunlit 
bays  of  California,  or  Dolly  Varden  trout  amid  gentler  scenes 
inland.  Here  is  a  fine  range  of  angling  contrasts.  They  carry 
us  from  dancing  seas,  with  a  fleet  of  launches  in  pursuit  of  tuna, 
the  air  filled  with  flying-fish,  and  the  capture  of  sw^ordfish,  in 
tracking  which  the  fisherman  runs  D’Artagnan’s  risk  of  being 
spitted  at  any  moment,  to  starlit  camps  in  the  Sierras,  with  the 
booming  frogs  and  plunging  bats,  the  air  sweet  with  incense,  and 
a  great  mystery  brooding  over  river  and  lake.  There  has  been 
nothing  much  better  in  the  way  of  angling  narrative  than  the 
account  of  the  foaming  Lorenzo  and  its  gallant  trout  leaping 
in  the  shade  of  giant  sequoias,  which  were  old  trees  wdien  Ger¬ 
many,  for  all  her  Ehineland  castles,  was  a  wilderness.  In  such 
a  forest  of  gigantic  redwoods,  which  seem,  Atlas-like,  to  uphold 
the  vault  of  heaven,  the  fisherman  is  like  to  forget  his  fishing 
in  rapt  contemplation  of  Nature.  He  does  not  want  to  dogmatise 
— not  even  Mr.  Hodgson  would  argue  in  such  a  scene — but  is 
content  to  forget  those  sinks  of  iniquity  called  cities  and  to  listen 
to  the  blue  jay  screeching  in  boughs  that  have  shaded  these  banks 
for  two  thousand  years.  Absent-mindedly,  he  casts  by  instinct 
over  the  likely  spots,  until  a  sudden  scream  of  the  reel  brings  his 
w’andering  attention  back  to  the  business  of  the  moment,  and, 
even  as  he  plays  his  fish  in  presence  of  that  audience  of  giants, 
he  realises  that  there  is  much  in  fishing  besides  the  catching  of 
fish. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  love  of  Nature,  the 
finest  quality  to  which  the  sportsman  can  lay  claim,  is  fostered 
only  by  the  wdld  scenes  of  other  continents.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  our  Nature-students  should 
not  look  askance  at  those  who  seek  a  larger  canvas  on  which  to 
paint  their  impresions,  we  need  not  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Nature  at  our  own  doors.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  much-abused 
railways,  which  menace  the  peace  of  the  rural  scenes  of  Merry 
England,  Londoners  can  escape  the  suffocation  of  little  streets, 
and,  within  the  hour,  can  lose  themselves  in  the  forest  or  wander 
along  the  thyme-scented  banks  of  streams  that  might  be  babbling 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  haunts  of  man.  There  are,  within  easy 
reach  of  my  desk,  corners  of  Dartmoor  so  barren,  so  meldncholy- 
sweet,  so  wanting  in  all  evidence  of  human  occupation,  they 
might  be  the  wilderness.  He  wdio  knows  where  to  look  may 
find  wild  Nature  in  his  suburban  garden.  And  of  all  sports, 
perhaps,  more  even  than  fishing  (since  the  fisherman’s  eye,  save 
in  exceptional  scenery,  is  ever  on  his  fly  or  his  float),  and  certainly 
more  than  hunting,  covert-shooting,  with  its  interludes  of  idle 
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waiting,  brings  men  in  closest  touch  with  Nature.  Yet  the  host 
and  his  guests  see  little  of  wild  life  compared  with  the  keeper. 
It  is  “Velveteens,”  w'ho,  if  he  knows  his  business  at  all,  is  familiar 
with  every  sound  and  sign  of  the  woods  that  are  in  his  charge, 
every  meaning  of  a  stray  feather  or  wisp  of  fur,  every  haunt — 
aye !  and  every  trick — of  the  vermin  which  are  the  salt  of  his 
life  and  the  spice  of  his  w'ork. 

This  shooting  of  grouse,  pheasant,  and  partridge  is  becoming  a 
curiously  commercial  pastime  ;  an  affair  of  big  rents  paid  by  syndi¬ 
cates,  with  a  host  of  hired  retainers,  with  heavy  luncheons, 
coming  and  going  of  motor  cars,  special  costume  de  rigueur,  and 
paragraphs  and  photographs  in  the  illustrated  weeklies.  I  never 
so  fully  realised  what  a  parvenu  it  is  among  our  field  sports  until 
I  read  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill’s  amusing  regrets  of  The  Merry  Past 
(Duckworth),  with  seventy  pages  devoted  to  the  traditions  of  the 
hunting  field  and  fifty  to  the  vanished  joys  of  the  road,  but  of 
shooting  not  one  word.  It  is  a  sport  without  a  past,  merry  or  the 
reverse,  for  there  is  no  link  but  the  gun  between  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  modern  fashionable  shoot  and  the  virile, 
solitary  sport  which  the  robust  Haw’ker  and  the  second  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  enjoyed  with  their  wildfowd  on  the  frozen  meres 
and  snow-flecked  estuaries  of  Hampshire. 

The  gamekeeper  is  an  inevitable  creation  of  modern  shooting, 
and  w'hen  among  the  gamekeeping  fraternity  w'e  find  a  “  chiel  ” 
who  takes  notes,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  entertaining,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  regret  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  promise  that  Ten  Years  of 
Gamekeeping  (Arnold)  is  but  the  first  of  several  volumes.  With¬ 
out,  perhaps,  discovering  a  second  Jefferies,  it  is  an  original  book 
of  quite  exceptional  interest.  Many  w^ho  read  it  will  be  chiefly 
amused  by  the  author’s  businesslike  retrospect  of  his  employers 
and  their  guests,  of  tips  generous  or  otherwise,  of  difficulties  in 
rearing  and  showing  birds,  and  of  the  hundred  other  duties  which, 
often  little  appreciated,  fall  to  men  of  his  occupation.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  sidelights  thrown  on  sylvan  nature,  the  harvest  of 
the  eye  rather  than  of  the  gun,  the  little  intimate  pictures  of  the 
home  life  of  moles  and  magpies  and  other  vermin,  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  any  bought  grouse  or  hand-reared  pheasant.  There 
are  many  in  our  midst  w’ho  sigh,  with  Mr.  Nevill,  over  those  good 
old  times  in  which  pigs  were  w'hipped  to  death  to  make  tender 
bacon,  while  highwaymen  infested  the  roads,  and  “  bucks,” 
having  made  the  streets  unsafe  for  unprotected  women,  brought 
the  day’s  gallantries  to  a  close  by  drinking  themselves  under  the 
mahogany.  Yet  there  is  a  middle  course  between  regretting  the 
boisterous  brutalities  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  welcoming  the 
ascendancy  of  Paul  Pry,  who  would  be  better  in  an  earthly  hell 
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in  which  everyone  is  doomed  to  mind  his  own  business.  A  book 
like  this  does  something  to  reconcile  lovers  of  nature  to  the 
England  of  to-day. 

His  Cheery  Reminiscence. — Of  all  the  sporting  retrospects  of 
the  year,  by  far  the  most  soothing  are  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate’s 
Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Sportsman  (Nash),  in  which  the  famous 
oarsman  looks  cheerfully  back  over  threescore  years  and  fearlessly 
forward  into  eternity,  not  snivelling  over  the  days  W'hen  Palmers¬ 
ton  was  Consul,  but  generously  hailing  the  new  order  of  things 
without  any  abject  admission  that  everything  is  a  change  for  the 
better. 

As  he  tells  us,  amateur  sport  in  general,  and  amateur 
oarsmanship  in  particular,  has  come  into  its  own  since  the 
eighteen-sixties,  when  he  row'ed  in  the  Oxford  boat.  The  taste 
for  the  prize-ring  and  cockpit  has  declined,  but  the  turf  has  been 
purified;  golf,  regarded  in  his  young  days  as  the  merest  stop-gap 
to  kill  time,  has  come  south  of  the  65th  parallel  as  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  Englishmen,  and  the  fair  sex  has  joined  the  outdoor 
community,  to  the  gain  of  all.  That  here  and  there  a  little  sadness 
should  colour  Mr.  Woodgate’s  memories  is  inevitable,  for 
melancholy  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  by  most  of  us  who  look 
back.  There  is,  how^ever,  nothing  morbid  about  the  sigh  with 
w'hich  he  puts  the  obol  of  praise  betw’een  the  lips  of  some  friend 
or  other  who  has  crossed  the  Ferry.  There  is  one  characteristic 
attraction  about  these  sporting  memories,  which  agreeably  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  the  “  amazing  revelations  ”  indiscreetly 
published  not  long  ago  by  an  aged  dame,  and  that  is  that  they 
make  no  capital  out  of  confidences  and  tell  no  single  anecdote  that 
could  wound  the  most  susceptible  of  subjects.  There  is  nothing 
but  boyish  enjoyment  in  this  revival  of  old  Oxford  scrapes. 
The  one  object  of  the  author’s  unusual  rancour  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  present  Government,  and,  though  but  a  drop 
of  gall  in  so  much  honey,  I  think  that  his  diatribes  against 
the  youthful  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  might  wdth  advan¬ 
tage  have  been  omitted.  They  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  iNIr.  Winston  Churchill  and  they  show  Mr. 
Woodgate  in  a  peevish  mood  we  would  fain  not  have  known  him 
in.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  breathes  that  love  of  the 
open  life  w^hich  sw’eetens  a  man’s  outlook  and  fortifies  him  to 
contemplate  the  yews  in  his  village  churchyard  without  impatience 
or  dread.  Not  all  sportsmen  can  be  Old  Blues,  since  the  demand 
is  limited  and  the  standard  a  high  one.  Yet  many  of  the  lesser 
lights,  and  many  more  w^ho  are  no  lights  at  all,  can  thank  their 
sport  for  a  divine  spark  of  that  cheerful  optimism  wdiich  is  man’s 
best  staff  over  the  long  road  of  life. 
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For  <lownright  “breezy”  reminiscence,  not  unspoilt  by  a 
straining  of  colloquial  licence,  however,  commend  me  to  Captain 
Dickinson’s  Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum  icitJi  Rifle  and  Camera 
(Lane),  in  which  a  light-hearted  siwrtsman,  sometimes  escort  to 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (who  contributes  an  amiable  introduction 
of  no  particular  significance),  relates  his  varied  experiences  on 
the  Upper  Nile.  There  is  shrew’d  observation,  and  often  indeed 
a  happy  knack  of  scenic  description,  in  the  book;  but  Captain 
Dickinson,  though  he  must  be  an  ideal  companion  on  those  days 
of  African  travel  when  everything  seems  to  go  wrong,  has  5'et  to 
learn  that  the  “Had  a  top-hole  time,  dear  old  boy  !  ”  style  is  best 
suited  to  the  billiard-room,  and  has  obvious  drawbacks  in  cold 
print.  To  say  anything  hard  of  a  book  written  in  such  high 
spirits  is  not  easy,  but  w'hen,  combined  with  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  sportsman  and  explorer,  the  reviewer  finds  the  unbridled 
exuberance  of  a  lower-form  boy  home  for  the  holidays,  he  is 
tempted  to  wish  that,  even  if  Waterloo  w’as  won  in  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton,  these  schoolboys  w^ould  not,  like  Peter  Pan, 
decline  to  grow  up.  Apart  from  this  disquieting  trick  of  talking 
on  paper  (which,  for  the  future.  Captain  Dickinson  would  do  well 
to  leave  to  Charles  Lamb),  the  author  has  succeeded  in  writing 
a  very  interesting  book  indeed,  full  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mere  killing  of  animals,  while  his  photographs  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  African  subjects  of  any  on  my  bookshelf.  It  is  a 
record,  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  sportsman’s  mind  is  an  open 
book. 

A  more  serious  note  is  struck  in  Colonel  Patterson’s  Grip  of 
the  Kyika  (Macmillan),  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  recall 
his  terrible  encounters  with  the  man-eating  lions  of  Tsavo.  The 
title  of  the  book  may  at  first  sight  suggest  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  word  that,  in  the  Nyika,  the  gallant  officer,  having 
wiped  out  the  man-eaters,  had  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
novelty  in  carnivora,  as  little  knowm  as  the  okapi,  and  had  come 
to  handgrips  with  his  discovery  in  the  equatorial  bush  ;  but  the 
nyika  is,  in  fact,  the  bush  itself,  and  in  this  vivid  account  we 
find  Colonel  Patterson  and  his  friends  in  the  grip  of  the  jungle, 
both  physically  and  metaphorically,  losing  their  way,  charged  by 
rhinoceroses  and  rogue  elephants,  laid  low  by  fever — there  is  even 
tragedy  in  the  story — yet,  throughout,  completely  under  the  spell 
of  the  wild.  For  all  its  dangers,  hardships,  and  disappointments, 
they  would  not,  oven  on  Christmas  Day,  exchange  it  for  the 
security  of  the  family  pew  at  homo — a  curious  echo  of  a  memor¬ 
able  passage  in  my  favourite  travel  book,  Kinglake’s  Eothen. 

1  Something  was  said  above  of  the  short  pedigree  of  shooting 
and  of  the  changes,  for  better  or  wwse,  w’hich  have  come  over 
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our  field  sports.  Some  of  the  older  sports,  like  the  lost  joy  of  I 
the  road  and  the  quiet  days  with  clumbers,  which,  in  a  generation  * 

that  did  not  put  records  above  everything  else  in  life,  took  the 
place  of  our  “hot  corner,”  with  hammerless  ejectors  and  two  | 
loaders,  we  may  regret,  while  others,  like  otter-hunting  with  i 
spears  and  the  magic  of  the  cockpit,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  t 
lie  in  oblivion.  I 

In  British  Sport,  Past  and  Present  (Hodder  and  Stoughton), 
which  is  profusely  adorned  by  Mr.  Denholm  Armour’s  beautiful 
work  in  colour,  Mr.  Cuming  has,  in  a  series  of  essays,  traced 
some  of  these  changes,  and  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  past  and 
present  conditions.  Not  content  wdth  his  own  view's  of  the 
matter,  he  introduces  apt  quotation,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  3 
from  such  recognised  masters  of  the  outdoor  pen  as  “Nimrod,” 
“The  Druid,”  Scrope,  Whyte- Melville,  and  others  of  their  school,  i 
In  this  combination  of  essays  with  anthology  lies  a  i)rofusion  j 
of  material  which  renders  this  attractive  book  no  easy  one  to 
classify,  but  it  also  makes  delightful  reading.  | 

The  last  of  the  books  on  my  short  list — one  in  which  the  mind  ^ 
of  the  sportsman  has  to  be  read  through  the  medium  of  ! 
humorous  anecdotes  of  the  turf,  the  chase,  prize-ring,  rod,  f 
gun,  or  cricket  field — is  Sporting  Stories  (Mills  and  Boon).  | 
Herein  the  indefatigable  “  Thormanby  ”  has  collected  an  immense 
number  of  yarns,  wdth  a  few  well-chosen  reproductions  of  old 
prints  by  way  of  illustrations.  If  this  enterprising  compiler  has  > 
not  succeeded  in  finding  much  that  is  new,  he  has  at  any  rate  | 
excluded  most  that  is  bad,  with  the  result  that  his  sufficient  f 
volume  should  provide  many  hours  of  amusement  in  the  library,  I 
not  only  during  the  long  evenings,  but  also  on  the  many  days 
when  outdoor  recreation  is  put  a  stop  to  by  frost  or  thaw',  wind  j 
or  rain,  spoil-sports  which  alternate  bewilderingly  in  the  beautiful  | 
climate  for  which  the  people  of  these  islands  are  emphatically  i 
adjured  to  give  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Gulf  Stream.  f 

F.  G.  Aflalo.  I 


naval  AGEEEMENT  delusions  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 


When  towards  the  end  of  September  the  new  Imperial  Chancellor 
made  his  first  public  utterance  upon  the  prospects  of  an  Anglo- 
German  naval  agreement,  a  London  newspaper  explained  his  strange 
ignoring  of  the  past  history  of  the  question  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  amateur  in  foreign  politics.  “  We  can  w'ait  for  that,  and  see 
what  we  shall  see,”  said  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  :  what  would  happen  if  England 
were  to  make  a  new  proposal  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments? 
The  Chancellor’s  answer  implied  that  to  him  this  contingency  was 
entirely  new;  indeed,  that  it  was  so  remote  as  to  be  outside  the 
sphere  of  immediate  consideration.  The  reply,  however,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  amateurish;  it  showed  rather  that  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  master  the  opinion  of  his 
predecessor  as  expressed  in  the  Reichstag  in  December,  1908,  and  in 
the  Reichstag  Budget  Commission  last  March.  The  statements  then 
made  by  Prince  Bvilow  and  by  Herr  von  Schoen  w'ere  condemned  in 
England  as  a  distortion  of  the  truth;  they  were  really  a  subjective 
but  quite  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  words  afterwards  spoken  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  in  Vienna.  During  the  past  month,  in  his  first  speech  to 
the  Reichstag  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  new  Chancellor  has  emphasised 
this  official  interpretation  by  speaking  of  Anglo-German  relations 
without  even  hinting  at  the  existence  of  a  naval  agreement  problem. 
The  interpretation  is  that  nothing  worth  mentioning  has  taken 
place.  Willingness  to  limit  armaments  is  not  in  itself  even  raw 
material  for  negotiations;  the  aspiration  was  found  impracticable  at 
the  First  Hague  Conference,  and  abjured  even  by  Russia,  its 
originator,  at  the  Second.  “Der  Wunsch  allein  tut  es  nicht.”  To 
repeat  the  wish  to  one  government  a  year  after  forty  governments 
have  decreed  its  vanity  is  not  to  submit  a  new  proposal  for  discussion. 
This  fact,  as  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  hinted  at  Vienna,  would  not 
prevent  the  wish  being  considered  if  it  could  bo  put  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  proposal.  If  really  convinced  that  a  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  is  practicable,  the  British  Government  might  submit  to 
the  German  its  practicable  plan,  and  then,  in  the  Chancellor’s  words, 
“We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.”  The  reason  for  this  attitude  is 
that  Berlin  is  well  aw’are  that  when  the  vague  desire  to  limit  arma¬ 
ments  materialises  as  a  definite  proposal,  it  will  appear  so  utterly 
impossible  and  preposterous  that  Germany  will  be  justified  before  all 
the  world  in  rejecting  it  without  discussion.  In  the  meantime, 
reasons  Germany,  nothing  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  absm*d  for  the 
I  British  Government  to  pretend  that  anything  has.  As  Herr  von 
!,  >:>ehoen  explained  to  the  Reichstag  on  March  23rd:  — 
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The  English  Government  did  give  us  to  understand  generally  that  it  was 
prepared  for  a  German-English  understanding  as  to  the  dimensions  and  cost 
of  naval  programmes.  But  it  made  no  formal  proposals.  During  the  non- 
eonunittal  conversations  which  have  taken  place  on  this  question  between 
German  and  English  persons  in  authority,  no  English  proposition  was  formu¬ 
lated  which,  according  to  our  opinion,  could  serve  as  a  basis  of  negotiations. 

The  German  attitude  is  all  the  easier  to  understand  if  it  be-  remem¬ 
bered  that  Germany  already  knows,  unofficially,  but  none  the  less 
certainly,  the  nature  of  the  only  proposal  we  could  make.  What 
we  describe  so  alluringly  as  a  “naval  agreement,”  she  understands, 
moans  merely  the  crj’stallisation  into  permanency  of  the  present 
tbiid  relation  of  German  to  British  strength  at  sea.  To  all 
Englishmen  that  is  an  essential  condition,  and  if  there  were  anv 
doubt  in  Germany,  Sir  Edward  Grey  dispelled  it  in  his  speech '  of 
IMarch  29th,  in  which  he  answered  the  question:  “On  what  basis 
would  any  arrangement  have  to  be  proposed?  ”  with  the  words:  “Not 
on  the  basis  of  equality.  It  must  be  the  basis  of  a  superior  British 
navy.”  At  first  sight  this  proposal,  being  a  mere  recognition  of 
existing  facts,  might  seem  to  Germans  as  reasonable  as  it  seems  to 
Englishmen.  But  that  is  only  because  the  real  nature  of  the  naval 
rivalry  between  the  Empires  is  concealed  behind  a  veil  of  deceitful 
phrases,  the  chief  of  which  are  “the  defence  of  our  trade,"  “the 
defence  of  our  coasts,”  and  behind  the  nonsensical,  self-contrailictorv 
plea  that  naval  armaments  exist  only  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
German  Government  itself  makes  use  of  these  meaningless  phrases, 
which  for  ten  years  figured  in  every  speech  by  Prince  Bulow  on  the 
subject  of  the  fleet.  But  the  German  Government  know.s  quite  as 
well  as  the  British  Government  that  the  defence  of  commerce,  coasts, 
and  oversea  possessions  is  a  mere  incident  of  a  state  of  warfare,  and 
implies  the  possibility  of  war,  and  that  Anglo-German  naval  com¬ 
petition  is  wholly  based  upon  the  apprehension  that  war  may  break 
out  between  the  two  Powers.  Nobody  believes  in  official  pretences 
to  the  contrary;  and  Count  Ernst  Keventlow,  the  best-informed  and 
clearest-thinking  of  all  German  big-Navy  propagandists,  puts  the 
situation  in  its  true,  but  very  different,  light:  — 

The  statement  that  we  merely  wanted  peace,  he  writes,  and  that  Wf 
constructed  a  fleet  solely  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  with  England  under  all 
circumstances,  expresses  a  principle  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  as  decidedly 
incorrect.  I  find  myself  opposed  to  the  official  view  in  this  respect  when  1 
say  that  Germany,  under  all  circumstances,  must  create  a  coast-defence  fleet  and 
a  high-seas  fleet,  which  together  shall  be  capable  of  averting  an  English 
attack. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  “opposed  to  the  official  view,”  but  only  to 
the  officially-expressed  view,  and  Count  Reventlow  is  here  leasoumg, 
as  every  German  official  is  obliged  to  reason.  Cleared,  therefore,  of 
nebulous  phrases  about  the  purposes  for  which  fleets  are  built,  the 
condition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  “  It  must  be  on  the  basis  of  a  superior 
British  Navy,”  is  read  by  Germans,  “It  must  be  an  agreement  which 
will  enable  us  to  beat  you  easily,  or  to  terrorise  you  into  surrender 
(1)  'Times,  March  30th,  1909. 
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without  fighting,  should  any  quarrel  arise.”  This  is,  of  course,  not 
only  what  every  German  reads,  but  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
thinking,  if  he  was  concerned  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

It  results  from  this  that  an  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and 
Germany  is  not  only  not  excluded  by  a  naval  agreement,  but  is  the 
particular  contingency  for  which  the  agreement  is  made.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  only  those  Germans  who  do  not  grasp  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  an  agreement  call  for  one,  and  that  those  w’ho  do  grasp 
them,  even  when  they  belong  to  the  least  Chauvinist  class  in  the 
Empire,  reject  the  idea  with  ridicule.  Thus  during  the  Reichstag 
debate  of  December  5th,  1908,  the  National-Liberal  leader,  Herr 
Bassermann,  declared  that  “Germany  could  as  little  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  regarding  naval  construction  as  a  mari 
could  agree  with  a  boy  regarding  their  rate  of  growth.  Such  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  an  abdication  of  Germany’s  status  as  a  Great  Power, 
a  capitulation  to  Great  Britain.”  What  strengthens  the  objection 
is  the  fact  that  Germany  is  offered  no  consideration  for  what  she 
persists  in  regarding  as  a  great  concession.  The  relief  of  taxation 
may  be  left  out  of  account,  as  both  parties  profit  here,  and  the 
assurance  that  Germany  shall  suflier  no  unjust  attack  from  us  is 
already  the  basis  of  our  relations,  and  is  therefore  no  new  inducement. 
There  must  always  remain,  despite  the  most  honest  friendly  assur¬ 
ances,  the  possibility  of  war  arising  from  other  causes  than  naval 
competition,  from  future  conflicts  of  interests  at  present  unseen,  and 
even  from  quarrels,  like  the  recent  Balkan  quarrel,  in  which  neither 
England  nor  Gennany  is  primarily  interested.  The  possibility  of 
war  governs  the  whole  situation,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  wdiy  Germany  rejects  our  overtures,  and  prefers  to  take 
her  chance  under  the  competitive  conditions  wdiich  govern  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  other  States.  At  w’orst  she  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
if  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a  fleet  much  smaller  than  ours ;  at 
best,  whether  owing  to  increase  of  wealth,  to  the  readiness  of  her 
^  people  to  bear  heavy  taxes,  or  to  some  technical  invention  or  accident, 

[  she  may  some  day  get  ahead  of  us  in  the  naval  race.  That  being  so, 

\  nothing  but  certainty  of  peace  w’ould  induce  her  to  sign  any  under- 

i  taking;  and,  of  course,  if  peace  were  certain,  she  could  disarm 
altogether. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  faith  in  the  certainty  of  peace  is  by 
no  means  general  in  Germany  to-day.  The  absence  of  aggressive 
}  English  designs  is  here  of  no  importance,  because  the  dominant  factor 
is  what  Germany’s  rulers  and  the  mass  of  Germans  think,  and  there 

tis  no  doubt  that  the  latter  are  convinced  that  war  with  England  must 
come  some  day  as  the  result  of  the  present  rivalry  between  the  two 
Empires  in  every  sphere  of  power.  The  honesty  of  this  German 
belief  is  beyond  doubt.  Sir  Edward  Grey  admitted  it  in  his  speech 
ij  of  March  29th,  and  even  defined  as  one  cause  which  might  produce  a 
ij  conflict,  “an  attempt  on  our  part  to  isolate  Germany.  No  nation,” 
i  he  added,  “of  her  strength  and  in  her  position  would  stand  a  policy  of 
I  isolation  being  pursued  by  neighbouring  Powers.”  Sir  Edward  Grey 
I  m2 
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assumed  that  Germany  might  attempt  to  break  up  an  isolation  league 
by  herself  beginning  an  attack.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  assume 
this,  because  the  German  apprehension  is  that  the  isolation  plan  is 
being  perfected  as  preparation  for  an  attack  upon  her.  I  have  already 
referred  more  than  once  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  to  the  universal 
German  belief  that  England  has  organised  an  anti-German  league, 
which  she  is  at  present  strengthening  by  intriguing  for  the  seduction 
from  Germany  of  her  own  allies.  For  this  last  delusion  German 
suspiciousness  is  less  responsible  than  the  craze  of  ill-informed  writers 
on  the  English  Press  for  reading  apocalyptic  meanings  into  the  most 
trivial  programmatic  events.  Informed  by  English  pens  that 
Nicholas  II. ’s  visit  to  Eacconigi  means  that  “Italy  has  come  mto 
the  great  league  of  peace  ”  (that  is,  into  the  Triple  Entente),  Germans 
inevitably  revive  their  old  suspicions,  and  remember  the  legendary 
attempt  to  detach  Austria-Hungary  at  Ischl.  That  this  vast  isolation 
plan  w'ould  require  an  unity  of  will,  a  concentration  of  energy,  and  a 
continuity  of  scheming  which  the  much-abused  British  Foreign  Office 
has  never  displayed  is  no  bar  to  this  belief,  because  it  is  a  German 
conviction,  superficially  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the  Britisli 
dominions,  that  British  policy  has  for  centuries  past  been  super- 
naturally  forethoughtful,  consequent,  and  ruthless.  Every  day  vague 
aspirations  of  individual  Englishmen,  and  forgotten  projects  ffis- 
interred  from  old  magazines,  are  cemented  by  German  writers  into  a 
grandiose  fabric  of  statecraft,  and  shown  to  gaping  readers  as  proof 
of  England’s  wisdom.  The  most  serious  publicists  are  engaged  in  this 
work.  According  to  Dr.  Paul  Eohrbach,^  one  of  the  best-informeJ 
political  writers  on  the  Continent : — 

To-day  the  greatest  aim  of  English  policy,  as  guided  by  King  Edward  VII., 
is  the  establishment  of  connection  between  Egypt  and  India.  To  attain  that 
aim  England  requires  the  mastery  of  Arabia,  of  Southern  Persia,  of  the 
territory  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris — the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Bagdad. 
If  we  judge  aright,  his  tremendous  plan  to  organise  a  self-contained  British 
Empire,  stretching  from  the  Nile  and  East  Soudan,  and  from  Victoria  Nyanza 
over  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Southern  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India,  and 
together  with  South  Africa,  making  an  English  lake  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has 
been  the  guiding  idea  which  inspires  all  the  operations  of  British  policy  since 
the  South  African  War. 

Naturally,  British  intellects  fit  for  such  tremendous  issues  would 
not  shrink  before  the  mere  incidental  enterprise  of  foiling  Germany. 
Hence  Dr.  Rohrbach  tells  his  readers — not,  indeed,  as  a  piece  of  new, 
startling  information — but  as  an  admitted  historical  fact  of  which 
they  may  need  reminding,  that  :  “After  the  deal  with  France  and  the 
defeat  of  Russia  in  the  East-Asia  War,  we  see  the  King  of  England 
continuing  his  alliance  policy ;  and  the  more  we  consider  this  policy, 
the  more  clearly  we  see  that  it  has  the  object  of  hemming  in 
Germany.”  2  Less  objective  publicists  than  Dr.  Rohrbach,  daily 
leader-writers  and  big-navy  preachers  like  Count  Reventlow,  retail 
this  legend  each  in  his  own  spirit,  each  in  good  faith,  and  it  is  no 
man’s  interest  to  doubt  it.  The  logic  of  the  situation  compels 
(1)  Deutschland  under  den  W eltvoelkern,  p.  172.  (2)  Ibid,  p.  176. 
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them  to  belief.  Aware  of  their  mastery  of  the  Continent,  they 
are  aware,  too,  that  their  naval,  or  as  they  prefer  to  believe,  their 
commercial  activity,  has  caused  serious  apprehensions  in  England. 
They  know  that  it  has  been  the  fixed  policy  of  England  in  the  past, 
and  one  cause  of  her  success,  to  form  leagues  against  the  strongest 
Continental  Power.  They  know  that  such  a  league  has  a  hundred 
historic  precedents.  Is  not  such  a  league,  they  ask,  the  natural,  the 
inevitable,  resort  of  England,  imperilled  as  she  is  to-day?  As  this 
argument  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  history  and  upon  considerations 
of  sound  statesmanship  it  is  not  mere  sensational  pamphleteers,  but 
the  best  informed  and  most  thoughtful  students  to  whom  it  most 
appeals.  Denials  of  the  plan  have  no  effect.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
such  plans  to  be  denied.  IMoreover,  since  the  beginnings  of  the 
Entente  with  France,  British  policy  has  certainly  been  such  as  to 
give  Gennans  reasonable  excuse  for  their  belief ;  so  that,  according  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  admission  that  an  isolation  league  might  provoke 
Germany  to  war,  we  have  already  inciu’red  the  danger  of  w’ar  by 
spreading  the  league  legend,  without  gaining  any  of  the  compensating 
guarantees  which  a  real  league  would  yield. 

Isolation  in  Europe  is  not  the  most  serious  peril  which  Germans 
dread.  It  is  only  the  less  terrifying  of  two  spectres  which  are 
materialised  every  day  with  tremendous  effect  by  the  preachers  of  a 
big  navy.  Sometimes  in  connection  with  the  isolation  story,  some¬ 
times  independently,  the  story  spreads  of  the  imminence  of  a  “preven¬ 
tive  war,”  to  be  begun  by  England  on  some  trivial  pretext,  or  with  no 
pretext  at  all,  for  the  one  purpose  of  ending  the  peril  presented  by 
Germany’s  growing  fleet,  or  Germany’s  growing  commerce,  or  both. 
This,  like  the  isolation  story,  is  based  not  only  upon  occasional  irre¬ 
sponsible  threats  in  the  English  Press  but  upon  considerations  of  real 
policy.  A  preventive  war,  reason  Germans,  is  the  obvious,  even 
defensible,  resort  of  a  Power  which  doubts  its  ability  to  maintain  its 
challenged  supremacy  by  other  means.  Germans  do  not  always  see 
the  real  flaw  in  the  preventive  war  remedy — the  fact  that  England 
would  never  resolve  upon  an  unprovoked  attack  as  long  as  the  German 
Pleet  remained  safely  inferior,  whereas  once  the  German  Fleet  grew  to 
tlie  dimensions  of  an  immediate  menace,  the  certain  virtue  of  a 
preventive  war  would  have  passed  away.  They  refuse  to  admit,  also, 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  preventive  war  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
naval  competition.  They  reply  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  other  causes  of  conflict.  For  the  purposes  of  the  German  Navy 
League,  this  preventive  war  spectre  has  an  impressiveness  wdiich 
raises  it  above  all  other  propagandist  means,  and  during  the  past 
ypar  few  political  books  or  pamphlets  have  issued  from  the  Press  in 
which  its  likelihood  is  not  urged  in  perfect  good  faith.  I  leave  out  of 
account  the  more  frivolous*  writers  who  persistently  preach  an  anti- 
English  gospel.  But  even  authorities  like  Dr.  Eohrbach  believe  in  the 
danger.  Dr.  Eohrbach  imputes  to  England  no  design  in  itself  aggres¬ 
sive;  England,  he  admits,  will  be  content  if,  by  means  of  alliances, 
she  can  reap  the  fruits  of  war  without  fighting  for  them.  He  foresees. 
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nevertheless,  a  time  when  England  may  be  forced  into  a  preventive 
\\  ar :  — 

If  they  (the  British),  he  says,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  trade 
.  .  .  under  the  pressure  of  foreign,  and  particularly  of  German,  competition  is 
beginning  a  stage  of  decline  .  .  .  should  they  see  no  other  remedy,  they  will 
consider  our  destruction  by  war.'- 

Still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  peril  is  Count  Reventlow. 
While  preaching  the  need  of  a  strong  fleet  to  withstand  the  threat. 
Count  Reventlow  does  not  in  the  least  preach  enmity  to  England; 
like  most  reasonable  men  he  sees  that  Anglo-German  rivalry  is  a 
normal  historical  issue.  But  he  tells  the  German  public  that  the 
preventive  war  has  more  than  once  been  preached  in  England,  and 
that  the  world  in  general  is  convinced  that  it  will  come  :  — 

Characteristic  is  the  remark  of  the  Observer  that  we  must  either  make  war 
on  Germany  before  1912,  or  lay  upon  our  backs  unmeasured  burdens  for  the 
further  increase  of  the  fleet.  From  other  sides  it  is  complained  that  the 
chance  of  destroying  the  German  fleet  was  neglected  in  1904.* 

There  is  hardly  any  foreign  Press,  and  no  part  of  the  German  or  English 
Press,  which  is  not  in  the  main  convinced  of  the  inevitableness  within  a  short 
space  of  time  of  a  war  between  England  and  Germany.  The  theory  of 
Germany’s  invasion  plans  is  indeed  not  seriously  held ;  but  against  this,  in  the 
first  line,  stands  the  fact  of  commercial  rivalry  and  of  Germany's  success- 
crowned  aspiration  to  protect  her  trade  by  building  a  fleet.  It  is  entirely 
natural  that  England  should  not  wait  while  year  by  year  the  German  fleet 
grows  to  an  uncomfortable  strength.* 

I  call  attention  to  the  last  sentence  because  it  confirms  my  state¬ 
ment  that  Germans  dread  a  preventive  war  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  seems  the  natural  remedy  of  England  once  she  begins  to  doubt 
her  capacity  to  maintain  a  superior  fleet  by  the  old  means  of  superior 
resources.  The  implication  is  that  were  the  conditions  reversed 
Gei'many  would  herself  begin  a  preventive  war,  and  that  to-day  she 
thinks  us  great  fools  if  we  do  not  do  the  same.  Count  Reventlow 
even  holds  that  the  struggle  must  come  within  a  few  years.  In  the 
1910  edition  of  the  lUustrierter  Dctdscher  Flotten-Kalcndcr,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rear-Admiral  Plueddemann  to  nourish  patriotic  sentiment. 
Count  Reventlow  declares  that  the  last  barrier  to  British  aggression 
is  the  existence  of  the  present  administration.  The  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  concedes,  is  relatively  peaceful.  But  the  Unionists,  justify¬ 
ing  their  decision  with  the  cry :  “Germany  is  arming  against  us;  she 
is  about  to  attack  us  and  fall  upon  us,”  wdll  declare  war  as  soon  as 
they  return  to  power  and  have  had  time  to  complete  their 
preparations. 

The  political  party,  which  I  have  described  as  the  Opposition,  writes 
Count  Reventlow,  if  it  came  into  power  (and  that  may  easily  soon  happen), 
would  probably  first  set  about  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  fleet ;  seek  te 
gain  over  other  Powers  for  England  and  against  Germany;  at  a  particular 
moment  send  us  an  ultimatum,  and  on  its  being  rejected  probably  begin  an 
attack. 


(1)  Ibid.,  p.  179.  The  italics  are  Dr.  Rohrbach’s. 

(2)  Taetfliche  Rundschau,  March  24,  1909. 

(3)  Ibid.,  May  27. 
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Count  Reventlow,  unlike  some  Germans,  holds  that  the  war  would 
be  unwise,  because,  obvious  resorts  as  they  are,  such  undertakings 
are  justified  only  when  they  prove  cheap  and  easy.  Luckily  for 
Germanv,  he  says,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  that.  “  There  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  crushing  down  of  all  opposition,  and  of  England  imme¬ 
diately  becoming  master  of  our  naval  defences,”  he  says,  “because 
we  are  already  too  strong,  and  every  year  we  must  become  stronger.” 
f  Germany,  he  admits,  would  be  defeated.  But  only  with  difficulty 
i  This  last  consideration,  he  reasons,  will  not  keep  the  next  Unionist 
I  Government  from  embarking  on  war  in  response  to  popular  clamour, 

'  and  that  being  so  he  demands  with  good  reason  that  Germany  shall 
'  continue  to  increase  her  fleet,  so  that  even  if  she  still  remain  inferior 
^  and  sufler  defeat,  the  victory  gained  by  England  will  prove  her  ruin. 

A  hundred  recent  books  and  pamphlets  might  be  quoted  to  prove 
I  that  clear-headed  Germans  regard  a  conflict  with  England  as 
f  probable,  even  as  certain,  and  it  is  always  in  the  light  of  that 
1  contingency  that  they  discuss  the  proposal  to  limit  the  growth  of 
their  fleet.  The  proposal,  they  see,  is  without  precedent.  So  far, 
s  many  international  agreements  have  been  signed  (in  the  shape  of 
[  arbitration  treaties)  to  prevent  war,  but  no  agreement  has  ever  beeii 

i  signed  in  which,  while  war  is  admitted  as  a  possibility,  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruments  of  warfare  has  been  reduced.  This  was  the  nature 
I  of  the  disarmament  proposals  made  to  the  two  Hague  Conferences, 
j  and  on  both  occasions  the  proposals  remained  pious  expressions  of 
an  impracticable  wish.  The  extreme  peace-partisans  here  are  much 
more  logical  than  the  half-peace-half-war-party.  They  see  that  even 
I  partial  disarmament  is  impossible  while  war  remains,  and  that  once 
[  war  is  made  impossible,  disarmament  will  follow  of  itself.  “To  begin 
]  the  work  of  the  peace  movement  with  disarmament,”  writes  the 
f  peace-apostle  Fried,  “is  to  begin  the  house  with  the  roof  ...  to 
f  destroy  the  existing  defences  of  States  before  building  those  future 
defences  which  will  be  based  upon  international  legislation.”  This 
I  argument  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Germans,  and  is  raised  by  Baron 
I  von  Stengel  in  one  of  his  latest  publications.^  Starting  from  the 
\  premiss  that  war  with  England  is  possible,  Germans  regard  any 
I  agreement  which  would  lift  their  present  naval  weakness,  which  is 
r  the  result  of  mere  transitory  factors,  into  the  permanent  domain  of 
I  international  law  as  a  foolish  undertaking  to  come  and  be  killed  when 
i  it  please  their  enemies  best.  The  British  argument  that  the  agree- 
\  ment  would  merely  preserve  the  status  quo,  that  England  can  always 
^  outbuild  Germany,  as  Germans  have  themselves  repeatedly  admitted, 
p  does  not  affect  their  judgment  in  the  least.  Past  German  history 
[  shows  that  such  modest  admissions  have  no  binding  value,  because, 
even  if  sincere,  they  are  merely  a  statement  of  existing  facts  without 
h  any  necessary  relation  to  facts  as  they  will  shai^e  themselves  in  the 
I  future.  A  comparison  of  German  official  statements  at  once  estab- 
f  lishes  this  point.  On  Alarch  29th  last.  Prince  Biilow  said  in  the 
I  Reichstag:  “The  Federated  Governments,  in  building  the  German 

1  (1)  Weltstaat  und  F ricdensproblem,  1909. 
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Fleet,  do  not  think  of  entering  into  competition  with  British  naval 
power.”  On  November  14th,  1906,  he  said:  “We  have  no  idea  of 
building  a  fleet  as  strong  as  that  of  England.”  In  December,  1905, 
he  declared  that  “The  idea  that  we  have  the  plan  of  destroying 
England’s  command  of  the  sea  is  simply  ludicrous.”  At  first  sight 
statements  like  this,  made,  no  doubt,  in  good  faith,  seem  so  like 
binding  undertakings  for  the  future,  that  Germany  ought  to  have  no 
objection  to  embody  them  in  an  agreement  definitely  establishing  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  fleets.  But  if  we  go  back  a  few  years,  we 
see  that  these  statements  are  not  undertakings  at  all,  but  estimates 
of  immediate  naval  prospects,  restricted  as  they  are  for  the  moment 
by  financial  and  by  internal  political  conditions.  Seven  years  ago. 
Prince  Biilow,  replying  to  Herr  Bebel’s  complaint  that  naval  officers 
were  writing  articles  demanding  that  the  fleet  should  be  big  enough 
to  defeat  Great  Britain,  made  the  following  statement  of  Germany’s 
then  modest  naval  aspirations  : — 

That  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  fantastic  picture.  .  .  .  For  such  articles  as  Herr 
Rebel  has  quoted  no  person  in  authority  is  responsible,  and  no  intelligent  German 
takes  them  nu  sirieux.  How  essentially  fantastic  is  this  vision  you  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  even  after  the  completion  of  the  present  plans  our  fleet 
will  be  only  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  na'des  of  the  world. i 

Thus,  in  January,  1903,  Prince  Bulow’s  honest  opinion  was  that 
Germany  could,  at  most,  hope  to  be  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  navies  of 
the  world,  remaining  behind  not  only  England,  but  France,  Russia, 
and  presumably  the  United  States.  In  January,  1910,  we  see 
Germany  the  second  naval  Power  of  Europe.  Surely  this  is  proof 
that  no  statements  which  Germany  may  make  as  to  the  modesty 
of  her  future  aims  are  anything  more  than  an  expression  of  present 
facts  and  that  they  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  bind  her  in  the 
future  when  the  facts,  that  is,  the  political  conditions  of  Europe, 
Germany’s  trade,  and  the  tax-hearing  capacity  of  the  German  people, 
have  radically  changed.  If  the  Germany  which  seven  years  ago 
could  hope  at  most  to  become  fourth  or  fifth  naval  Power  has  to-day 
become  second  naval  Power  in  Europe,  it  is  unsafe  to  say  that  seven 
years  hence  Germany  may  not  make  a  bid  for  the  place  of  first 
naval  Power.  So  that  the  argument  that  a  naval  agreement 
perpetuating  Germany’s  present  naval  inferiority  would  only  recog¬ 
nise  existing  facts,  falls  utterly  to  the  ground.  To  a  growing  nation, 
indeed,  the  charm  of  existing  facts  is  that  they  resist  perpetuation. 
Germans,  therefore,  refuse  to  exalt  into  an  irrefragable  international 
law  what  they  regard  as  a  painful  temporary  limitation  from  which 
they  may  any  day  deliver  themselves.  They  have  tiad  to  fight  both  to 
gain  and  to  maintain  their  position  in  Europe,  and  they  do  not  see 
why,  by  surrendering  their  own  hopes  for  the  future,  they  should  help 
England  out  of  her  difficulties,  if  difficulties  there  are.  The  English 
call  for  an  agreement  they  regard  as  a  desire  to  shirk  the  real  trial 
of  strength,  and  to  substitute  a  flimsy  paper  defence  for  the  bulwark 

(1)  Fiirst  BUlows  Beclen,  Vol.  I.,  p.  409. 
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which  England  ought  to  have  in  the  readiness  of  her  people  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  country’s  power. 

So  far  from  the  overtures  from  England  having  the  effect  expected, 
indications  point  the  other  way.  The  ardour  with  which  we  pursue 
the  mirage  of  an  agreement  putting  an  unreal  stop  to  real  rivalry 
makes  Germans  doubt  our  boasted  ability  to  hold  our  own.  The  two 
competing  states,  they  argue  rightly,  are  in  the  position  of  two 
men  about  to  run  a  race.  “As  in  any  case,  I  am  certain  to  beat 
you,”  says  the  showier  competitor,  “what  is  the  use  of  our  running 
ourselves  out  of  breath.  Let  us  consider  you  beaten  by  a  yard.”  In 
everyday  affairs  such  a  proposal  would  indicate  distrust  in  oneself, 
and  that  is  exactly  its  effect  upon  Germans  who — though  we  tell  them 
they  are  certain  to  be  beaten — have  not  once  asked  us  to  stop  beating 
them,  but  bear  their  burdens  with  exemplary  patience.  English 
party  disputes  reinforce  their  impression.  They  see  that  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  Government  declaring  its  unshakeable  resolution  to 
maintain  the  two-Power  standard,  the  Opposition  declares  that  the 
two-Power  standard  is  already  dead,  and  that  even  the  one-Power 
standard  may  soon  follow  it  to  the  grave.  Even  serious  authorities 
outside  the  party  domain,  like  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  admit  that 
“Germany  can  build  fleets  as  fast  as  we  can.”  ^  The  result  is  that 
Count  Reventlow  is  able  to  point  to  the  English  Flottenpanik  as 
proof  of  the  success  of  his  movement,  and  as  stimulus  to  further 
effort.  The  same  effect  is  produced  upon  German  minds  by  another 
feature  of  the  English  internal  situation.  No  day  passes  without 
Germans  learning  from  English  pens  that  England  is  declining ;  that 
her  industries  and  commerce  are  in  the  way  of  death ;  that  she  has 
ceased  to  produce  wealth ;  and  that  her  people  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
physical  and  moral  decay.  During  the  past  month  two  books  appeared 
in  this  city  containing  most  edifying — for  Germans  most  encourag¬ 
ing — collections  of  opinions  of  distinguished  Englishmen  to  this  effect. 
True,  the  effect  is  weakened  by  certain  amusing  delusions  of  all  these 
distinguished  Englishmen,  who  proclaim  that  the  German  march  to 
wealth  and  glory  progresses  with  machine-like  precision,  that  German 
industry  stands  above  the  fluctuations  inherent  in  all  human  enter¬ 
prises,  that  there  is  no  German  unemployment  problem,  and  so  on. 
But  even  allowing  for  exaggeration,  the  average  German,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  English  assumption  of  decadence  is  a 
pure  party  thesis,  cannot  but  put  some  faith  in  the  tale  of  universal 
decay.  He  needs  no  such  stimulus  to  further  effort.  German 
political  writers  already  discount  the  time  when  their  Empire  will 
have  twice  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  when  it  may 
have  twice  the  wealth.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  France  and  the 
growing  anarchy  in  Russia,  they  argue,  the  future  may  see  no  need 
for  a  further  great  increase  of  the  German  Army;  and  of  their 
increased  resources  Germans,  therefore,  are  likely  to  have  a  large 
surplus  free.  This  wealth,  as  Defoe  expounded  two  hundred  years 
ago,  means  power.  In  a  land  struggle,  where  the  dominant  factor 
(1)  Britain  at  Bay. 
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is  still  resoul’ces  of  population,  the  aphorism  is  not  always  true,  i 
But  in  naval  competition  wealth  is  the  main  determining  factor,  and 
even  without  the  encouragement  of  British  pessimism,  Germans  may 
reasonably  expect,  a  decade  or  two  hence,  to  be  able  to  spend  very 
great  sums  upon  their  fleet  without  feeling  any  heavier  burden  than 
they  feel  to-day.  It  is  natural  then  that  they  should  regard  the 
request  to  surrender  this  probable  advantage,  getting  nothing  in 
return,  as  a  piece  of  British  presumptioir,  and  as  certain  proof  that  i 
England  already  doubts  her  capacity  to  continue  the  race. 

Apart  from  such  arguments  springing  from  the  particular  relations 
of  England  and  Germany,  Germans  raise  many  other  difficulties, 
wffiich  Prince  Biilow,  during  the  Pieichstag  debate  of  December  10th, 
1908,  referred  to  as  technical  difticulties,  though  they  really  arise 
from  the  self-contradictory  nature  of  all  such  disarmament  proposals 
as  admit  the  possibility  of  war  :  — 

Alone  the  technical  difficulties  seem  to  be  great,  even  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  the  number  or  of  the  displacement  of  battleships.  There  are  other 
sides  to  the  building  of  ships  which  are  not  so  easily  calculable;  and  if  any 
agreement  is  to  be  real  these  could  not  be  left  out  of  account.  And  then  the 
standard  of  measurement?  Where  is  the  criterion?  Even  if  it  be  possible  to 
reckon  the  sum  of  present  intei’ests  on  the  world-seas,  how  are  justifiable  aspira¬ 
tions  to  be  distinguished  from  unjustifiable?  how  is  the  increase  of  commercial 
interests  and  commercial  aspirations  to  be  measured  in  advance?  how,  also, 
are  the  technical  inventions,  of  which  Deputy  Count  Kanitz  spoke  a  few  days 
ago,  to  be  reckoned  ?  l 

German  authorities  are  generally  agreed  that  no  limitation  agree¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  material  of  naval  warfare  would  last  for  a 
month.  There  is  no  scientific  and  lasting  definition  of  a  battleship. 
Had  an  agreement  based  upon  the  battleship  standard  been  signed  in 
1900,  Germany  would  certainly  have  denounced  the  first  Briti.^:! 
Dreadnought  as  a  breach  of  its  spirit.  Compared  with  the  complica¬ 
tions  involved  in  any  such  agreement,  the  standard  of  money  seems 
easy,  and  the  suggestion  is  obvious  that  German  and  British  expen¬ 
diture  should  remaiir  as  they  are  to-day,  or  should  increase  only  in 
the  same  ratio.  But  even  if  Germany  entered  into  what  would  seem 
to  us  such  a  comforting  agreement,  and  delivered  us  from  the  national 
duty  of  paying  for  our  gx-eatness,  we  should  probably  be  the  first  to 
tear  the  agreement  up.  It  would  give  us  no  real  assurance  of  safety. 
Germany,  we  might  discover,  was  getting  better  value  for  her  money, 
or  had  adopted  before  ourselves  some  dangei'ous  invention,  or  had 
formed  a  political  combination  which  was  not  in  our  mind  when  the 
monetary  standard  was  fixed.  Accidents  might  destroy  our  best 
ships;  Dreadnoughts  upon  which  we  had  spent  all  our  limited  naval 
appropriations  might  prove  failures.  The  unsubstantial  fiction  which 
we  imagined  guaranteed  our  supremacy  would  then  prove  our 
undoing,  and  we  should  be  lucky  if  we  were  allowed  to  denounce  the 
restrictive  agreement,  and  save  ourselves  before  it  was  too  late  by 
a  return  to  free  competition.  One  result  would  be  the  need  for  a 
system  of  espionage.  Each  pai’ty  would  reproach  the  other  with 
(1)  Fiirst  Bulowa  Rcden,  Vol.  III.,  p.  163. 
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breaches  of  faith.  Englishmen  would  claim  that  monies  spent  on 
such  purposes  as  widening  the  Kiel  Canal  for  Dreadnoughts  came 
within  the  agreement.  Germany,  with  equally  good  reason,  would 
claim  that  gifts  of  battleships  from  British  Colonies,  and,  indeed,  all 
Colonial  navies,  must  be  included  in  the  account.  We  should  get  to 
the  stage  predicted  by  Bismarck  when  he  discussed  the  proposal  to 
reduce  land  armaments  in  1801:  “What  would  happen  if  it  were 
discovered  that  a  State  was  maintaining  more  soldiers  than  were 
allowed  it  by  agreement  ?  Make  war  at  once  upon  the  offender?  But 
that  w'ould  mean  the  waging  of  war  in  order  to  prevent  war.”  Finally, 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities  from  any  one  of  a  hundred  possible  causes 
would  dissolve  all  obligations,  and  Germarty  might  at  a  stroke  destroy 
our  superiority  margin  by  buying  warships,  or  by  expropriating  the 
ships  she  was  building  for  foreign  Powers. 

An  agreement  with  Germany,  of  course,  means  the  abandonment  of 
the  two-Power  standard,  and  of  all  other  standards  measured  upon 
possible  anti-British  combinations.  Having  bound  down  Germany  to 
safe  inferiority,  and  reduced  our  own  expenditure,  our  fleet  would  at 
dice  begin  to  fall  away  from  its  safe  relation  of  strength  to  the  fleets 
of  other  Powers;  and  without  breaking  our  word  to  Germany  we 
should  be  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  first  other  Power 
which  adopted  a  big  building  programme.  Of  course  we  should  break 
our  agreement.  Similarly,  if  Germany,  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of 
security  from  attack  by  us,  reduced  her  expenditure,  she  would  have 
aright  to  demand  from  us  security  against  the  competition  of  Franco 
or  of  any  other  Power  which  increased  its  fleet  beyond  the  norm  of 
inferiority  established  for  herself.  Thus  a  naval  limitations  accord 
between  England  and  Gennany  alone  would  present  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  an  agreement  by  which  France  and  Germany  agreed  not  to 
increase  their  armies,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  other  military 
Powers  remained  free  to  double  theirs.  If  this  reasoning  is  true,  an 
agreement  is  impossible  between  two  Powers  only,  and  the  first 
condition  is  that  it  should  embrace  all  the  Powers.  But  this  proposal 
broke  down  signally  at  both  the  Hague  Conferences.  It  was  never 
seriously  discussed,  because  clear-headed  men  understood  that  war  is 
nothing  but  a  test  of  national  strength,  military,  moral,  and  financial, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  circumscribe  it  with  paper  restrictions 
which  deprive  it  of  this  essential  character. 

Germans  refuse  to  admit  that  the  alternative  course  suggested  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  last  March  is  any  more  feasible.  “To  exchange 
information  through  naval  attaches,  or  in  whatever  way  may  satisfy 
the  two  Admiralties, was  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  suggestion.  To 
Berlin  this  suggestion  merely  means — what  Sir  Edward  Grey,  of 
course,  did  mean — an  alternative  way  of  keeping  the  British  Navy 
in  its  present  position  of  superiority.  According  to  our  own  protest 
we  build  only  in  order  to  keep  a  safe  margin  against  Germany,  while 
Germany  has  repeatedly  denied  that  she  builds  with  regard  to  us. 
The  exchange  of  information,  therefore,  means  to  Germans  that  they 
(1)  Times,  March  30th. 
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— getting  no  return — will  give  such  information  as  will  enable  us 
to  beat  them  at  sea,  and  save  us  at  once  from  the  pain  of  spending 
too  much  money,  and  from  the  risk  of  spending  too  little.  It  ig 
useless  to  explain  to  Germans  that  they  will  save  money  by  some 
such  agreement.  They  reply  that  if  they  desire  to  save  money  they 
can  reduce  their  expenditure  without  any  agreement,  in  the  certainty 
that  we,  according  to  our  assurances,  will  reduce  ours.  Another 
serious  difficulty  is  that  Germany’s  naval  programmes  are  enacted 
as  laws,  and  cannot  be  changed  from  day  to  day  as  can  England’s, 
It  is  impracticable  to  communicate  a  fresh  Novelle  to  England  until 
it  is  settled  whether  it  will  pass  through  the  Reichstag,  and  once 
that  doubt  is  decided  it  is  no  longer  news.  It  is,  indeed,  an  amusing 
paradox  in  a  proposal  by  its  nature  paradoxical,  that  whereas 
exchange  of  information  would  by  no  means  exclude  competition, 
friction,  and  even  war,  it  would  place  the  two  rival  naval  Powers 
in  the  position  of  allies  as  opposed  to  all  other  naval  Powers.  The 
exchange  in  advance  of  information  about  armaments  is  one  of  the 
essential  provisions  of  a  state  of  alliance,  and  is  therefore  m  flat 
opposition  to  the  condition  of  rivalry  which  really  exists  between 
England  and  Germany.  However,  it  is  useless  to  labour  these  points. 
The  whole  proposal,  whether  to  limit  Germany’s  shipbuilding,  or 
merely  to  obtain  from  her  information  which  it  is  essential  to  her 
should  be  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  is  a  logical  absurdity 
because  it  assumes  at  once  that  there  is  deadly  and  dangerous  com¬ 
petition  between  England  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  no  competition,  but  only  a  mutual  desire  to  render  invaluable 
services. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  is  based  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  Germans  admit  that  the  strength  of  their 
fleet  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his 
speech  of  March  29th,  expressed  this  purely  British  point  of  view 
when  he  said  that :  — 

.  .  .  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  importance  of  the  German  navy 
to  Germany  and  the  importance  of  our  navy  to  us.  .  .  .  No  superiority  of  the 
British  navy  over  the  German  navy  would  ever  put  us  in  a  position  to  affjct 
the  independence  or  integrity  of  Germany,  because  our  army  is  not  maintained 
on  a  scale  which,  unaided,  could  do  anything  on  German  territory.  .  .  .  They 
should  bear  in  mind  that  for  us  the  navy  is  what  the  army  is  to  them.  .  .  . 

That  this  statement  correctly  represents  a  former  German,  as  well 
as  an  unchanging  British  view,  is  beyond  doubt.  That  the  Army  is 
Germany’s  main  defence  was  long  a  favourite  political  foraiula,  and 
it  is  likely  that  no  German  would  directly  challenge  it  to-day.  But 
like  every  political  formula  its  validity  dwindles  with  changing  political 
conditions,  and  it  ceased  long  ago  to  exert  the  old  magic.  It  is  hard 
to  describe  in  words  the  change  which  has  fallen  of  late  upon  the 
national  mood  in  all  questions  of  defence ;  to  find  a  parallel  it  is 
necessary  to  imagine  England’s  attitude  towards  the  navy  if  suddenly 
all  the  rival  navies  of  the  world  were  to  sink  to  the  sea-bottoin,  and 
no  attempt  be  made  to  rebuild  them.  Their  own  defence  by  land  has 
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ceased  to  be  the  main  anxiety  of  the  German  people.  Imperceptibly, 
unconsciously,  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  Continental  State.  No 
longer  threatened  by  dwindling  France,  convinced  that  the  anarchy 
in  Russia  is  now  past  remedy,  they  have  come  to  forget  the 
immemorial  Continental  issue,  and,  assured  of  safety  on  land,  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  only  quarter  whence,  as  they  imagine,  a  menace 
comes  to  their  safety.  The  Vosges  and  the  Vistula  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Anglo-German  issue  is  the  only  issue  left.  The  question 
which  absorbs  all  England  is  the  question  which  absorbs  all  Germany. 

Of  the  political  books  and  political  pamphlets  which  come  from  the 
Press  daily,  nine  out  of  ten  deal  with  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  with  it  alone.  The  assumption  that  Germany 
regards  her  fleet  as  England  regards  her  Army  is  therefore  not 
correct,  and  as  the  delusion  that  Germany  will  bind  herself  to  remain 
inferior  at  sea  is  mainly  based  upon  this  assumption,  it  had  better 
he  abandoned  at  once.  There  is  no  German  who  would  not  reject 
any  proposal  arising  from  this  assumption ;  and  those  political  parties 
which — on  purely  domestic  grounds — call  for  financial  economy  w’ould 
resent  it  most  of  all. 

Germany,  it  should  be  remembered,  contains  no  influential  class 
which  is  at  once  opposed  to  the  Navy  and  friendly  to  England. 
Prussia’s  Conservatives  may  dislike,  and  are  at  least  indifferent  to, 
the  Fleet,  but  their  feelings  towards  England  are  not  such  as  would 
make  them  approve  of  an  agreement  which  they  would  regard  as 
solely  in  England’s  interests.  The  great  Liberal-industrial  class  is 
;  certainly  friendly  to  England ;  but  on  historical  grounds  it  always 
has  been  in  favour  of  naval  expansion.  If  the  retrograde  elements  of 
Prussian  society  still  sneer  at  the  fleet  as  a  mean  surrender  to  com¬ 
mercialism,  to  their  opponents  the  fleet  is  only  all  the  more  a  symbol 
of  liberation  and  unity.  The  Emperor  and  the  Federal  Governments 
have  always  exploited  this  sentimental  vein,  and  ten  years  ago  Prince 
Billow  exploited  it  with  more  than  usual  effect  when  he  reminded 
the  Reichstag  that  the  fleet  and  German  unity  were  of  the  same 
age;  that  “in  essentials  the  Reichstag  and  the  Navy  are  brother 
and  sister.”  Apart  from  these  idealistic  motives  the  material 
interests  bound  up  in  the  Navy  are  such  as  to  make  any  absolute 
decrease  of  expenditure  impossible,  and  to  make  even  a  reduction 
in  the  recent  rate  of  increase  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  strong 
vested  interests  of  owners  and  shareholders  in  private  yards  must 
be  placated  with  orders.  To  half  of  Germany’s  population  the 
Navy  is  a  special  Providence  w’hich  secures  the  more  equitable 
expenditure  of  the  national  revenue.  Like  all  other  European 
States,  Germany  will  always  arm  up  to  the  financial  flash-point,  and 
were  she  to  reduce  her  fleet  to-day,  the  released  resources  would  be 
spent  upon  already  excessive  land  armaments,  that  is,  they  would 
I  flow  into  the  pockets  of  those  Prussian  reactionaries  for  whom  the 
Army  is  a  special  reserve.  The  Navy  diverts  employment,  patronage 
and  profit  to  the  opposing  industrials  and  Liberals,  and  these — best- 
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affected  of  all  Germans  to  England — are  therefore  by  no  means  readv 
to  prove  their  affection  by  cutting  the  Navy  down.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  Conservatives,  naturally  a  Chauvinist  race,  will  be 
bitten  by  naval  enthusiasm.  Already  many  of  the  best  judges  of 
German  political  tendencies  deny  that  there  is  any  party  really 
indifferent  to  the  fleet. 

The  construction  of  the  German  fleet,  says  Dr.  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  i; 
not  the  work  of  one  man.  It  was  indeed  the  merit  of  the  Emperor  William  II, 
to  have  spread  the  idea  among  the  German  people.  But  to-day  the  fleet  is 
being  built  by  the  nation,  not  by  the  Kaiser.  The  German  Navy  League  counts 
over  a  million  members,  recruited  from  the  Right  parties  as  well  as  from  the 
Left.  Among  the  Right  the  fleet  idea  takes  root,  despite  the  inimical  ideJ 
of  a  self-contained,  limited  European  agrarian  state.  Among  the  Left  has  died 
out  Manchester  ism,  which  proposed  to  solve  the  struggle  of  the  nations  by 
means  of  the  price-list  alone.  .  .  .  If  in  England  Manchesterism  is  out  of  date, 
in  Germany  its  remains  are  already  fossils.* 

To  Germans,  therefore.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  estimate  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  British  and  German  fleets  is  a  purely  subjective 
estimate,  an  expression  of  a  British  wish,  not  of  a  reasoned  British 
judgment.  Of  course  no  German  denies  that  to  England  the  fleet 
is  a  vital  condition  of  safety.  But  no  German  admits  that  England 
could  not  be  “in  a  position  to  affect  the  independence  or  integrity  of 
Germany.”  The  reply  is  that  already  Germany’s  colonies  are  at 
England’s  mercy,  and  that  with  certain  Continental  combinations, 
already  being  hatched  in  the  shape  of  isolation  plans,  the  driving  of 
Germany  from  the  sea  might  be  the  deciding  factor  in  destroying 
her  integrity  as  a  European  State.  For  that  reason,  while  many 
Germans  plead  for  friendship  with  England,  no  responsible  German 
has  ever  proposed  the  purchase  of  this  friendship  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  inevitable  future  increase  of  Germany’s  power  at  sea. 

We  find,  instead,  proposals  of  quite  another  character,  not  one  of 
which  removes  the  real  cause  of  Anglo-German  friction.  A  few 
w-eeks  ago  the  Conservative  Kreuzzeitung,  premising  that  a  written 
limitation  of  fleets  is  impossible,  laid  down  what  is  amusingly 
called  “the  only  practicable  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  of 
suspicion  and  distrust.”  “Germany  and  England,”  says  fhe 
Kreuzzeitung,  “must  mutually  pledge  themselves  that  neither  of 
them  sees  danger  in  the  development  of  the  economic  forces  of  the 
other,  and  that  they  have  no  intention  whatever  of  appropriating 
any  portion  of  one  another’s  territory.” 

The  Conservative  party,  it  is  added,  might  thereupon  “advocates 
reasonable  limitation  of  the  outlay  on  our  Navy.”  This  suggestion, 
having  appeared  in  the  Kreuzzeitung,  I  am  told  “means  something. 
A  moment’s  consideration  shows  that  it  means  nothing.  Pledges  of 
good-will  and  disinterestedness  would  introduce  no  new  factor  mto 
the  situation ;  such  pledges  have  already  been  exchanged  by  leading 
British  and  German  statesmen.  They  are  the  assumption  upon 
which  all  international  relations  rest,  but  so  far  from  excluding 
jealousy  and  dread,  in  the  presence  of  a  real  conflict  of  interests  are 

(1)  Deutschland  und  England,  Berlin — Schoeneberg,  1903,  p.  41. 
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always  regarded  as  hypocritical  cloaks.  A  proposal  similar  in 
principle  was  lately  made  in  Der  Tag  ^hy  a  writer  who  likewise  began 
by  declaring  that  “a  limitation  by  treaty  of  the  respective  ship¬ 
building,  or  of  expenditure,  even  if  restricted  to  battleships,  is  an 
Utopia,”  and  went  on  to  declai’e  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  might 
be  revived.  “Things  are  more  propitious,”  he  argued,  “than  they 
were  eight  or  ten  years  ago  for  an  (English)  approximation  to  the 
Triple  Alliance.”  Here  we  fall  upon  the  fact  that  England  has  just 
“approximated  ”  to  the  rival  combination,  as  the  result  of  that  very 
competition  in  armaments  which  the  German  writer  admits  cannot 
be  definitely  ended.  All  such  suggestions  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
naval  competition  is  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  the  friction ;  that 
between  England  and  Germany  exist  no  concrete  disputes,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  which  would  allow  either  Power  to  disarm ;  that  therefore  no 
“approximations  ”  or  protestations  of  peacefulness  can  have  any 
effect.  The  two  Empires  ai’e  plainly  in  a  state  of  competition,  in 
which  the  main  deciding  factor  is  money,  and  should  Germany  over¬ 
take  England  in  the  race  for  wealth  she  will  inevitably  also  win  in 
the  race  for  sea-pow-er.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  British  statements 
that  “we  are  determined  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard,”  that 
“we  are  determined  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  sea,”  and  that 
Germany  may  as  well  give  up  the  race,  have  no  effect  upon  German 
opinion.  Germans  understand  that  as  long  as  such  heroic  resolu¬ 
tions  are  sustained  by  facts  they  need  no  embodiment  in  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  and  that  if  ever,  owing  to  increasing  German 
wealth,  or  to  some  other  cause,  they  cease  to  be  sustained  by  facts,  an 
agreement  means  that  Germany  wdll  have  raised  the  siege  of  a  fortress 
which  England  is  plainly  unable  to  defend.  The  German  newspapers 
have  lately  been  quoting  the  judgment  of  President  Murray  Butler 
of  the  United  States,  that  “  the  greatest  present  hindrance  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments  ...  is  the  obstinacy  with  which  England  insists 
upon  the  so-called  two-Power  standard.  As  long  as  the  British 
Empire  embraces  the  globe,  as  long  as  its  ships  and  wares  enter  every 
harbour,  so  long  will  the  British  Fleet,  by  general  admission,  be 
mightier  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation. ”2  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  instance  of  mis-statement  than  this.  Germany 
has  never  implied  that  she  considers  the  two-Power  standard  exces¬ 
sive;  she  knows  that  a  two-Power  standard  could  in  no  case  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  an  agreement  binding  herself  and  England  alone ;  and  she 
would  object  equally  to  a  one-and-a-half-Pow'er  standard,  or  even  to 
an  equality  standard,  because  once  she  got  so  far  she  might  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  get  further.  The  statement  about  the  “general 
admission  ”  is  equally  absurd.  The  only  general  admission  is  that 
England  is  at  present  able  to  build  a  fleet  “  mightier  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  ” ;  but  that  this  accidental  fact — for  rival 
Powers  so  unpleasant — is  an  enduring  law  of  the  universe  will  no 

(1)  Sept€niber  23rd,  1909. 

(2)  Quoted  from  the  German  translation. 
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more  be  admitted  by  a  reasoning  German  than  it  would  be  claimed 
by  a  reasoning  Englishman.  Both  would  see  that  British 
supremacy  at  sea  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  such  unreal  preten¬ 
tions,  but  only  by  the  means  which  established  it ;  firstly,  by  a 
preponderance  of  national  wealth;  should  that  fail,  then  by  readiness 
of  England  to  bear  heavier  taxes  than  other  States;  lastly,  should  the 
margin  of  national  security  nevertheless  decrease,  by  the  obvious 
“preventive  war,”  w’hich  is  in  every  German’s  mind. 

“The  One  remains,  the  many  fade  and  pass,” 

does  not  apply  in  international  rivalry,  and  England  has  no  right 
to  expect  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  which  have  been  faced  by  all  other 
world-States.  Changes  in  the  relation  of  wealth,  population,  and 
intelligence  tend  without  ceasing  to  destroy  the  always-sensitive 
equilibrium  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  political 
gyroscope  which  will  automatically  restore  the  balance  once  it  is 
upset  by  national  growth  or  decay. 

Reasonable  Germans  see  that  the  very  nature  of  their  relation  to 
England  is  competition.  Competition  does  not  entail  enmity,  and 
imputations  of  treachery  and  aggressive  designs  only  serve  to  veil  the 
real  nature  of  the  struggle.  The  newspaper  war  is  nevertheless  not 
the  cause  of  the  friction,  but  only  one  of  the  effects.  “  Anglo-German 
differences,”  says  a  German, ^  “are  based  not  so  much  on  malignant 
calumnies  as  on  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  two  States  are  not  only 
the  mightiest  factors  in  Europe,  but  also  on  the  sea.”  The  competi¬ 
tion  seems  bound  to  continue.  Financial  and  party  considerations 
may  prevent  Germany  from  embarking  upon  a  supplementary  naval 
law ;  present  indications  point  strongly  to  that.  But  the  lull  will  be 
temporary  like  its  cause,  and  when  domestic  conditions  favour  an 
increase  of  the  fleet  the  increase  will  be  made.  If  this  statement  of 
the  case,  based  upon  considerable  inquiry  among  Germans,  is  true, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  attain  the  British  aim  of  keeping  Germany 
inferior  at  sea,  and  that  is  to  outbuild  her.  Protestations  of  our 
unshakeable  determination  will  have  no  effect;  polite  requests  to  her 
to  admit  our  superior  building  capacity  will  be  laughed  at  as  a 
transparent  veil  for  our  lack  of  self-confidence.  She  will  class  such 
overtures  with  certain  other  items  of  make-believe  foreign  policy 
which  have  been  so  much  in  evidence  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  make-believe  that  war  can  be  waged  on  limited  liability  principles 
is,  after  all,  no  more  naif  than  the  sister  make-believe  that  France 
for  our  sake  is  ready  to  receive  another  German  army  in  Paris,  and 
that  Russia  for  our  sake  is  willing  to  rush  into  a  new  Revolution. 
The  whole  scheme  to  obtain  international  guarantee  of  British 
supremacy  is  but  a  new  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  a  pretence  and  a  denial 
of  plain  political  facts;  a  “wiggery,”  as  Carlyle  called  the  life- 
achievement  of  the  Kaiser  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  therefore  an 
enterprise  to  be  ridiculed  by  all  reasoning  men. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 

(1)  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  the  October  number  of  the  Deutsche  Iteview. 
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By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS. 

“The  parson  hisself  has  been  at  my  poor  missis  to-day.  Some¬ 
body’s  been  chattering  to  him,  seems  so.” 

Jim  spoke  sorrowfully  and  turned  his  face  away  to  seaward.  With 
his  huge  mottled  hands  gripping  the  oars  as  if  they  had  grown  there, 
but  hardly  a  movement  of  his  long  lean  body,  the  rowing  muscles  of 
which  tightened  and  slackened  visibly  beneath  his  jersey,  he  con¬ 
tinued  paddling  along;  for  had  the  boat  stopped  way  the  pollack 
i  lines  that  we  were  trailing  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  our 
rubber  worm-baits  would  have  hooked  themselves  into  the  oar-weed 
on  the  dark  rocks  below.  In  the  growing  dusk,  the  red  cliffs  about 
^  half  a  mile  to  the  inside  of  us  changed  shade  by  shade  to  black, 
i  Smoothed  in  outline  by  the  twilight,  all  their  jaggedness  gone,  they 
I  appeared  to  be  gradually  sinking  into  the  sea.  We  could  hear  the 
I  lazy  surf  swishing  among  the  boulders  alongshore ;  and  from  time  to 
time  gulls  flew  off  their  nests,  screeching  wildly,  towered  into  the 
E  setting  sunlight  above,  then  glided  in  narrowing  circles  back  to  their 
I  cliff  ledges.  The  spaciousness  of  the  wide  dim  sea  swallowed  up 
i  every  noise.  Sound  did  but  intensify  the  silence ;  and  in  that 
I  silence,  Jim’s  serious  voice — the  measured  repressed  voice  of  a  man 

Iwho  has  an  interior  pain,  whether  physical  or  mental,  and  is  afraid 
to  disturb  it  by  breathing  deeply — seemed  to  spread  out  from  him 
and  to  be  filling  all  the  vast  empty  air  with  indefinable  trouble. 

I  had  asked  him,  “How  is  your  wife?”  and  he  had  replied 
unawares:  “My  wife  or  my  missis,  which  d’you  mean?” 

I  The  Mrs.  Gillard,  I  said,  whom  I  had  so  often  seen  sewing  in  the 
doorway  of  his  cottage.  She  could  neither  walk  much  nor  stand 
i  1,  for  long,  that  I  knew;  and  her  patient  contented  face,  with  its 
1  ||  expression  of  timidity  when  she  looked  up  to  pass  the  time  of  day, 
f  3  iiad  always  struck  me. 

1.  I  “Why,  sir,”  Jim  explained  with  an  intimate  bitter  laugh.  “That 
s  "  ain’t  my  wife.  I  wish  her  was.  That’s  my  missis.” 

!e  ^  “What  on  earth  d’you  mean?” 

id  “Well.  ...” 

n.  P  At  that  point  he  had  made  the  remark  about  the  clergyman.  After 
sh  I  rowing  awhile  with  his  head  turned  away,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
ial  I  as  a  child  might — curiously  deep-set  eyes  he  has,  sleepy  yet  sleep- 
fe-  I  less — and  said : 

an  )  “Well,  you;  you’m  sure  to  hear  something  sooner  or  later.  ’Tis 
a  mazed  turn-out,  and  if  I  don’t  tell  you  how  it  came  to  be  what 
.  h8,  you’ll  be  thinking  there’s  a  lot  of  hann  in  me,  which  there  isn’t. 

I 
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They  always  says,  ‘  There  ain’t  no  harm  in  Jim  Gillard.’  I’ve  heard 
’em  myself;  though,  mind  you,  I’ve  done  harm  in  my  time  when 
I’ve  been  roused  to  it,  and  I’ve  been  roused  to  it  sure  enough. 
You  knows  me;  you’ve  been  to  sea  with  me  all  times  and 
weathers.  .  .  . 

“  ’Tw'as  like  this :  when  my  brother,  Harry,  and  me  lived  ’long 
with  Father  in  the  cottage  where  Harry  lives  now,  opposite  mine, 
we  was  after  two  maidens,  both  of  ’em  then  as  nice  girls  as  could 
be,  and  one  of  ’em  a  clipper  to  look  at.  That  was  Mary,  my  girl, 
and  she  was  nice  with  it  too,  not  like  some  o’  they  smart  girls. 
The  other  one,  Emily — Harry’s  maid — she  wasn’t  so  much  to  look 
at;  her  had  bad  teeth,  so  that  her  whistled  sometimes  in  speaking; 
but  she  was  a  masterpiece  at  cooking,  and  gentry  would  come 
begging  of  her  to  go  up  to  their  houses  and  cook  for  ’em  when  they 
had  something  special  on.  Both  the  maidens  had  a  habit  of  coming 
down  to  Father’s  house  evening  times,  and  Emily,  her’d  cook  up 
something  for  supper,  saying  she  didn’t  see  wdiy  we  shouldn’t  have 
supper  parties  so  w^ell  as  the  likes  o’  gentry.  Not  that  Father’d 
ever  eat  her  dishes.  He’d  prefer  what  he’d  been  used  to,  and  I 
should  the  same  now;  but,  you  see,  we  was  courting  then  and  every¬ 
thing  was  what  we  thought  ’twas.  Those  days.  Father  used  to  have 
a  couple  of  big,  old-fashioned  armchairs,  more  like  settles  they  was, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  There  we’d  sit,  Mary  in  the  chair 
'long  with  me,  and  Emily  on  Harry’s  lap,  and  we’d  sing  songs  and 
be  so  jolly  as  you  like.  Harry,  he  used  to  make  jokes  and  play 
round,  specially  when  he’d  had  a  pint  or  so  of  cyder  or  a  drop  ol 
summut  short  (only  he  didn’t  drink  that  in  front  of  Father),  and 
lie’d  say  things  about  when  he  should  be  married  to  Emily,  what 
he’d  do,  till  we’d  split  our  sides  with  laughing,  and  Father’d  chuckle 
and  cough,  and  let  his  pipe  drop  out  of  his  mouth  and  smash  on 
the  stones,  and  then  wish  we  was  all  o'  us  married  out  the  way. 
Half-past  nine,  Father’d  say  ’tw-as  time  for  everybody,  what  wasn't 
to  sea,  to  be  abed.  (Harry  and  me  was  w’orking  lobster-pots  at  the 
time  and  didn’t  go  to  sea  by  night.)  We’d  turn  outdoors.  Harry 
and  Emily,  they’d  go  into  one  dark  lew'  corner  of  the  lane,  and  me 
and  I\Iary  into  t’other;  and  there  w'e’d  stand,  very  close  together, 
till  ’twas  time  for  the  maidens  to  be  getting  home — aye !  and  more 
than  time  very  often.  Kiss-kiss  Lane  they  calls  it  to  this  day,  and 
’twas  only  our  goings-on,  I  reckon,  what  give’d  it  that  name.” 

Jim’s  face  softened  and  brightened  at  the  recollection.  He  rowed 
faster — too  fast  for  pollack. 

“You  ain’t  got  a  maid  yet,  have  ’ee?  ’’  he  went  on.  “You’ll  know 
what  I’m  talking  about  some  day,  unless  you  acts  like  gentry  and 
don’t  closen  to  ’em  afore  you  marries.  Come  to  it,  though,  my 
brother  Han-y  didn’t  marry  Emily  and  IMary  didn’t  marry  me.  She 
married  Harry.” 

“She  didn’t  throw'  you  up  for  Harry,  did  she?”  I  asked,  com¬ 
paring  the  two  brothers :  Harry  w'ho  still  bears  himself  like  a  drilled 
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man,  somewhat  gone  to  pieces,  whereas  Jim  has  always  been  fit; 
and,  though  his  powerful  shoulders  make  him,  like  most  fisheraien, 
appear  to  stoop,  he  has  the  sea’s  strength,  an  entirely  natural  vigour, 
plain  all  over  him. 

‘•She  didn’t  throw  me  up,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  yet  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  she  did.  A  lady  what  come  down  from  London,  thinking 
she’d  look  nice  in  a  drawing-room,  I  suppose,  handing  cups  round, 
took  her  away  there.  She’d  have  looked  better  ’long  with  me. 

1  was  a  smart  young  chap  then;  didn’t  wear  none  of  these  patches 
and  polished  my  boots  every  morning,  whether  I’d  been  to  sea  or 
not.  I  tried  to  persuade  Mary  from  it,  but  ’twas  high  wages  offered 
her  and  a  nice  enough  lady,  and  Mary  didn’t  want  to  get  married 
till  she  had  something  saved  up  for  to  make  her  home  all  shipshape 
like.  We  quarrelled  over  it,  I  don’t  deny.  ‘  Mary,’  I  tells  her, 
‘if  you  goes  up  there  you’m  so  good  as  losted  to  me.’ 

‘“Jim,’  her  says,  ‘if  I  can’t  bring  nothing  to  thee,  I  wouldn’t 
find  thee.’ 

“Her’s  told  me  since  that  ’twas  her  pride  in  me  made  her  say 
it,  but  I  didn’t  take  it  that  way  then.  I  wouldn’t  wish  her  ‘  Good¬ 
bye,’  and  they  told  me  afterwards  that  her  cried  bitter  when  her 
didn’t  see  me  first  starting  off  and  couldn’t  find  me  up  to  station 
neither. 

‘‘About  that  time  Harry  took  and  joined  the  Navy,  saying  there 
wasn’t  no  prospect  for  a  man  hereabout;  and  them  two  quarrelled 
worse ’n  us  did.  ‘  I  bain’t  going  to  share  my  man  with  no  Queen,’ 
her  said.  ‘The  Queen  can  hae  ’en  and  keep  ’en.’  Her  made  a 
proper  scene,  seeing  of  ’en  off,  called  him  all  the  names  in  creation, 
and  had  to  be  brought  back  in  a  cab.  And  when  Harry  came  home 
on  leave  in  his  uniform — that’s  what  makes  it  up  wi’  most  maidens 
—her  told  him  he  could  go  back  to  his  Queen  or  go  to  hell,  didn’t 
matter  which  to  her;  and  he  did  go — to  both,  poor  fellow! 

‘‘So  Emily  and  me  was  left  at  home  together.  I  don’t  say  her 
set  her  cap  at  me,  though  they  did  tell  of  it  and  to  my  face. 
Father  was  getting  very  shaky — he’d  a-worked  hard  in  his  time,  the 
01’  Man  had.  Emily  used  to  come  dowm  to  our  house  and  cook 
en  up  tasty  slops  and  suchlike.  He  had  to  eat  they  ’cause  he 
couldn’t  stomach  no  other.  Then  we’d  sit  together  watching  him 
off  to  sleep  on  account  of  his  wandering  in  his  mind  and  thinking 
the  boat  was  runned  ashore  or  nets  w  as  losted  or  ’twas  time  to 
take  a  reef  in  the  sail.  He’d  seen  some  turn-outs  to  sea,  the  01’ 
Man  had.  Then,  when  we  w'as  sitting  there  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  outside  Father’s  window  .  .  .  Lord!  what  is  it  to  slip  your 
arm  round  a  maiden’s  waist?  ’Tis  only  natural  when  you’m  up  for 
it.  We  was  young  things,  in  the  pride  of  our  blood.  And  Father, 
he  was  fond  of  her  too,  and  said  he’d  like  one  of  his  sons  to  be 
married  afore  he  packed  up.  We  fixed  it  together,  me  forgetting 
Mary  and  her  forgetting  Harry — for  which  we  all  had  to  do  our 
punishment  afterwards,  I  reckon.  Young  people  ain't  got  long 
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memories,  and  all  the  same  they  have ;  only  it  sinks  down  under  so 
that  they  forgets  for  a  time,  and  then,  one  day,  summut  or  other 
turns  up  and  it  all  comes  back  to  ’em,  splashing  on  the  top  like 
a  school  of  mackerel. 

“Proper  fine  wedding  ’twas,  and  when  we  was  come  home  and 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  cottage  I’d  took,  opposite  Father’s,  and 
lighted  up,  I  thought  to  myself  there  never  wasn’t  nothing  like 
getting  married;  for  all  Father’s  brother,  what  had  come  down  in 
his  boat  to  the  wedding  from  up  along,  had  been  saying  as  we  were 
putting  to  sea  wi’  too  much  sail  up,  and  talked  about  new  boats 
leaking.  Always  did  croak.  Uncle  Henry  Gillard. 

“Mind  you,  I  don’t  say  ’twas  altogether  Emily’s  fault.  Soon 
after  we  was  married,  I  losted  all  my  lobster-pots  in  the  same  gale 
what  washed  down  Outer  Gull  Eock,  and  I  had  to  go  mate  to 
another  man  mackerel  and  herring  drifting.  Emily,  then,  was  that 
lonely  and  anxious  when  I  was  to  sea  by  night.  .  .  .  And  Father, 
he  wasn’t  satisfied  with  me  being  in  another  house,  and  he  got 
somebody  to  write  and  tell  Harry  that  if  he’d  come  home  again 
Father’d  buy  ’en  out  of  the  Service,  which  isn’t  often  a  good  thing 
for  a  chap  once  he’s  there.  Us  didn’t  know  the  01’  Man  had  the 
money;  but  he  had,  seems  so,  put  away  upstairs.  Mostly  you’ll 
find  the  Navy  is  either  the  making  or  the  ruin  of  a  young  man;  and 
’twas  the  ruin  of  Harry.  If  he’d  stayed  at  home  and  married  Emily 
hisself  ...  I  could  have  waited  for  Mary.  He  was  one  of  them 
jolly  happy-go-lucky  sort  o’  fellows  what  goes  on  the  spree,  and 
breaks  their  leave  if  they’m  minded  to,  and  answers  back  their 
officers  for  the  sake  of  talking,  not  meaning  any  harm.  Conse¬ 
quence  was — though  there  wasn’t  a  smarter  man  in  his  ship.  I’ve 
heard  say — he  was  always  in  trouble  if  he  wasn’t  right  in  chokey, 
and  he  got  disrated,  and  that  took  the  heart  out  o’  'en  for  getting 
on  in  the  Service.  He  was  glad  to  come  out. 

“  Soon  afterwards  Mary  come  home  from  London  so  pale  as  if 
her’d  been  wished  [bewitched],  and  they  two  reg’lar  flew  to  each 
other,  Harry  telling  everybody  :  ‘  Exchange  ain’t  no  robbery.  Blast 

thic  -  Jim!  ’  For  he  wasn’t  pleased,  and  he  didn’t  want  her, 

not  in  his  heart.  The  night  they  was  married,  Mary  took  ’en  home 
drunk  to  Father’s  house  where  they  was  to  live;  which  wasn’t 
nothing  strange,  for  if  you  can’t  have  a  bust  when  you’m  married, 
when  can  ’ee?  But  with  them  ’twas  a  foresight  of  what  was  to 
come. 

“All  the  while,  things  had  been  going  wrong  ’long  with  us  over 
the  way,  and  as  I’ve  a-told  ’ee,  ’twasn’t  altogether  Emily’s  fault. 
Two  herring  seasons  and  the  mackerel  between  ’em  was  all  a  total 
failure,  and  we  was  on  our  hoppers.  That  took  the  heart  out  of 
Emily :  her’d  always  worked  among  plenty  in  gentry’s  houses.  1 
carried  her  in  all  the  money  I  could  pick  up,  which  wasn’t  much, 
and  with  the  weariness  of  it  her  let  things  go  all  to  pieces.  Her’d 
scarcely  do  her  w'ashing,  and  her  didn’t  trouble  to  cook;  sent  out 
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for  something  when  her  could.  ‘  Why,  Emily,’  I’d  say,  ‘  what’s 
become  of  the  money  I’ve  a-brought  thee  in?  ’ 

‘“Gone  tow'ards  the  rent,’  her’d  say,  and  I  didn’t  know  no 
other  then. 

“‘But,’  I  says,  thinking  to  give  her  some  encouragement,  ‘I 
thought  you  was  cook  enough  to  do  ort  wi’  nort.’ 

Cook !  ’  her  slats  back  at  me.  ‘  Cook!  Do  ’ee  think  I  married 
you  for  to  be 'a  cook  ?  I  married  you  for  to  get  away  out  o’  it.  ’ 

“I  didn’t  say  no  more.  But  I  found  where  what  I  did  bring  in 
was  going  to.  Her  was  drinking  of  it.  Her  used  to  go  round  to 
the  pub  a  dozen  times  of  an  evening,  when  I  was  out  to  sea,  after 
three-pen ’orth  of  heart’s-ease,  her’d  call  it.  And  her  didn’t  have 
no  child  neither.  .  .  . 

“Aye!  I  tell  thee — you  there — ’tis  a  terrible  thing  to  get  home 
from  sea  in  the  night  or  the  chill  of  the  morning,  w'hen  you  an’t 
catched  nort,  wet  through,  perished  with  cold,  and  tired  out  with 
Hauling  in  the  nets;  and  to  find  your  house  all  up  and  down;  no 
fire,  and  nothing  to  eat,  let  alone  ready,  and  no  dry  clothes  to  put 
on;  nothing  at  all  to  a  man’s  comfort;  and  your  wife  snoring,  red 
in  the  face  or  else  so  pale  as  death,  flinged  on  the  bed  if  her’s  got 
so  far.  Tires  a  man  out.  Tires  him  out,  it  do,  body  and  soul.  I 
wasn’t  fit  for  to  go  to  sea,  and  they  know’d  it,  too,  all  along  the 
beach.  I’d  go  to  sleep  standing.  I  couldn’t  see  to  mend  the  nets, 
which  was  my  job.  The  meshes  o’  ’em  mazed  me. 

“For  all  that,  I  didn’t  hit  her,  nor  knock  her  about,  not  then. 
Pity  I  hadn’t,  p’raps.  I  turned  religious  for  a  time,  thinking  to 
bring  her  into  better  ways ;  but  when  I  mentioned  anything  religious 
to  her,  her’d  curse  me  till  her  was  out  of  breath,  and  her’d  say : 
‘Where  is  thic  God  o’  thine?  Where  is  He?  You’ve  a-found  ’En, 
hast?  Bain’t  He  God  enough  for  to  find  me  wi’out  help  from  the 
likes  o’  you?  Has  He  put  fish  into  thy  fleet  o’  nets?  Five 
dozen,  seven  dozen,  half  a  hundred !  Thee  hasn’t  catched  a  thousand 
to  once  all  this  year.  You  don’t  go  where  they  be  to  is  my  belief; 
’fraid  of  having  to  row  in  if  the  wind  drops ;  lazy  1  Thy  God ! 
He’ve  a-laid  a  curse  on  ’ee  an’  you’m  a-creeping  up  to  ’En.  Why 
dostn’t  bring  ’En  along  instead  o’  chattering  ’bout  ’En?  He  won’t 
I  come.  Thee’t  under  a  curse,  thee  a’t  1  ’ 

“Her  wouldn’t  have  spoken  like  that  if  her  hadn’t  been  half  seas 
over. 

“  ’Twas  no  good,  not  religion ;  I  teas  like  under  a  curse ;  and  I  tries 
buying  in  the  bread  and  things  myself,  without  giving  her  the 
money  to  spend.  One  night  when  we  was  driven  in  early  from  sea 
by  dirty  weather,  afore  us  could  shoot  out  nets,  I  buys  two  loaves, 
1  not  having  had  a  mouthful  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  takes  ’em 
I  in  house  and  lays  ’em  on  the  table.  There  wasn’t  no  lamp,  only 
i  a  candle-end.  Her  hadn’t  got  the  oil  I  gave  her  money  for. 

I  "At  sight  of  they  loaves  her  flared  up.  ‘Do  ’ee  think  you’m 
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going  to  trick  me  by  laying  out  your  money  yourself,’  her  screamed. 
*  Take  your  loaves.  Take  ’em !  Eat  ’em  outside !  ’ 

“And  with  the  same,  her  takes  ’em  up  and  chucks  ’em  at  the 
window. 

“Thinking  to  save  the  window,  I  catches  hold  of  her. 

“‘  Murder,  murder,  murder!  ’  her  screeches.  ‘  Murder!  Murder!’ 
like  a  poll-parrot. 

“  ‘  Shut  up  !  ’  I  says.  ‘  Shut  thee  maw  !  ’  And  when  I  feels  her 
struggling  under  me.  ...” 

Jim  had  taken  in  his  oars,  regardless  of  the  pollack  lines.  “  When 
1  feels  her  struggling  under  my  hands,”  he  went  on,  gripping  at 
the  air,  “surnmut  rose  up  in  me  and  I  could  have  killed  her  there 
where  us  scrawled.  I  swore.  I  cursed.  I  hit.  I  bit  my  tongue, 
I  did;  and  then,  suddently,  something  came  into  me — fear  of 
myself,  ’twas  like — and  I  flings  her  to  t’other  end  of  the  kitchen; 
when  who  should  walk  in  but  Father,  that  hadn’t  been  off  his  bed 
for  months.  All  of  a  shake,  he  was,  and  not  dressed  neither. 

“  ‘  You  so  well  as  they !  ’  he  said.  ‘  ’Tis  bad  enough  over  our 
way.  They  think  I  don’t  know  it,  but  I  do.  And  you’m  worse. 
You — you — you — you — you  .  .  .’he  bubbled,  and  then  goes  off  into 
a  mumble,  twists  up,  and  falls.  ’Twas  a  stroke !  I  took  ’en  back 
and  put  ’en  to  bed,  and  he  never  rose  therefrom  till  he  was  carried 
out  on  his  last  cruise. 

“Emily,  her  was  like  a  beat  dog,  that  night,  showing  the  whites 
of  her  eyes.  Her’d  always  looked  up  to  Father,  her  had,  through 
it  all.  I  told  her  her’d  so  good  as  killed  the  01’  Man,  thinking 
’twould  prove  a  warning  to  her.  And  it  did  frighten  her — frightened 
her  further  into  it.  Her  didn’t  care  for  nothing  no  longer.  Her 
said  her  didn’t. 

“After  the  01’  Man  was  put  dowm  under,  things  got  worse  over 
opposite.  Harry ’d  got  work  up  on  land — twenty-two  shillings  a 
w'eek,  which  is  enough  for  a  man  like  he  wi’  no  chil’ern,  and  Mary, 
too,  knowing  how  to  lay  it  out  to  advantage.  But  he’d  took  to 
going  out  all  evenings,  and  by’m-bye  they  told  him  at  the  pubs  they 
didn’t  want  him  there,  because  direc’ly  he’d  got  a  drop  in  him— 
didn’t  take  much — he’d  start  fighting,  and  he’d  come  home  like  it. 
Bit  of  a  sunstroke  ’twas,  while  he  w’as  in  the  Navy,  is  my  belief. 

“Our  two  cottages  was  ’xactly  opposite,  like  they  be  now,  and 
Mary,  as  her’ve  told  me  since,  used  to  leave  the  blind  up  when  her 
was  there  alone  so  that  I  could  see  in  and  be  company,  like,  for 
her.  But  when  Harry  did  come  home  like  it,  her’d  know  what 
was  coming,  and  her’d  try  to  get  to  the  w'indow  for  to  draw  the 
blind  down,  him  trying  to  prevent  her.  I’ve  a-heard  ’en  hit  her 
after  ’tw’as  dowm — softy  thumps — you  know  the  sound.  ‘  Let  ’em 
all  see  what  sort  of  wife  you  be  to  a  man,’  he’d  say.  ‘  Let  Jim 
there  see.  Staring  wi’  your  gert  saucer-eyes  an’  saying  nort,  blast 
you!  ’  And  then,  as  1  say,  he’d  hit.  What  could  I  do?  They 
was  man  and  wife;  and  Mary,  her  never  complained  nor  cried  out. 
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1  was  never  free  from  wondering  what  was  going  on  beliind  thic 
dirty  yellow  blind;  I’d  hear  what  wasn’t  to  be  heard,  like  a  man  do 
when  his  ears  be  on  the  stretch. 

“One  night  her  did  cry  out — a  little  sort  of  scream,  squeezed 
out  o’  her,  like.  All  the  life  o’  me  seemed  to  stop.  Froze  me 
towards  Emily  rnore’u  towards  Harry — turned  me  right  against  her 
—'cause  I  knowed  ’twas  her  started  things  going  wrong.  I’d  be 
took  all  of  a  shiver  if  her  even  touched  me,  accidental  like.  Distance 
gives  enchantment,  they  do  say,  but  when  I  was  away  from  her — 
even  to  sea,  where  you  thinks  kindly  of  them  you’ve  left  behind,  if 
ever  you  do — when  I  was  aw'ay  from  her  I  hated  her  more  than 
when  I  was  by.  And  that’s  the  turning-point,  I  reckon,  between 
love  and  hate,  come  you’m  like  that.  Not  that  1  didn’t  pity  her, 
too,  when  I  see’d  what  her  was  sinked  to. 

“Her  began  selling  the  furniture  till  going  into  my  house  was 
like  going  to  sea  in  a  boat  what’s  rotted  on  the  beach  and  all  its 
gear  been  stolen.  If  her  didn’t  get  money  that  way,  her  laid 
abed,  and  didn’t  trouble  even  to  get  food  for  herself,  let  ’lone  me. 
There  her’d  stay  until  the  evening,  and  if  I  tried  to  get  her  out  of 
it  .  .  .  Lord  !  you  should  have  see’d.  ’Twasn’t  what  her  said  :  ’twas 
how  her  looked,  l^dng  there,  poking  her  head  out  o’  the  sheets. 

“At  last,  being  mazed  with  it  all,  I  did  the  wicked  thing  I  did  do. 
Just  afore  Christmas,  us  had  a  good  catch  of  herrings  w'hich  fetched 
a  good  price.  Out  of  that  money,  I  bought  a  dozen  bottles  of 
brandy,  and  I  took  ’em  in  house  to  her,  saying :  ‘  Here’s  a  Christmas 
present  for  ’ee,  Emily.  I  thought  I’d  get  ’ee  something  as  maybe 
you’d  enjoy.’ 

“P’raps  ’twas  my  tone  of  voice;  p’raps  ’twas  casting  out  that 
slur  about  enjoying  of  it.  I  didn’t  ought  to  have  said  it,  not  if  I 
wanted  to  carry  the  job  through  proper;  I  ought  to  have  said  they 
was  for  my  medicine,  or  I  was  to  keep  ’em  for  somebody.  Then 
her’d  have  tackled  ’em  right  enough.  As  ’twas: 

'“What  is  it?’  her  asked. 

'Tis  brandy,’  says  I,  ‘  for  a  Christmas  present  for  ’ee.’ 

"  ‘  What  be  you  giving  me  a  present  for  ?  ’ 

‘“To  please  ’ee,  ’cause  ’tis  Christmas.’ 

You  lie!  You  lie!  ’  her  said  quite  quiet,  and  as  might  be  out 
of  breath.  ‘  Y’ou’ve  a-tried  to  murder  me,  and  now  you  think  to 
make  me  kill  myself,  or  else  to  have  me  put  away.  That’s  it. 
D’you  think  I  can’t  see  your  move?  ’ 

“And  then  her  began  to  carry  on  and  screech.  Her  took  up  the 
bottles  in  her  hand  and  one  by  one  her  bashed  ’em  on  the  floor. 
The  tenth  or  ’leventh,  I  can’t  be  sure  which,  hit  the  candle  over, 
what  was  standing  in  a  patch  of  grease  on  the  comer  of  the  table. 
And  time  I  lighted  a  match,  there  her  w'as — there  her  was  scrawling 
on  the  floor,  wi’  her  feet  sticking  out  of  her  skirts,  licking  of  it  up. 
The  smell  o’  it  fetched  her.  I  didn’t  try  to  stop  her.  I  w'as  like 
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paralysed.  That  night  I  carried  her  up  to  her  bed.  I  was  gentle  with 
her,  awful  gentle.  .  .  . 

“  Howsbe-ever,  it  all  come’d  to  a  head  suddenly  and  very  Boon. 
After  he  was  turned  out  of  the  pubs — policeman  gave  ’en  the  tip 
not  to  force  his  way  in — Harry  used  to  have  his  whack  sitting  at 
home.  He  wouldn’t  go  to  the  jug  and  bottle  counter  hisself;  his 
pride  wouldn’t  let  ’en  to.  Mary  wouldn’t  go  neither,  and  do  what 
he  would  he  couldn’t  force  her.  So  he  used  to  get  Emily  to  fetch 
it  for  him,  and  then  they’d  sit  together  drinking  of  it — Mary  looking 
on  and  them  casting  out  slurs  at  her. 

“  One  night  I  was  watching  across  from  my  house,  like  I  used  to, 
and  I  see’d  Emily  go  in  house  with  a  quart  in  one  of  Father’s  old 
jugs  what  was  worth  some  money,  a  gen’leman  said  once.  Then  1 
see’d  Mary  try  to  take  it  from  her.  ’Twas  upset  and  broke.  Father’s 
jug.  A  scuffle  there  was.  I  heard  j\Iary  cry  out — hurted — and  I 
couldn’t  see  her  standing  up  no  more. 

“With  that,  I  rushes  across,  bursts  open  the  door;  and  there  was 
Mary  laying  across  the  floor  in  a  faint,  them  jeering  at  her.  Right 
in  front  of  ’em — seeing  me,  they’d  stumbled  together  into  one  of 
Father’s  big  armchairs — right  in  front  of  ’em,  I  kneeled  down  in  a 
terror  and  took  Mary  up  into  my  arms.  And  I  kissed  her  again, 
after  all  those  years. 

“But  I  misdoubt  they  saw  that.  ’Twasn’t  their  first  quart,  and 
they  was  dazed.  ’Twas  sometime  I  must  have  been  reviving  her, 
and  time  I  had,  they  was  failed  asleep,  gone  stupid  like. 

“‘  Come  with  me  into  my  house,  Mary,’  I  says.  ‘  ’Tisn’t  fit  for 
’ee  here  if  they  wakes  up.  Come  ’long  with  me,’  not  intending  to 
do  more  than  look  after  her  for  the  time. 

“With  the  same,  I  takes  her  into  my  house  and  ’cause  ’twasn’t 
fit  for  to  take  nobody  into,  I  half  carries  her  up  into  my  room,  what 
I  used  to  look  after  myself  and  lock  up  when  I  went  out.  ’Twas  the 
only  fitty  room  in  the  house.  I  laid  her  on  my  bed — her  ankle  was 
hurted,  though  disease  didn’t  set  in  till  afterwards — and  her  burst 
out  sobbing  more  than  ever  her’d  cried  with  Harry.  Her  sobbed 
and  sobbed,  and  I  did  try  to  comfort  her. 

“And  it  all  come’d  on  me  clear  while  I  was  sitting  there  a-stroking 
her  hand,  like  so,  and  her  was  sobbing  herself  out.  ’Twasn’t  the 
drink;  that  only  followed;  and,  mind  you,  I’ve  see’d  far  worse  misery 
than  ours,  only  not  so  showy,  wi’out  any  drink  at  all.  The  misery 
ain’t  in  w’hat  shows.  The  fault  was  further  back  than  that.  ’Twas 
me  and  Harry  having  our  wrong  maidens.  That’s  where  the  fault 
was.  Aye!  I  see’d  it  plain.  .  .  . 

“‘  Mary,’  I  says,  without  reckoning  on  consequences,  nor  how  us 
w’ould  manage,  nor  what  should  happen.  ‘  Mary,’  I  says,  ‘  will  ’ee 
stay  ’long  with  me?  ’ 

Jim!  '  her  cries.  ‘Jimmy,  boy!  ’  And  her  dinged  to  me; 
dinged  to  me,  her  did;  buried  her  face  in  my  jersey.  .  .  . 

“Oh,  I  tell  you,  ’twas  so  natural  like,  her  coming  to  me— so 
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natural  as  that  a  breeze  should  come  and  ruffle  the  water.  We’d 
a-courted,  you  see,  and  kept  company  years  before.  ’Twas  only 
like  a  going  back,  like  coming  home  from  sea.  ’Twas  only  joining 
the  two  ends  of  a  parted  hawser. 

“I  wasn’t  ashamed  of  Mary  coming  with  me,  no  more  than  you 
might  be  for  falling  asleep  or  waking  up.  Don’t  ’ee  think  that. 
Why  for  should  I  be?  But  next  morning  I’d  got  to  face  Emily 
and  my  brother  Harry,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  whether  to 
lie  to  ’em  or  not.  Only  walking  across  the  lane,  I  thought  of  a 
hundred  things  as  might  happen,  and  just  what  I  didn’t  dare  think 
of  did  happen.  For  there  they  was,  still  asleep  in  father’s  armchair 
with  their  arms  about  each  other  and  their  faces  bent  down  touching. 
Emily  stirred  first. 

He’s  come  for  to  murder  me,’  her  screams.  ‘  He’ve  a-tried  to 
do  it,  and  now  he  will.  Harry  I  Harry !  Keep  me  from  ’en !  ’ 
her  cries. 

Be  ’ee  coming  out  o’  this?  ’  I  asks,  more  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something  than  ort  else. 

‘“Harry,  Harry!  ’  her  goes  on  crying,  shrinking  back.  Her  was 
genuine  afraid,  if  ever  I’ve  see’d  her. 

What  about  Mary?  ’  I  asks. 

Thee’s  took  her  away  and  thee  ca’st  keep  her,  Jim,’  my  brother 
Harry  says.  ‘  I  don’t  want  her  staring  at  me  no  more  wi’  her  eyes. 

1  won’t  hae  her.  This  here’s  my  girl.  Always  was.  Thee  hasn’t 
made  much  o’  her,  thee  hasn’t.  .  .  .’ 

“Which  was  true  enough. 

\  “Appears  they’d  come  to  some  agreement  together  in  the  night. 

[  We  didn’t;  not  Harry  and  me;  us  simply  followed  on.  When  I  got 
£  back  in  house,  Alary  was  getting  me  a  bit  of  breakfast  as  if  her’d 
f  always  been  there,  only  ’twouldn’t  have  been  like  ’twas  if  her 
I  had.  So  us  went  on  as  we  was;  and  that’s  how  ’tis  my  missis  isn’t 
5  my  wife.  Her’s  my  brother  Harry’s  wife.  And  his  missis  is  my 
^  wife  that  was.” 

'  “What  are  they  doing ?  ”  I  inquired.  “  Do  they  get  on  all  right  ?  ” 

I  “They  rubs  along,”  Jim  replied.  ‘‘They’m  better  than  they  was. 
You’ll  generally  find,  when  drunkards  comes  together,  either  they 
urges  each  other  on,  or  else  they  holds  each  other  back,  knowing 
the  ways  of  it.  They  wouldn’t  change.  They  said  so  the  night  my 
r  Mary  went  across  when  they  all  thought  Emily  was  dying  with  her 
f  first.  That’s  when  they  made  it  up. 

i  “Aye!  ’tis  a  nice  little  home  I  got  now,  and  when  I  gets  in  from 
sea  there’s  dry  sticks  by  the  fire,  and  tea  in  the  pot,  and  cups  put 

(ready  on  the  table;  and  Mary,  her  always  wakes  up  for  to  ask  me 
what  we’ve  a-catched.  Oftentimes  out  to  sea  I  says,  ‘  Let’s  haul 
the  nets  aboard  and  get  in  out  o’  it,’  when  before  I  should  have 
5  asked  my  mate,  if  he’d  a-proposed  it,  whether  we  was  fishing  or  on 
a  pleasure  trip.  Hours  I’ve  a-kept  ’en  out  there  ’cause  I  wouldn’t 
I  go  home;  and  now  ’tis  all  the  t’other  way  about. 
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“Lord  bless  ’ee!  we’m  so  bappy  together  as  the  day  is  long, 
’cepting  when  anybody  troubles  my  missis  with  chatter,  which  they 
don’t  often  do  now,  for  they  sees  that  the  proof  o’  the  pudding’s 
in  the  eating. 

“That  clergyman,  to-day,  he  come  down  and  spinned  up  a  yam, 
saying  he  w'ouldn’t  have  us  to  Communion,  which  didn’t  trouble 
my  missis,  ’cause  her  don’t  concern  herself  with  it,  and  her  told 
’en  so.  Then  he  said  as  W'e  was  living  in  sin,  and  how  us  should 
be  lost  everlastingly  if  us  didn’t  repent  and  separate.  Repent.  .  .  . 
Aye!  when  the  time  comes.  We’m  none  o’  us  perfect,  and  most 
o’  us  be  drove.  But  separate.  ...  Us  won’t  do  it,  and  I’ll  tell 
’en  so  if  I  sees  ’en.  That  would  be  sin  to  take  and  go  back  as  we 
was. 

“Better  to  reel  up  they  pollack  lines.  Baits  be  losted,  I  ’spect.” 

It  W’as  dark,  but  for  the  greenish  after-glow  in  the  northern  sky. 
Jim  took  up  the  oars ;  laid  them  down  again ;  leaned  forward  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm.  “It  has  turned  out  for  the  best  in  this 
world,”  he  said  impressively.  “That  I’m  sure.  But  how  about 
the  next?  There’s  Mary.  .  .  .  Thic  parson.  .  .  .  ’Tis  all  right  in 
this  world,  us  knows,  but  what  about  the  next  ?  ” 

“Nobody  can  tell,”  I  said.  “But,”  I  added,  “it  seems  to  me 
simply  an  unofficial  divorce.” 

“That’s  it !  You’ve  said  it !  ”  shouted  Jim,  urging  the  boat  forward 
with  his  most  powerful  stroke,  swinging  to  it,  and  talking  in  spurts. 
“’Tis  said,  isn’t  it,”  he  went  on,  “that  chil’ern  is  God’s  blessing. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full.  Well,  Harry  and  me 
have  both  had  chil’ern  by  our  missises,  and  we  neither  of  us  had 
any  by  our  wives.  I  dearly  loves  little  chil’ern.  ...” 

Noises  from  the  town  floated  out  to  us  over  the  calm  sea.  There 
was  smoke  in  the  air  of  wind  coming  off  land — smoke  from  people’s 
fires.  “  Can  ’ee  smell  it  ?  ”  asked  Jim  just  before  we  beached. 
“Her’s  waiting  in  there  wi’  a  bit  of  supper  ready.  Will  ’ee  come? 
Come  and  tell  her  what  you’ve  a-told  me,  about  its  being  an 
unofficial  divorce.  ’Twill  comfort  her.” 
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RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Vaile’s  statement  as  to  Rhodes  Scholarships  and 
Rhodes  Scholars  in  his  article  in  the  October  number  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  make  some  correction  of 
it  desirable.  He  says  ;  “  The  greatest  defect  in  the  Rhodes  scheme 
seems  to  be  that  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  return  to  the  countries 
that  provide  the  brains  that  take  advantage  of  the  great  South 
African’s  munificence  ” ;  and  again :  “  So  there  is  no  return :  only 
a  bleeding  of  the  intellect  of  the  countries  that  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Scheme.” 

Mr.  Vaile  limits  his  criticism  to  the  Colonial  portion  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Scheme,  as  to  which  he  claims  to  have  “first-hand 
information.”  I  will  therefore  deal  with  the  Colonial  Scholarships 
first. 

From  the  Colonies  there  were  elected  in  1903  seven  scholars;  in 
1904,  twenty-four;  in  1905,  twenty -four;  in  1906,  twenty-three;  in 
all,  seventy-eight.  The  scholars  elected  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909 
(182  in  number)  are  necessarily  left  out  of  account,  as  their  scholar¬ 
ships  have  not  yet  expired.  Even  of  the  seventy-eight  many  are 
hardly  out  in  the  world.  Others  are  still  quite  definitely  continuing 
their  education. 

We  can  exclude  in  this  way  from  our  consideration  twelve  who 
are  still  occupied  with  examinations,  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
in  medicine  and  in  law.  (So  far  as  one  can  forecast  the  future,  it 
seems  likely  that  out  of  these  twelve  not  less  than  nine,  and  probably 
ten,  will  find  their  careers  in  the  Colonies.) 

Leaving  these  indeterminates  out  of  account,  I  find  that  of  the 
remaining  sixty-six,  fifty -one  have  either  already  returned,  or  are 
hoping  to  return  within  the  next  few  months,  to  the  Colonies  of 
their  origin. 

In  addition,  five  who  are  for  the  present  occupied  in  this  country 
—four  with  teaching  and  one  with  parochial  work — intend  to  return 
home  after  a  few  years’  English  experience. 

That  leaves  ten  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these,  only  three  look 
to  England  for  their  permanent  career.  The  other  seven  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  three  are  in  India ;  two  are  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Empire  (a  New  Zealander  in  Western  Australia  and  a 
Bermudan  in  Canada) ;  and  of  the  remaining  two,  both  of  whom 
are  in  business,  one  is  in  Belgium,  and  the  other  is  shortly  going 
to  India,  China,  or  Japan. 

Now  we  may  admit  to  the  full  that  Mr.  Rhodes’  primary  idea 
was  that  the  holders  of  his  scholarships  should  return  normally  to 
the  Colonies  from  which  they  may  have  sprung.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  consistent  with  this  that  a  small  percentage  should  remain  in 
England,  a  nucleus  in  our  midst  of  Colonial  sentiment  and  Colonial 
experience — the  more  so,  indeed,  in  that  those  who  stay  will  probably 
do  so  because  they  see  their  way  to  influence  and  position. 

As  for  the  further  small  percentage  who  may  find  their  work 
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in  Colonies  other  than  those  from  which  they  came,  it  were  indeed 
a  strange  interpretation  of  Mr.  Rhodes ’  thought — and  one  little 
characteristic  of  him — that  would  reject  the  possibility  of  some  circu¬ 
lation  of  his  scholars  within  the  Empire. 

This  may  perhaps  suffice  for  the  Colonial  Scholarships. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  out  of  a  present  maximum 
of  189  scholars  allowed  for  in  the  scheme  of  Rhodes’  Scholarships 
only  seventy-eight  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  Colonies.  Ninety- 
six  are  to  be  elected  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  fifteen 
from  Germany. 

If  we  turn  to  this  second  portion  of  the  Rhodes  scheme,  we  find, 
as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  the  return  of  scholars  in  this 
case  to  the  countries  from  which  they  come  is  almost  unbroken. 

Of  eighty-three  American  scholars  who  have  finished  their  Oxford 
career,  only  one  is  to-day  in  this  country.  Of  twenty -four  Germans, 
twenty-three  have  returned  to  Germany  :  one  is  teaching,  temporarily, 
in  America. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  he  remarked  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  which  an  estimate  can  profitably  be  attempted  of 
the  “leakage”  in  the  Rhodes  scheme.  Even  the  first  scholars  are 
still  only  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  their  career’s :  the  later  ones 
have  barely  rubbed  from  their  eyes  the  dust  of  examinations. 

Ten  years  hence  we  shall  see  more  clearly  how  things  are  working. 

The  facts,  however,  as  they  stand  to-day,  so  far  from  justifying 
Mr.  Vaile’s  statement,  give  us  every  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  IMr.  Rhodes’  foundation  will  be  faithfully, 
and  even  generously,  realised. 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  Wylie. 

(Oxford  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  sending  me  proof  of  Mr.  Wylie’s 
letter.  Mr.  Wylie  is  w'riting  statistically.  I  was  writing  and  think¬ 
ing  on  Imperial  lines,  and  from  personal  experience.  I  maintain  this  • 
position  in  the  supplementary  article  on  Imperial  Scholarships  that 
you  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  write.  No  statistics  can  disprove  t 
my  statement.  1 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  ' 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  A.  Vaile. 

4,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  tinless  either  stamp 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  \ 

It  is  advisahle  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  typ-  | 
written.  | 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an  | 
article.  f 
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